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SOCIOLOGICAL 


SIS. WRON 1 SOCIAL THEORY? 


The aim of theory in in empirical science is 

develop: analytical schemes of the empiri- 
_sumes to posal as a part of a. soe with which the given science is te 

cal ‘science. concerned. This is done by conceiving the 

world abstractly, that is in terms o! ‘classes 

o>. *Paper read at “the annual ‘meeting of the Z objects and of relations between such 
American Sociological Society, August, 1953. classes. "Theoretical schemes are essentially 

1There are two other legitimate and im- h 
portant kinds of social theory which I do not Proposals as to the nature of such classes 

= to assess. One of them seeks to develop — and of their ‘Telations where this nature is 


meaningful interpretation the social world probtematic or unknown. Such proposals 
or of some significant part of it. Its aim is not ‘eee guides to investigation to see whet? 


to form scientific propositions but to outline and 
‘a define life situations so that people may have a or their implications are true. 


clearer understanding of its possi- theory exercises s compelling influence c on ri re- 
bilities of development, and the directions along problems, staking out ob- 


wid 


_ which it may move. In every - society, particularly jects and leading i inquiry into asserted rela- A 
_in a changing society, there is a need for mean- ‘tions. In turn, findings of fact test theories, py 


ingful clarification of basic social values, social d bl te th 
institutions, modes of living and social relations. s and in SUgBES ing new problems invite ie 


This need cannot be met by empirical science, - formulation of new proposals. Theory, i in- 
even” though some help may be gained from — quiry and empirical fact are interwoven in a 
= made by. -empirical science. “Its effective _ texture of operation with theory guiding in- 


fulfillment ‘requires sensitivity ‘to new dispo- | 
sitions and an appreciation of new lines along -quiry, inquiry seeking and isolating facts, 


which social life may take shape. Most social and facts affecting theory. -fruitfulness 
theory of the past and a great deal in the present — of their interplay is the means is by which an 


is wittingly or unwittingly of this interpretative empirical science dev yelops. 


type. This type of social RS is imp ortant and om ared with this brief sketch of theor; . 
stands in its own right. P 


“A. second type of theory might be termed 0 empirical s science, social theory i in ‘general | 


theory. It is concerned with analyzing a 
given social situation, or social structure, or from the empirical world ‘Toa 


social action a: a basis for policy or action. It preponderant extent it is ‘compartmentalized 


might be an analysis communist strategy and 
tactics, “or of the conditions that sustain racial into a world of its own, inside of which it 


Segregation in an American city, or of the power feeds on itself. We usually localize it 
play in labor relations in mass production in- — ‘separate courses and separate fields. For the 


_ dustry, or of the morale potential of an enemy most part it has its own literature. Its life 


country. ‘Such theoretical analysis is not made in 
s— 1 
the interests of —: science. Nor i is it a mere A line is primarily exegesis—a critical exami- 


ty science. The elements of its analysis and 
_ their relations have a nature given by the con- 
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ill crete situation and not by the methods or ab- 
stractions of empirical science. This form of 
social theorizing is of obvious importance. ab 


hess a new vocabulary, and the occasional to the vast bodies of accumulated ‘research 


addition of a new notion as a result of reflec- findings: and develop theory in a the light of 


It is remarkably such findings. 
susceptible to ‘the: importation of schemes These are nice injunctions to which all 4 


from outside its own empirical field, as in us. would subscribe. They do have a limited 
the > case of the organic analogy, the evolu- order of merit. But they neither isolate the 
tionary doctrine, physicalism, the instinct problem of what is basically wrong with 
psychoanalysis, and social theory nor do they provide means 
the doctrine of the conditioned reflex. Fur- correcting th the difficulties. The problem 
ther, when applied to. the empirical world tinues | to remain in the wake of studies made 
— social theory is primarily an interpretation with « due respect to the injunctions. There 
which orders the world into its mold, not a been and there are many able and 
studious cultivation of empirical facts to conscientious people in our field, alone, 
i if the theory | fits. in terms of both origin a and dave so sought and are seeking to develop social . 
social theory s seems in general not to theory» through careful, ‘sometimes 
Next, social theory i is conspicuously defec- Robert E. Park, W. Thomas, Florian 
: ne in its guidance of research inquiry. y. It Znaniecki, Edwin Sutherla nd, Stuart Dodd, 
is Tarely couched in such form as to facili- : W. Burgess, Samuel Stouffer, Paul Laz- 
tate or allow directed investigation to see arsfeld, Robert Merton, Louis Wirth, Robin 
whether it or its implications are true. Thus, W illiams, Robert Bales and dozens of others 
- it is gravely restricted in setting research ‘ who equally merit mention . All of these peo- 
7 - problems, i in “suggesting kinds o of empirical — E ple are empirically minded. All have sought 
ae to be sagt, and in connecting these 4 in their respective ways to guide research by } 


Per is as as its from sitions in the’ light of Prac- 


_ theory suggest t that all that is needed is t or criticisms directed to _their ‘Tespective work 
severe and box the c compass. It is obvious 

practices in theorizing. We that we have to probe deeper than the level 
‘Tepeatedly recommendations and injunctions of the above injunctions. aut 
to this effect. Get social theorists to reduce m my judgment the a appropriate line of 
drastically their preoccupation with the liter- _ probing is with regard to the concept. The- 
ature of social theory and instead get in ory As of value in empirical science only to 
touch with the empirical social world. Let the extent to which i t connects fruitfully” 
them ‘renounce: their practice of taking with empirical world. Concepts are the 


eg 
each other’ washing and instead work with» ‘means, and the only means of establishing 


conceptual ‘capital through the cultivation points: ‘to the empirical instances about 
of their own empirical field instead of im- which : a theoretical proposal is made. ‘If the 
petting spurious currency from alien realms. bs concept is clear as to what it refers, then 
_ sure identification of the empirical instances 
interpreting things to fit ‘their theories a1 be made. With their identification, they 
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ever growing accumulation of “lacts” that cannot correctly accuse such people of in- 
|6—ClhgKwa come from empirical observation and re- difference to the empirical world, or of 
a search inquiry. While this may be due to an procedural naivete, or of professional in-  — —_ 
[|  §-_—_intrinsic uselessness of such facts for theo- competence. Yet their theories and their | J) 
__retic_ purposes. it also mav_be due to de-_ work are held suspect and found wanting 
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experience in explaining concepts to our stu- 
a proposals and exploited for sugges- dents or outsiders. Formal definitions are of 


tions as to new proposals. ‘Thus, with little use. Instead, if we are good te teachers 


brought into close and self- use of a apt This 


all of vague concepts 
appropriate empirical instances, and universe of discourse. Our concepts come to 


the 


the detection of what is relevant i in the em- © be taken for granted on the basis of sucha 
y F- pirical instances that are chosen. . Thus, they — sense. It is such a sense and not precise 


block connection between theory its specifications that guides u us in our dis discipline 


5 a empirical world and prevent their effective in transactions with our empirical world. ¥. 


This ambiguous nature of concepts is the 
oan recogniti n of the c crucial position of bas basic deficiency in social theory. It It hinders 
concepts in ‘theory in empirical science does us in coming to close” grips: with | our em-— 
? “Rot mean that other matters are of no im- pla world, for we are not sure what to 
portance. Obviously, the significance of grip. Our ‘uncertainty as to what we are 
tellectual abilities theorizing, referring obstructs us from asking pertinent 

originality and disciplined imagination, questions and setting relevant problems f for 
quires no highlighting. Similarly, techniques research. The vague sense dulls our 
of study are of clear importance. Also, aon es and thus vitiates directed empirical ob-— 
og of fact are ‘necessary. Yet, profound and servation. It subjects our reflection o on pos- 
brilliant thought, an arsenal of the “most sible relations between concepts to wide 
precise and ingenious instruments, and oa bands of error. It encourages our theorizing 
extensive array of facts are meaningless in to revolve in a separate world of its own 
empirical science without the empirical rele- with only a tenuous connection with the 
vance, guidance and analytical order that empirical world. ‘Tt limits ‘severely ‘the clari- 
‘can come only through “concepts . Since in. fication and gr growth that concepts ‘may de- 
empirical science everything depends on how rive from the findings of research. It leads to 
fruitfully and faithfully thinking intertwines the undisciplined theorizing that is — 
with the empirical world of study, and 
‘concepts are the gateway to that world, the —_—‘If the crucial deficiency of social in, 
. effective functioning of concepts is a matter and for that matter of our discipline, ‘is the 
of decisive importance. ambiguous nature of our concepts, why 
2 Now, it should be ‘evident that concepts 4 
in social theory are _distressingly vague. definite: This | ‘is the: nub of ‘the 
Representative terms like mores, social in- he question is how to do this. The 
stitutions, attitudes, social class, , value, — answer can be Teduced a a 
tural norm, personality, reference group, recognizing that a great deal of. 
] _— structure, primary group, social proc- = conscientious and zealous, does not 
e@Ss, social system, urbanization , accommoda- touch the problem. The clarification of con- 
tion, _ differential — discrimination and social cepts is not achieved by introducing a a new 
control do not discriminate cleanly their vocabulary of terms or substituting new 
_ empirical instances. At best they allow only terms—the t task is not one of lexicography. 
- rough identification, and i in 1 what is s so It is not achieved by extensive reflection on 
roughly identified they do not permit a theories | to show their logical weaknesses and 


determination of what covered by the ‘pitfalls. ‘It is not accomplished by forming 
ie and what is not. Definitions which or importing new theories. It is not achieved © 
provided to ‘such terms are usually no by inventing new technical | instruments or 
Clearer than the concepts which they s seek to improving the ‘reliability of old tech- 
define. Careful scrutinizing of our concepts -niques—such instruments and techniques 
forces” one to recognize that they rest on are neutral to the concepts on behalf of 


4 
vague sense and not on precise ‘specification which they may be used. The clarification of 
attributes. We see this in “our common concepts does not come from 


clear concepts ‘theoretical statements can be seek to | give the sense of ‘the cc concept by 
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of studies attitudes and the of efinit al 

items they have yielded; these thousands of content that is s isolated is as con- 

items of finding have not contributed one stituting by itself the concept (as in the confron 

of clarification to the concept of atti- statement that, MX is. the intelligence 
tudes. | By the same ‘token, the mere exten- | tient”) it is lacking in theoretic possibilities 

sion of research in scope and direction does and cannot be regarded as yielding a genuine tally, 

“not offer in itself assurance of leading to concept. It it does not have the abstract char- A not act 

of concepts. These various lines acter of class with -specifiable attributes. While « 

of endeavor, as the results themselves seem What is “intelligence quotient” as a class 

- abundantly to testify, do not meet the prob- | and what are its properties? White one can Jishmen 

lem of the ambiguous concept. say that “Gntelligence- ‘quotient’ is aclass for 

_ The most serious attempts to grapple with | made up of a series of of specific intelligence  _not giv 

- this problem in our field take the form of | quotients, can one or does one point out __ place . 

developing fixed and specific procedures. de- common features of this series—features of an 

signed to isolate a stable and definitive em- of. course, would characterize the ‘pirical 

3 pirical ‘content, v with this content constituting class? Until the specific instances of empiri- using t 

‘ the definition or the reference of the con- cal content isolated by a given procedure ~ int that 

cept. The’ better known of these attempts re brought ‘together in a class with common int 

are the formation of operational definitions, istinguishing features of content, no con-— q ticular] 

experimental construction of concepts, | with theoretic character. is formed. . One -definiti 

factoral analysis, the formation of deductive ‘cannot make proposals about the class or constrt 

‘mathematical ‘systems an and, although slightly abstraction or relate it to other abstractions. careful 

different, the construction of reliable « Second, insofar as the definitive empirical strictec 

finding 

custom 


that i is used, are alike in the pro- "statement is the intelli- “pirical 


7 * cedure is designed to yield through ‘repeated gence quotient” wherein intelligence would a. no ass 

. performances a stable and definitive finding. now be > conceived as including a variety of perime 
definition of intelligence as being the ‘common sense references ‘such as ability 


Zs, telligence quotient is . a convenient — solve business problems, plan c campaigns, in- | hot pr 


vent, exercise diplomatic ingenuity, @e.), | 


_ tion of what is common to these approaches. nat 
The intelligence quotient is a stable the concept is constituted by this something ‘mentio 
discriminating finding that be checked which i is beyond the definitive empirical that g 


through a repetition of clearly specified pro- t tent. But since this “something beyond” is _ i use ca 
cedures. | Ignoring questions as to the ‘differ-— not dealt with by the procedure yielding the 
ential merit the differential level of definitive empirical content, the concept re- 

penetration between these approaches, it mains i in the ambiguous position that origi- 
~ - would seem that in yielding a specific and a nally set the problem. In other words, the 
iscriminating content they are the answer Concept continues to be constituted by gen- 

to the problem of the ambiguous concept eral sense or understanding and by 

“socal theory. Many hol hold that resolute em- specification, j 


ployment of ‘one or the other of. these _ Third, a pertinent question has to be faced 


peor will yield definitive = concepts | with as to the relation of the definitive - empirical 
that is isolated, to the empirical 


the consequence iat theory can be applie ed world that is the concern of the discipline. 


decisively to the One has to have the possibilities of estab- 


_ effectively in research inquiry. = lishing the place and role of the specific 
A So » far, the suitability of these precision content, i in the empirical world in order for 
endeavors to solving the problem of the am- the empirical content to enter ‘into | theory 
biguous concept 1 remains in n_ the realm of about the world. — A specific procedure may 
claim and promise. They encounter three yield a stable finding, sometimes necessarily 

Pronounced difficulties in to produce by the internal mechanics of the 


= = +=mountains of research findings. As just one genuine concepts related to our empirical . cedure. 
il 
i 
im 
|  definit 
| 4 source 
|  thoug! 
— i 
why t 
— clusiv 


lities 
luine 


~ concepts such as I have been referring to 
relevant place in the empirical ont under in foregoing discussion. A definitive 
7 - study, it I has no value for theory. The show- | concept refers precisely to what is common 
ing of such ‘relevancy is 2 a critical difficulty _ ‘to a class of objects, by the aid of a clear 
confronting efforts to establish definitive definition in terms of attributes or fixed 
concepts t by isolating stable empirical con- bench marks. This definition, or the bench 
tents through precise procedures. 7 ‘Inciden- 1 marks, serve as a means of clearly identify- ; 
tally, the establishment of such relevancy is ing the individual instance of the class and 
not accomplished by making” correlations. the make-up of that ‘instance | that i is 
the concept. A sensitizing concept 


may be correlated , the mere estab- such specification of attributes or bench 


not form concepts or, in other words, does — the user to move directly to the instance and — 
not give an item as s an it instance of a class, a : tose content. Instead, it gives the 


place” or a function. Further, the relevance user a general sense of reference and guid- 
of an isolated empirical content to the em- - ance in _ approaching _ empirical ‘estencm. 


pirical world is not established merely by W evens definitive concepts” provide | pre- 
using the concept to label given occurrences scriptions of what to see, sensitizing con- 


pit into which scores of workers fall, par- to look. The hundreds of our concepts—like- 
ticularly those working operational culture, ‘institutions, social structure, ‘mores, 
definitions of f concepts or with experimental and personality—are not definitive concepts 
construction 0 concepts. example, a but are sensitizing in nature. lack pre-— 
careful study of “morale” made— in a re- reference and have bench ‘marks 
stricted experiment may yield ‘stable which allow a clean-cut identification of a 
‘finding; | however, the 1 mere fact” that we specific instance and of its content. Instead, 
customarily label many instances in our em-— - they 1 rest on a general sense of what is rele- 
‘Pirical world with the term, * ‘morale,” gives — vant. There can scarcely be « any y dispute 


in that empirical world. This is a ft pare merely suggest directions along which | 


no assurance, whatsoever, that such an ex- this characterization. 


"perimental construct of “morale” fits them. Now, we should not assume too ) readily 
Such a relation has to. that our concepts are sensitizing and 
Perhaps these three difficulties I I have 
"mentioned: may be successfully solved consider whether there are other reasons for 


that genuine definitive concepts of theoretic this condition and ask ‘particularly whether 


use can be formed out of the type of efforts it is due to > the nature of the empirical . 4! 


‘I have been considering. There still remains world which we are seeking to study and | 
what I am forced to recognize as the most analyze. 
_ important question of all, namely whether ms take it that the empirical world of o our 


definitive ‘concepts are. suited ‘to the study discipline is the natural» social world of 
of our empirical social world. To “pose every- -day experience. In this natural world 


reverse direction, to ‘contradict. all that a person, , group, institution, practice or what 
have said above about the logical need for _ not—has a distinctive, particular or unique 
definitive “concepts to evercome the ‘basic 
source of deficiency in social theory. distinctive character. I think ‘that it is this 
though th the 1€ question be heretical I do not see | distinctive character of the empirical in- 
how it can be avoided. I wish to explain stance and of its setting which explains why | 
why the question is very much i in order. ‘em our concepts are  Sensitizing: and not defini- . 
23 think that thoughtful study shows con- tive. In handling an empirical instance of 
clusively that the concepts of our discipline concept for purposes of study or analysis we 
are’ fundamentally sensitizing | instruments. not, and apparently cannot 


I call them ‘ ‘sensitizing concepts” our consideration of it strictly t 
and put them contrast definitive what is covered by ‘the abstract reference 


_jishment of correlations between items does marks and consequently it does not enable 


lack of scientific sophistication. We should 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
the concept. We do not cleave aside what tive and unique happenings o r situations 
+: gives ; each instance its peculiar character and — and if we seek through the direct study of 
_ restrict ourselves to what | it has in common _ this world to establish classes of objects and 
with the other instances in the class covered relations between classes, we are, I think, = 
_ by the concept. To the contrary, we — forced to work with sensitizing concepts. _ — with v 
forced to reach what is common by accepting _ The point that I IT am considering may ‘be ‘ Es not 
and using what is distinctive to the given put in another way, by stating that seem- 4 comrec 
jane instance. In other words, what is ingly we have to infer that any prone mee the 
(i.e. what the concept refers to) is stance in our natural empirical world and It 
expressed ina distinctive manner each its content are covered by one e of our con-— 
empirical instance at and can be got at only cepts. We have to make the eae | 
by accepting and working through the dis- the concrete expression of the instance. Be- 
-tinctive expression. All of us recognize this cause of the \ varying nature of the ‘concrete — 
_ we e commonly ask, for instance, what expression from instance to instance we awd 


> 


form does social structure take in a. Gime « rely, apparently, c on general guides and 
_ peasant community or in an American labor not on fixed objective traits or modes of 
_ union, or how does assimilation take place _ expression. To invert th the e matter, since | what 
ina Jewish rabbi from Poland or a peasant we infer does not | express itself in the same 
from Mexico. I believe that you will ‘find fixed way, we are not able to rely on fixed 
= this is true in applying any of our objective expressions to make the inference. 
Given current fashions of thought, a con-— 
it be social structure, assimilation, clusion that concepts theory 
4 custom, institution, anomie, value, role, intrinsically ser sensitizing and not 
= or any of the other hundreds will be summarily dismissed non- 
oof our concepts. We recognize ze that what we sense by most people in our 
are - referring to ) by an any given -n concept shapes who ar are led to | pause and g 
up in a different way in each empirical in- — ‘to such a conclusion may be appropriately ) 
stan nce. have to accept, develop disquieted by what it it 
use the distinctive expression in order to that our field is to er 
detect and study the common. "present state of vagueness ad to forego the 
apparent need of having to make possibilities of i improving its concepts, 
one’s study of what the concept refers to, propositions, its theory and its knowledge? 
byw ‘working with and through the distinctive This is not implied. Sensitizing concepts can 
be tested, improved and refined. Their valid- : 
iy ote of casting this unique nature aside _ ity can be assayed through careful study of ; 
calls, by t necessity, for a -Sensi- instances which they are 


quac? 


= 
: j 


expression in the separate instances of what the e concept. asserts 
are different, in approaching the empirical become the means of revising the concept. 4 
— in instances one cannot rely on bench marks or To be true, this is more difficult with sensi- = 

q fixed, objective traits of expression. Instead, tizing concepts t than with definitive concepts 

the concept must guide one in developing a precisely | because one must work with vari-_ 
picture of the distinctive expression, as able instead of fixed forms of expression. 
studying the assimilation of the Jewish gt greater difficulty does not preclude” 
rabbi. One moves out from the concept progressive refinement | ‘sensitizing con-— 
the concrete distinctiveness of the instance cepts t through careful and imaginative study 
instead of “embracing the instance in the of the stubborn world to ) which such con- 


abstract framework concept. is are addressed. The of 


We viding clues and suggestions. If our empirical eS realistic. studies, ‘such as those of W. L 
World in n the form of — ane Robert E. ‘Park. 


The concept sensitizes one to this 
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ie WHAT IS WR VITH 
WE HAT 1S WRONG WITH SOCIAL THEORY 


tions am saying here that careful and touched ‘them only lightly. I have sought to 
probing study of occurrences in our natural pin-point the basic source of deficiency. This 

a ~~ social world provide the means of bringing consists — in the difficulty of bringing social 
sensitizing concepts more and more in line theory into a close and self-correcting  rela~ 
E with what such study r reveals. In short, there : tion with its empirical world so that its - 


is nothing esoteric or basically unusual in Proposals | about that world can be tested, 
correcting and ‘refining sensitizing ‘concepts refined and enriched by the data” of that 
the light of stubborn empirical findings. world. This’ difficulty, in turn, centers in 
« ae should | be pointed out, also , that ‘sen- - the concepts of theory, since the concept Be 4 
sitizing concepts even though they the ‘Teference, or the gateway, to 
grounded on sense instead of on explicit ob- i 
jective traits, can be formulated and com- frustrates contact with the em “empirical world | 
‘municated. “This is done. little by formal and keeps theory apart in a corresponding 
definition and certainly not by setting b bench — unrealistic > realm. Such a condition of am- 
marks. It is accomplished instead by exposi- - biguity seems in general to be true of con- 
which yields a meaningful picture, abet- cepts of social theory. fy 
ted by apt illustrations is which e1 enable one to correct this condition is the most 
grasp the reference in terms” of one ’s 0 wn important problem of | our discipline insofar 
This is” how we to see as we seek to to develop it into an an empirical 
‘meaning and sense in our concepts. Such — ‘science. A great part, if not most, of what = 
‘exposition, it should be added, may be we do these cays does ‘not touch the ‘Prob- 
are or poor—and the same it be lem. Re tir 
tive i - the formulation of new theory, the execution 


Deficiency sensitizing ‘concepts, then, of research without conceptual guidance or 


hers is not inevitable nor irremediable. 1 Indeed, of research in which concepts are accepted 
the admitted deficiency: in our concepts, uncritically, the amassing of "quantities of 
‘St which certainly are used these days as sensi- . disparate findings, and the devising and use 
: tizing concepts, | is to be ascribed to inade- of new technical instruments—all these de- /- 
-quacy of study of the empirical instances to tour around the problem. 
which they refer, and to inadequacy of their ar seems clear that there are’ two funda- Bcc 
exposition. I Inadequate study and poor ex- ‘mental lines of attack on the p problem. The 
position usually go together. The great vice, first seeks to develop precise and fixed pro-— 
se: and the enormously widespread vice, in the cedures that will yield a a stable and de finitive 
of sensitizing concepts is to take them empirical content. relies on neat 
r granted—to rest content with whatever _ standardized techniques, on experimental 
element of plausibility they” possess. Under ‘Tangements, on mathematical categories. 
circumstances, the concept takes the immediate world of data is not the 
of a vague stereotype and it becomes social world of our experience but 
only a device for ordering or arranging em- _ ized abstractions out of it or substitutes i 
pirical instances. As such it is not tested and it. The aim is to return to the natural social 
assayed against the empirical instances and — world with definitive concepts based on pre-— + 
thus forfeits th the only means of its improve- cisely specified "procedures. “While such pro- 
ment as an analytical tool. But this merely i cedures may be useful and valuable in many = 
indicates inadequate, slovenly or lazy work — ways, their | ability to establish genuine | con- 
need not be. If. varied empirical related to the natural world is con- 
stances are chosen for study ‘if that fronted by three serious difficulties which 
study is careful, probing and imaginative, , fae have not been met successfully. on . 
with an ever alert eye on whether, or how other line of attack accepts our con- 
far, the c concept fits, full means are provided — cepts as being intrinsically sensitizing and 
_ for the progressive refinement of sensitizing not definitive. It is spared the logical dif 


concepts. culties confronting the first line of attack 
Crerenys has been said to set the problem but at the expense | of forfeiting the achieve- 


of what is wrong with social theory. I have ment of definitive concepts ; with ‘specific, -ob- 


ignored a of minor “or jective bench marks. It seeks to improve d 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
is by imaginative life study, quick she or 
direct ‘study of “social. world or technical instruments. While 
wherein empirical instances are accepted in progress may be slow and tedious, it has the 
their and distinctive form. It de- virtue of remaining in close and continuing 
relations with the natural social world i 
the instances and on analyt tical probing into § The opposition which I have sketched be- — 
their” character. As such its. these ‘two modes of attack sets, 
in from that employed in believe, the | problem of how the basic de- 
the effort to develop definitive co concepts. ficiency of is to be addressed. 
— depends on ‘Patient, careful and also_ poses, T suspect, the primary 
—_ of issue in our discipline with regard 
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DISAGREEMENT, DISAGREEMENT ESTIMATE, “AND _NON- 


EMPATHETIC IMPUTATIONS FOR INT IMACY GROUPS 
VARYING FROM FAVORITE DATE TO MARRIED | 


my 


HE sociological study of pairings lead- ‘to attitudes mariage world. be 
ing to marriage has been neglected due to selection- rejection and to association. 


been study of attitudinal agreement and dis- relative importance of these two mechanisms 


until recently. In so far a as there has There is great doubt, however, as to = 


agreement between members of pairs in vari- attitudinal 
intimacy groups, stress has been laid” 
4 upon subjective reports s of disagreement. 
has there been a design such that 


P air memb ber “A - eee for himself and — Th he research to be here reported is ex 
responses to his "specific partner ploratory anil admitted! a design 
_ subject to check against “B”’s actual A 


ae which would give a a definite answer to ques- 
resp onse. Objective measures of disagree- | tions concerning attitudinal | disagreement, 
ments of prediction of the particular part- ment, id 
ner’ ’s independent response and of an 


- in party to a relationship. While not venturing 


_ Theories concerning relative disagreement 
specific hypotheses we are concerned with 
between courtship partners at various stages 

the following topics: al 


belief in a sudden romantic involvement degree disagreement 
“Sweeps a couple blindly toward mar-— parties to courtship pairings in 
riage would imply little emergent consensus sive intimacy categories as compared with 
concerning issues pertaining to marriage. On random pairings of attitudes of persons 
the other hand, if the advice of professional Of opposite sex within corresponding in- 
marriage c counselors w were generally followed, categories, 
stages (1) “favorite date,” Q) “going A possible» trend to more accurate pre-— 

steady,” (3) “engaged,” (4) ‘ “married,” 


diction of partner attitude in more inti- 
categories, again with reference to 
would be marked by discussion and growing randomly paired responses. 
consensus concerning issues it involved in the ~The trend of disagreement 
marriage relationship. It is generaily agreed | of pairs in various intimacy categories as__ 


4 that increasing homogamy with reference | 5, compared with randomly paired responses. bh 
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disagreement estimates and non-empa- ~~ whatever family sacrifices are necessary in 
thetic attitude imputation as reve ealed at 


to have several children,” and the 
various stages of the courtship p process. female strongly agreed with item - 43, “I do 2 
The 1 relative influence of selection- 


d ¥ 4 not especially want children in my marriage 
compared with association in even assuming favorable conditions for 
affecting measures of disagreement, dis- 
‘ _ bearing and child rearing,” the stage would © 
attitude imputation. set for potential conflict. ~The disagree- = 
i 6) 1 The possibility of devising a schedule. for _ ment would be reflected in the probability _— 
clinical purposes which would yield norms — that the female would disagree with item 30 _ 
readiness for marriage with reference . and male would disagree with item 43. ae 
to issues pertinent to successful ‘marriage. _ The revised schedule used in this research 
sai 
“Such norms should be specific: for _ consisted of three parts. The first part called — 
: _ macy groups, item areas, and items, SO for information concerning background and 


that scores for a particu | pair relationships with persons of the oppo- 
ee be revealed as conformist or as specifi- 


site sex. From such. information ‘it was pos- 
deviant. sible to identify pairs in the categories, 


Evidence bearing upon the above n “favorite date,” “going steady” (and/or 
tioned issues and possibilities i is -fragmen- - “pinned” engaged,” and ‘ “married.” Part 
tary, gathered by crude devices, and drawn of the schedule presented the 81. ‘items 

predominantly from college students who cack aligned with an “X” and a “Y” in 
are atypical of the general population. S Such which numbers indicating responses ntl be 
limitations are not unique, however, for written. The directions called for filling each 
most of the research to date concerned with cell in n accordance with personal reac- 
pairings leading to marriage has been done ne tion to. the item, for example, 5 for 
with middle class subjects typified by college “strongly agree” or 1 “strongly dis- 
confirmation of a particular cross sex rela- 
THE SCHEDULE yee tionship, if such was indicated, in Part I. 
In 1950 the process: of pre preparing instructions then called for imputation 
for a “Family Opinion Survey” was begun. with Teference- to the specific relationship 
These items called for responses by subjects partner _such as fiance or husband. The 
to Likert type ‘scale. ‘The responses imputation was expressed by turning back 
“Strongly Agree, ” “Undecided,” » to Part It and indicating in each “Y” cell 
“Disagree,” ” “Strongly Disagree,” were to be the response which the : subject thought the 
indicated by writing in the corresponding 
“numbers 5, 4, 3 2%, Following experimen- in. filling out the s ‘Finally, Part Ill 
tation with a schedule consisting of 161 called for information concerning the specific 
"items, revision was made the relationship partner which could be used 
iten inducing this partner independently 
An attem t was made to express anti- fill out an identical schedule. A completed 
thetical attitudes toward each issue in each schedule from each pair partner wouns thus - 
area, although no precise Teversal of 
attempted. The primary concern was to “A’’s personal response, (2) the response 
express issues pertaining to marital adjust- imputed by “A” to “B,” (3) “B”’s personal _ 
ment ir in a format such that a contrasting — response, (4). the response imputed by “B” 


choice of response 01 on 1 the part ¢ of pair % “A.” From such personal and imputed 


bers would mean clear disagreement on an responses involving “A” and “B,” five ve total . 
issue which might be the source of marital scores can be derived and ‘similar | scores 
conflict. In general, the items were stated i in areas or items. 
terms of personal desire which could well 
par 
= incompatible with the desire o of the partner, 
_ £ assuming that marriage took place. For ex- persons having a 
if the male ‘male strongly with item 
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al first and perhaps most significant SELECTION OF SUB yect PAIRS 

score will be called a. disagreement score. 


Sampling di intimacy pairs is “extremely — 
his score was computed from the discrep- 
difficult because of lack of known popula- 
between the choices of the all intimac roupings. 
on the 5 point scale for each item. 


ome use was made of a a list of engaged 
‘Such a discrep for le couples on campus, of organizations of mar- 
‘pe personal choice 2, P P 


personal 
of 3. = students, and of housing areas assigned | 
‘to married ‘students. It must admitted 4 


‘The range of h ite ores would b 
why that the ‘subject pairs in “this study 
merely pairs in which one or more parties 


to 4. total disagreement score was ob- 
were Indiana University students, and pairs 


tained by summing the item 
of which members" could be induced 
to cooperate by filling ‘out schedules inde- 


scores for a particular area. There is without for 
— that in using the above pro- = = the majerity of cases the second — 
member of the ‘pair was induced to fill out 


‘cedure, an assumption of equal and _inter- a schedule, often in connection with an office” : 
changeable intervals on a 5 point scale is 
extremely doubtful. Fortunately, visit, after being identified by the first party 


the general as a pair member. House to house Visits, 
‘trend of the evidence to be presented does 
-— matitend to depend wpon suck an assumption. phone calls, and letters were used to in induce 
_ (2) The second score can be called» na 


identified p pair member t to fill out a 
non- n-empathy score. This score involves “sic 


schedule independently and without | collu- 
f 
_the comparison of paired schedules. As an The most significant comment on the pos- 
item score it is th the discrepancy 


response imputed sibility of biased selection because of non- 
partner and response which the female part- cooperation woe. be refusal 
ner independently records on her schedule. Tate. Tt be said _that | 
individual couple me ‘members ‘solicited with 

The total male non- empathy score is to filli s, 95. 

sum item scores and has a theoretical illing out schedules 

> obj tively di id fill” out schedules with some degree of 


completeness. This percentage s should not | be— 
inability to predict actual Tesponses 
taken as precise | because some e pair partners 
of the female partner at some stage of the 


4 “mailed requests for c cooperation. Of the sched- 


_@) ‘She tomale -empathy score ules collected, filled out in some degree, 


‘counterpart of the male score. Again, as an 
per cent or 612 schedules were complete and 
item score, it consists of the numerical dis- 


between the response imputed to usable. method involving comparison 

of responses required that both 
the male | partner, and his actual independent with 
= Obviously the range of this score 8 


“respect to item ‘to be 
be that of the favor The 306 pairs schedules were 


‘range 0 to 324. scores were ob- 
by taking the mean mean item 


T SCORE 


— 


DISAGREEMEN 


> 


re 


the personal response of the male of ‘the courtship process. The ‘research | 

ia response imputed the female partner. design called for systematic ‘comparison of 

= the total male disagreement estimate scores for for actual “pairs rs with s scores ‘derived | 


is the s sum of the item disagreement scores. from: ‘random matching of individuals and 

The female disagreement | estimate ‘their responses. It is ‘sufficient, | therefore, to 

score is based on the corresponding discrep- indicate that the n mean age for stage  ?¢ 
 ancies | between the > personal response of (favorite date group) was 20. 5, for stage 2 _ 

female and the ‘responses imputed to’ her (going steady) 19.9, for stage 3 (engaged) 


partner in an intimacy ‘relationship. 21,0, and 4 4 (married) 27. 2. The 
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DISAGREEMENT IMPUTATIONS INTIMACY GROUPS 
= 


‘MEAN. D DISAGREEMENT SCORES 


im. 


STEADY 
INTIMACY “STAGES 


) 
ly | 
q 
a 


BY INTIMACY ‘STAGES WITH CRITICAL RATIOS” 


ley. 
FEMALE NON-EMPATHY SCORE 


>} 


INTIMACY STAGES 


subjects in all four ‘intimacy gr ‘groups w ‘were ‘group are not high. The “general mite 
‘distributed with to over ever is in the direction of disagree 


only 15 were ‘majors. interest in a stage- stage comparison 

of mean pair scores with mean random 

scores as shown by the vu upper line of the 

graph. These random scores were computed 

_ In Figure 1 the mean n disagreement scores _ by ‘pairing the personal reactions of males — 
shown by intimacy ‘groups. Critical re ra - and females w within intimacy group ¥ with 
 tios are also indicated on the curves of the aid of a table of random numbers. ‘Thus 
Figure 1. The critical ratios on the solid lines the random disagreement score was obtained 

compare the > three later intimacy groups by comparing the e personal o opinions of 
with the first st stage, favorite date. group. The randomly selected male with the personal 


a ratios on dashed lines | show | the _ opinions of a 1 randomly ‘selected girl, by ap- | 


degree of significance of other group com- m- propriate manipulation of schedules within 
Parison indicated by arrows, if 2.0 or an intimacy group. It will be noted from 
higher. The mean score of 74.7 for stage 1 graph that the critical ratios increased from 
ae to 66. 1 at t stage 2 with a CR of 3. 0. 3.4 at stage 1, to 4.2 at stage 2, 4. 4 at stage 
At stage 3 the m mean disagreement sc score of 3, and to 10.1 at stage ' ana! wens a 
66.4 4 is associated with a CR of 3. 1 based ‘Sa It does seem that pairing involving selec- 
on “comparison with the first intimacy tion-rejection association means less 
stage. stage 4 the _mean disagreement than chance disagreement on issues pertain- 


score drops to 62. 6 and is associated with a ing to marriage. There is no ° way r of knowing» 


CR of 4.6, thus indicating a significant de- what decline i in disagreement would be “ex- 
cline i in disagreement for married couples as p pected” but it does not seem that love is 


compared wi with h couples in stage 1 of the blind. There could be speculation 


courtship proces . The critical ratios based as to why the mean random aos ae 
on comparisons not involving g the stage scores are not identical in the 
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"DISAGREEMENT IMPUTATIONS FOR GROUPS 


TREND OF” MEAN PAIRED AND “FEMALE DISAGREEMENT ESTIMATE 

SCORES | IN. COMPARISON WITH ‘MEAN RANDOM MALE 

INTIMACY CATEGORIES WITH CRITICAL RATOS 
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FEMALE DISAGREEMENT ESTIMATE SCORE 


FAVORITE ENGAGED MARRIED "FAVORITE 
_ timacy groups. Presumably it is a matter of 59. 3. The mean ‘scores for the last three. 


Individuals: of the stages 2 all "significantly from 


- a may disagree hecoune of varied family back- shown by c critical ratios of 3. O, 2. 7, and 4.7. y 
"grounds, while individuals in stage 1 and 3. There is a significant drop from stage 3 to 
may” achieve more attitudinal homogeneity ‘stage 4 as shown by a CR of 2.5. Again at 
irrespective of relationship partners because every successive courtship stage there is 
college experience in going steady and significant difference between paired = 

engagement. It is possible that the. greater ‘random scores" as shown by 


disagreement of married persons: is critical ratios of 4.3, 5. 0, §: 0, and 


— 


le from their The lower” curve at the hand 


by male dues macy stages 1 ‘through As shown by the 
partners. It It might be expected that non- graph, downward trend is less regular 
empathy would decrease with and pronounced although | married couples 
stages of the courtship process as measured do o have significantly lower mean 
prediction of the partner’ actual empathy scores as compared with couples i in 
sponse. Figure 2 shows by the two lower stage 1. Again at every intimacy stage mean 
curves the trend o of mean _aon- n-empathy paired scores differ from mean 
scores by courtship stages. The lower 
on the left hand side of the graph portrays — 


‘nated as in At stage the “male disagreement estimate scores 
declines is shown by the | lower curve on the lef left hand 
stage 2 ‘to 63. 6, rises slightly. at t stage ‘side of Figure 3. At ‘stage 1 the mean male 
65. 4, and finally declines at stage 4 to estimate score is 45.0; at stage 
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mate score falls at Stage = Again | at every Scores may conceal different trends with 
‘stage Paired disagreement estimate respect to areas s covered by the items. . This 
scores are significantly lower than possibility is especially ‘significant in the 
g 

Fandom: — case of total disagreement scores. It is con- 

The trend of female mean disagreement -ceivable, for example, couples in stage 
estimate scores is shown by the lower curve “(favorite date), would have disagreement 

i — on the right hand side of Figure 3. At su suc- scores concerned with in-law ‘relationships 
cessive intimacy stages the corresponding which would contrast more sharply with the 

mean female disagreement estimate scores corresponding area Scores of marri 

37.8, 30.8, 344, and 31.4. “The down- couples than would _Tespective total 
; ward ‘trend is still less regular and pro- scores. other words, the trend of dis- 
~ nounced as compared with | curves for other agreement from stage 1 to stage 4 may be 
paired scores. Yet again as shown by the ; distinctive with respect to areas. This possi- 

upper line on the right hand side of Figure _ bility justifies a comparison of area dis- 

3, the differences between 1 mean Paired agreement scores (mean item 


AREA SCORES BY ToTaL AND INTIMACY Groups ‘WITH PERTINENT CRITICAL 


TWEEN Mean Scores * * TOGETHER WITH TREND PATTERN 
—— 


Area Number. of Total Stage Stage CR Trend 


Freedom .81 1-234, 2 
Affection ng! 85 
Roles ts 3 
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_ DISAGREEMENT IMPUTATIONS FOR INTIMACY GROUPS | 


in T able 1 throws Tight on the mean male 
Inspection of Table 1 suggests disagreement estimate scores as compared 
trend patterns. Type A, illustrated by “Per- with mean female disagreement — estimate ah 
_ sonal Freedom” scores, is characterized d by a a | scores. 1 Here the sex difference is more ap- 
sharp drop in disagreement sc score from s stage parent both in terms of mean scores and 
1 to stages 2, 3, and 4, all having similar score trends by intimacy groups. At ‘stages 
scores. Type B , illustrated “Sex 2, the significance of the 
i Affection” area score trends, is s characterized — male disagreement estimate scores is indi- 
by similar scores for stages ‘1, 2, and 3, but | cated in Figure 2 by CRs of + 2.0 and + 
. sharp drop in disagreement with stage a ©. 2 “respectively. _ At stage ge 4 the male ‘scores 
Type C, illustrated by the trend of “ “Having are also somewhat higher with a significance 
_ Children” scores, is characterized by similar indicated by a CR of + 1.6. The interesting - 
_ scores for s stages 1 and 2 with a progressive - fact is that at the engagement stage of inti- 
drop at stages 3 and 4. Type D, illustrated — “macy the female ‘mean ‘disagreement esti- 
“In Law” Scores, is characterized by ‘score is higher, at a level of signifi- 
erratic trend. will be noted from Table cance represented by a CR « of —1. 6. 
scores te tend to be high i in the areas of ‘Value measure of realism. That persons in all 
Placed on Saving,” “Value Placed on Neat- intimacy groups are definitely lacking in 
ness,” “Economic Roles,’ and “Divorce.” is shown the fact that 


On other hand, for all intimacy groups, weighted mean n disagreement estimate scores 
_ disagreement — scores tend to be low in the for all intimacy groups is 31.8 poi ints lower . 


areas of “ Religion” and “Intellectual than corresponding weighted mean of dis- 


Values.” These differences may reflect the agreement scores. This fact lends pertinence 


attitudes of a Protestant col- - tot the higher disagreement estimates. 


of males at the first two stages as compared 
with females. It may be suggested that 
SEX AND INTIMACY DIFFERENCES males as compared with females are 
‘realistic a at these early stages of the court- 
. ‘The preceding graphs concerned with ‘in- ship process. It may be that the male dis- 
‘timacy “stage trends of five scores derived — agreement estimates go down at the en- 
from the schedule make possible analysis of gagement stage ‘because of male initiative in 
& possible : sex differences at various stages of courtship, and conviction that a decision 
tship "process. Mean male -non- initiated by males i is a wise decision. Per- 
petty ‘Scores may be contrasted w: with fe- haps they have less doubt ‘concerning 
male mean non- empathy Scores” by com- ideological harmony because they feel that 
paring the lower lines on the left and right such matters are under their ‘control, and 
iS hand portions of Figure 2. Such a compari- furthermore less meaningful in the total — 


Son bears on the stereotype of tate pattern of life interest. Girls on ‘the other 


> 


intuition.’ might be expected that the may have higher female disagreement 
Mean fe female non- empathy scores would be estimate scores at engagement because of 
lower at every courtship stage than the greater importance of engagement, their 

corresponding “mean male ‘non- empathy lack of initiative, and the possibility that. 
scores if women were especially gifted with they have accepted a _ proposal in doubt of 


respect intuition. The evidence however ther marriage prospects. Furthermore it ‘is 


_ does not support | the hypothesis, for the possible’ that engaged girls expect a con- 
largest critical ratio, the one pertaining to tinuance of chivalrous attentions which 
_ Stage 1 symbolized on the graph by M,Fy, males” es feel are n not quite so necessary in 
is 1.23, and the slight advantage to women engagement, since a bargain has been struck. 
‘in Predicting the personal 1 ‘responses of their § The mean disagreement estimate score for 
partners is Is | reversed ed at at certain” intimacy ‘somewhat higher in the “married 
tages. hand oe in than for females. There is no defini- 
_ Comparison of the lower ver left hand line in tive’ for thi difference. a 
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a t may that 
somewhat “disillusioned “after” marriage tion proved to be —.050. The correlation 
4 a view of the _smugness ~ of the engagement for the 40 couples in the going steady cate-_ 
gory y was —. For the 39 


- 
more secure than cor relation was — 


than their husbands of of dis- especially associated with disagreement 


= scores, coefficients were calculated between 


THE RELATI RELATIVE INFLUENCE OF SELECTION- Ment scores for tl the three intimacy groups. 
_ REJECTION AS COMPARED WITH ASSOCIATION The « coefficient at the first stage ge of intimacy Pa 


"There is no clear evidence, in this re- 


search, on t the relative influence of selection- C. E. Scones 7 


rejection as compared with association. The ware Sex Speciric ScorES 
evidence bearing» most directly upon the 


influence. of association is that relating the 


five” scores to duration of association in the Score e (N= 34) (N=40) (N=29) 

intimacy categories. Without citing 

specific quantitative ev ridence it may be 

stated that no relation was’ found between male 

duration of relationship in n any intimacy gence score 280 132, 

‘category and any of the five scores derived Femalenon- 

from the schedules. with 


female intelli- 
line of evidence favoring “gence score 058. po’. 049° 


“Male disagree- 
progressive decline of mean 


with successive courtship stages would be with male in- 
pattern 1 of the curves as shown in | __telligence score. 
Figures 1, 2, and 3. A All of these curves are Female disa- 
somewhat irregular in nf their downward mate with 
trend, thus suggesting that selection-rejec- female intel- 
tion mechanisms bring about some new level ligence score +. .096 
agreement, empathy, and esti- (The evidence involving intelligence as a vari- 
q mate. It seem be true | that in coefficients of correlation seems ‘indicate 
that there is little selection for homogamy and 
= influence of on scores used in this 


transition from favorite date to going steady 


the case of. remaining four scores 
gagements would affect the transition to coefficients were calculated using total 


A. scores rather than score differences 
between partners. ers, Thi esults are shown in 


rejection i in the form of broken en- 


research in terms ‘selection- rejection S APPLICATIONS OF THE 


Modifications family ‘opinion 
113 non- -married ‘couples. survey schedule are possible. For certain 


Correlating male ACE. total s score with purposes it would be desirable to decrease 
. total score for the 34 } number of items. While item an analysis 


could 
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DISAGREEMENT IMPUT ATIONS- FOR: INTIMACY GROUPS 
“could with reference to any or a ‘steady reduction in disagreement with 
all of the five “scores” derived from the intimacy stages the couple should expect to 
schedule, work of this type has been done achieve corresponding reduction of their own 
_ only with reference ‘to disagreement scores. disagreements. Obviously the scores derived 
of the eighty-one items was checked from “Family Opinion 7 Schedule” 
regarding discrimination of the item be- would make possible experimental study 
veen high and low ‘total | score groups. the effect c of discussion and neti ‘upon 
Various criteria were applied involving : size confit a and disagreement. 
critical ratio and number of intimacy The -empathy tii 
groups within items discriminated. scores may have special application 
Depending on severity of the criteria counseling and experimentation. Norms_ 
oo employed, from 6 to 29 9 items could be be eli elim- can a also be provided | by item and intimacy © 
inated. Abbreviated disagreement “scale group for these scales. Scales sof this type 
of course be correlated with = show that with 


= 


thinks “B” thinks, 
with a trial have not cy: 
to other purposes, for to A schedule e entitled , “The Family 
‘sharpen comparisons ¢ of unmarried couples was described which 
7: married persons. While relatively few yielded five scales useful for the objective 
_ items showed steady decline in item score analysis of disagreement, non n-empathetic 
with intimacy stage, there were thirty items predictions. of © partner responses and dis- 
for” which the i item scores | | were lowest { for. _ agreement est estimates in four stages of court- — 
married couples. A further ‘refinement would ship intimacy. 
be to take the item scores of happily mar- (2 ) Comparison of — 
couples as a basis for item revealed significant differ-_ 
and item selection. ences at every intimacy “stage. 
The mention of happily married 
as s a basis” for item analysis Suggests the "progressive pee toward lower scores with 
possibility of determining the potentialities ‘increased intimacy, every mean 
of the various scores as predictive of rela- “scores | were significantly lower for married — 
bee success. Various scales are available couples as compared with in the 
success in engagement and “Favorite date” stage. 
marriage. (4) There was no consistent sex dif differ- 
Clinical applications the family ence in the trend of mean scores, nor evi- 
opinion: survey are possible at the present — dence of superior feminine intuition. Males 
stage of research. / A chart too detailed for tended to have disagreement 
scores by intimacy groups and areas for | all their mean scores s were somewhat Tower 
ite items. It might be valuable ‘for a couple = female mean scores. 
going steady. to check their disagreement on (5) The limited evidence sug ggests in- 


various issues against mean item disagree- fluence of selection- rejection, rather 


‘Ment scores of couples likewise going steady as sociation. 
and also with scores of couples: who have (6) Various 
achieved the final intimacy | stage of mar-— ‘tions of the Opinion Survey” were 
ge. ge. In th the case of items clearly showing suggested. Pe 
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uae MARITAL HAPPINESS ¢ OF PARENTS AND THEIR 


tots HILDREN’S ATTITUDE TO } 


WALLIN 


Stanford 
pe in present day urban Jenged and for marriage 


America are exposed to a number. of diminished. 
oF which contribute Favorableness of attitude to marriage i 
 ) a variable of theoretical interest for a num : 
evaluation as a relatively. ber of r reasons. may be important 
_ sirable or undesirable status for themselves. accounting for individual differences | in age Fe 
" Most ¢ of these experiences are vicarious: ex- at marriage. It may y be associated with in- 
posure to the representations of marriage in ~ dividual differences and sex differences in 
print, movies, the radio and television. Less patterns of courtship and _mate selection. - 
vicarious is the learning of the risks of And it may be related to marital success. — 
- failure as epitomized by the ive If as hypothesized above, favorableness of — 
rate. But marriage also ‘directly attitude to marriage varies with parental 
r depicted and defined for the yo young by the happiness, the former may be one of the in- | 
marital relationship of their parents. It is intervening variables in the oft- -noted correla~ 
the: home that they first and tion between the marital happiness of parents. 
and that of their offspring, 
The research reported” below ‘con- 
of their fathers and mothers v with with testing the hypothesis ofa posi- 
a _ and toward one another. Apart from the tive association between the marital SUCCESS — 
Picture ¢ of ‘Marriage which the child may parents and the favorableness of their 
build out of inferences from the parents’ children’s attitude to marriage. Since data 
_behavior one or both parents may wittingly a were secured from men and» women subjects — 
“attempt to indoctrinate the child with a it was also possible to test the widely- ol 
assumption that in our society the unmar- 
joys” of adulthood or as a states to ‘be ried female views marriage “more favorably . 
if not altogether avoided. than « does the male. a 
For the majority of the young, one of 
probable major effects of their ‘Vicarious as THE DATA 
learning” about marriage is that it is made 
to appear a highly attractive and desirable — The. data of the study were obtained with 
“status. (“And “they lived happily ever “anonymous questionnaires filled 
r.”) If this evaluation is not materially jn classes. Th The ‘Subjects 
influenced by knowledge of the divorce rate 
is still subject to some reality testing in ‘the “In y jour Op inion, up to ‘the 
mY that the child has intimate knowledge of the = you were 12, were your parents on the — 
union of his parents, if of no other adults. happy or unhappy in their mar- 
the | extent that 1 marriage as thus. directly categories ‘Very 
at known is perceived a asa highly “satisfying 
experience’ the vicariously assimilated con- Even if it be ‘assumed | that the net effect 


a vicarious experience with marriage is negative the 
¢ ception is reinforced or at least not con-— ergument as to the impact of parental happiness or _ 


tradicted. But insofar as the relationship of unhappiness would still hold. It would be expected - 


his p parents is ‘seen by 1 the child as s fraught | _ that children reared by unhappily married parents — 


Id have an even more unfavorable attitude to 
with conflict and unhappin n wou 
os pp ess ss his c conception va _ matrimony than children ‘whose parents were hap- 


marriage as a desirable goal may y be chal- pily wed. 
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Richard J. Hill 8 The nine e items, which 
as to be scalable pe think you will be 
See sample of of men and women, are — you marry? Very happy (1) happy, -_- 
‘sented as ordered in the final happy or very unhappy (0). 
The scores given the various response cate- a Zo) Do you ‘ever have doubts about your 
are indicated in in the parenthesis. chance of having a successful marriage? 
@ If you marry to oles extent will you ~ Never or rarely (1), occasionally or free 
the life you have had as a single person? ta’ ( 
Do you think you will find 
Not at all (1), very little, to some extent bl 
@ In your opinion to what extent will it far 
"trouble you to give up your per —" (9) Do you think it would be advisable = 
y gi you always to remain 


freedom when you marry? Not 

(1), very little, to some extent, or very 

(3) In your opinion, will adjustment to mar- sponses to each of the nine question "The eS : 
ried life be difficult for you? Not * all total scores ranging from zero to nine ‘repre : * 
or very — their positions or on the continuum defined 
: (4) Do you ever hav eaiiee ~— whethe by the items as favorableness of attitude to 
"marriage. . These totals were then potted 


you will enjoy living exclusively in | mar- 
4 against the subjects’ ratings of their parents’ 


* _ riage with one member of the opposite 
an marital happiness, data for the men 


reliability and validity of marital happi- and women separately analyzed. 
“ness ratings are discussed at length in E. W. Bur- 


gess and L. S. Cottrell, Predicting Success or Failure 
THE SAMPLE STUDIED 


_ in Marriage, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1939, 3 
ure 


“Attitude “Toward Unpublished The data of the study were sec 
women and 215 men by means of 


Master's thesis, Stanford ‘University Library, 1951. 


TABLE 1. Maritat Happiness oF MEN’s PARENTS AND Men’ Scores 
ON oF ATTITUDE TO. ‘SCALE 
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2. HAPPINESS OF WOMEN’S PARENTS AND Women’ s Scores 14 
” 
on “FAVORABLENESS ‘OF ATTITU DE TO MArRIAGE” ‘SCALE 1 


‘Fetal 


- 


questionnaire administered to classes in from the “ very parents to these who 
three colleges in the San Francisco divorced.5 
as _area.* ‘ The classes were for the most part in 


ai 


The results for the women are given in 
pve sociology or psychology. With ith few excep- Table 2. We note first that they have a more 
tions the subjects were undergraduate stu- favorable attitude to ma ‘marriage than the 
aa dents. They ranged in age from sixteen to _ men. The mean score of the women is £ 26 
twenty- seven, , the me median age being 20. as | Compared with a mean of 4.1 11 for the 
The sample was restricted men. This « difference obtains for each of 


| 

| 


persons, whose parents were both living. 
The men and women were predominantly 
and of native- parentage. 


_ The findings for the men — are pre- - ca 


the parental happiness categories. The data, 
therefore, support the that the 
unmarried female is more posi 


case latter the between 


sented in Table 1. They are clearly con- the variables is linear, whereas in the case 


with the hypothesis that the happier 


former it appears to nonlinear. 


the men conceive of their parents’ marriage The mean scale score of the w women d 


¥ om mean 


as being, the more favorable tends to be 


creases from 5.75 (for those who rate their 


the men’s” attitude toward marriage. The parents’ happy” ) to. 


#San Francisco State College, 


favorableness| declines, steadily 


of 


“very happy” and “happy,” 


The CR’s 


versity and University of California at Berkeley. 2.47; “very happy” and “average to very un 


Data were also obtained from students in four As happy,” 4.03; 


Negro educational institutions. These are not re- 
—_ because the responses of the Negro women 


“very happy” and “divorced, 


“happy” and “divorced,” 3. 63; “happy” and 


‘average to very | a. ‘a 62; 


” 


 . . 
score 
signi 
caus 
q for tl 
| 
very 
“dive 
| ony group had one or more years of college edu- The data of Table 2 suggest that the _. 
cation. = = = —pattern of association between parental 
happiness and favorableness of attitude to 
eo _marriage is not the same for women as for mj 
past 
- from 
ident 
to yield a scale and the responses of the — assist 
j. formed a scale with several non-scale types. — 


ERSON GROUP 
is by subsequent 


for those tating their parents’ ‘marriage i 

“average very” unhappy”).7 The explanation can | be advanced for it? 
“score then rises for the women with he problem essentially is why, unlike the 


mean scores women with “divorced parents confidently, 
rate their marriage anticipate marriage as a source of happiness 

happy” or happy.” and satisfaction. One solution to the problem 


of upon the essential 
: vi in this group have scores ni near the u upper of their adult life. _ Insofar as this is true it 
2 limit of the scale. Thirty-four per cent score _ might be argued that, when led to” take a 
s 7, 8, or 9. This contrasts sharply with the _ dim view of marriage because of the decisive - 
2.7 per cent of the men having divorced 4 failure ye _ their parents’ matrimonial 
Parents who secure such high scores. venture men have greater tolerance than 
finding of a sex ‘difference in the outlook. Gen- 


that a proportion of the: women 


women 


women ‘for ‘their 
parental 
happiness and favorableness of attitude to relates to ‘what ‘they ‘consider only a a part 
m of their future life; me 


pattern» of association between 


marriage must be e regarded as as ‘tentative, be- that of the 1 women re- 
cause of the rather small number of men at and lates to what they consider entire 
women with divorced parents. in the present existence. The latter consequently are more 
Study. Assuming, however, that the finding highly ‘motivated t to reject the conception 


marriage given to them by the ex erience 
CR of the difference between the means @ of h Be y ‘P 
for the categories “average to “very unhappy” and t eir parents. Some may even be 
4.31; (b) for the categories ‘ ‘average to that having learned much from the 


very unhappy and “very happy,” 7.17; (c) for failure of their parents they can look 
the categories ‘ ‘average | to very unhappy” and 


“divorced,” (d) for the categories. forward 1 with all | the greater “certainty 
marital | happiness for themselves. 


THE FAMILY AS A’ THREE- :-PERSON GROUP 


Frep L. 


“different: different abled ‘their authors to attain what stu- 

disciplines small group research has dents of social behavior is an enviable level 

grown ata rapid rate during: the of rigor, but a central question "remains: a 

past five years. The limited empirical How far may we generalize these results? 

character of most of these studies has en- | The e objective of the present paper is to 


Th was as part of the 


=e = 


_ project, “Cultural Factors in Talent Development” : 
supported by the Social Science Research Council — 
k from funds granted to it by the John and Mary R. ¥ 
Markle Foundation for on the early 
"identification of talented persons. 
Bernard Cc. Rosen, Florence “Sultan, George 
Psathas 
acknowledged as project members and Ann Den- 


q _ nison, Bob Ellis and William Vosburg for their 7 With regard to this particular paper, the author — 


in the collection and analysis of these 
University, where this work Was con. 


sitions concerning hoc person 


groups by the use of father, mother and 
adolescent son subject groups. Insofar as 
our work is carefully” ‘done, our results 
should contribute to the _understanding of 


ducted , actively supported every phase o of the 
project this assistance is also gratefully 


acknowledged. 


is indebted to T. M. Mills for a most constructive ia 


criticism of the first first draft. i aa 
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_ 7 set up our portable tape recor 


the cntent | to which p propositions c concerning of the type in which the sili pwns 
ad hoc three-person groups may be extended have taken one alternative father 
to family groups, to a more limited another; ; three with» _mother- -son paired 
degree, to other groups with pi prior common against the father; and three with father-— 
experience and expectations of continued — son paired against the mother. We then a 
sent the family successively with these nine 
Our for obtaining sample disagreements rotating isolate role. 
= discussion between na fe father, “mother, and They are asked to talk the he question « over, i 
adolescent son was, very briefly, as follows: understand why each p person chose the 
_ Each family is visited at home. We explain alternative he did, , and, if possible, select one — 
‘that we are interested in the way a ianiy ©=steeatie which best represents the think- a 


considers questions as which relate to the son’s__ ing of the family as a whole. While this ~- Se 


selection of his occupation. To help | the cussion takes place, t the experimenter with- 
family recall specific topics which they may draws to another r room, operates the controls 
«y have previously discussed, we ask the father. , on the sound equipment, and tries to” keep — 
: mother ‘and s¢ son to ¢ check independently one "any other member of the family from over- 
of two alternatives to 47 items fol- hearing or interrupting the "interaction. ‘a 
lowing type:* During May and June of 1953 1 we obtained 


Concerning the selection of the 48 ca 
me their models in a state- wide contest. Some — three criteria wese considered: ethnicit the 
Bs. the boys want to put the models up ideo 


under the club’s name and win n honor were predominantly gen-— 
for the club as a whole. Others want to eration (the son, third) ‘divided - equally 


models up under each boy’s between Jews. cand Ttalians; socioeconomic 

name so that each can gain individual status (SES), numbers of high, 

Which plan should they adopt? medium ‘and low; 4 the son’s achieve- 


Two fathers were their half of the boys 


general, some people feel one father 
more fortunate and some the other. from a frame of more 


Do you think the father with the athletic © to 16 year old boys in ‘New ; Haven public 


7 son or the father with the studious son 
was most fortunate? parochial schools it was possible to work 


© Some people believe that a father yo 4 out a factorial design of the following pe: 
be prepared to speak to a son as a father P a: 
and direct the son’s behavior so long Jews: 
should be accepted a as completely inde-— Over Under 
of his father’s direction after 


fedium 


18 or 21. Which would you tend to Low 
with regard to a boy in his late 20’ s? 48 


made in the home, we request permission to The _ Recordings averaged about 40 
a der. After the minutes in length. The interaction analysis — 


of breaking the on- 


47 item questionnaire has been checked, w tif ‘the 
have the family fill out still another ‘similar into” pone id 
originator an 


ni 
questionnaire so that we will have time to. 

sort through their responses. select en each act to one of Bales’ 12 cate-_ 

> which are identified in our discussion 


items which represent a potential coaliti 
of the index of supportiveness below.? 


1 These items have in | large part | been adapted — One primary objective present 

= to results with those 

_ Seminar at Harvard, conducted by Samuel A. oes 

"Stouffer, Talcott Parsons and R. 
— 


4 Mills 
asked 
single 
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i tion | 
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Mills who, working with student volunteers, = _ number of acts originated in the first row 
asked them to create from three pictures a and column and the person with the least 
‘single dramatic story upon which all: number of acts originated in the last row 
agreed.3 8 comparison requires “that we column, illustrate this c convention 
“utilize jointly. the information concerning form Table 


taken the median of the corresponding. 
the originator and target of each act, as , as well = ber foe the 46 Geel thakeee 


as the category in which it is placed, to form positions. In parenthesis we show 
index which Teflects the t tendency of a value Mills obtained when he carried 
actor, number 1, to give positive for his 48 pe. 

tion by another actor, number 2. The fol- 
port steps are involved in arriving at the 
index o of Mils found: 


ee (a) the acts in the following The highest rates of support. are those 
3 exchanged between the two more active mem- a 


categories w hich have been originated by bers and the rates are very nearly 
person number 1 and directed to. num- 


3 All other distributions of rates are » significantly 

different from these two. This is to say that, 

t 


_1.SHOWS SOLIDARITY, raises other’ as exchange of support is concerned, > 


. SHOWS TENSION RELEASE, jokes, 


au hs, show satisfaction = 


3. AGREES, shows passive acceptance, 


(b) Subtract from the above sum the number 


of acts originated by number 1 and di- 


rected to number 2 in these categories to 


form the numerator of the index: a 


SHOWS ANTAGON ISM, deflates 
other’s status, | defends or asserts self the 
© Divide the above numerator by the num- | 7 is sharply differentiated from the other rela- 
ber of acts originated by number 2in tionships. The results for this sample confirm — 
the following categories: Simmel’s observation. The two more active 
4.GIV ES SUGGESTION, direction, ‘im- members form the pair and the least active 
__ plying autonomy for other member is the relatively isolated third party.’ 
expresses feeling, wish For Mills the 1- —2 value is 12 and the 
6. GIVES ORIENTATION, information, 2 1 value. is 11, which | are higher than the 
Tepeats, clarifies, confirms = other cell values and similar. In our data the 
7.ASKS FOR ORIENTATION, infor: 1-2 value is minus 6 and the 2-1 value is 
repetition, confirmation minus _5—these do not differ “significantly 
8.ASKS FOR OPINION, evaluation, the other values. By correlating the 
analysis, expression of feeling of medians in particular cells of Table 
FOR direction, we may compare the relative magnitudes 
possible ways of action of our values - to Mills’ without regard for 


Te index of support of person 1 of person 2. the difference in means. We obtain: a rho of 
Between three persons, six index 67. Neither the inspection of the ae 


= (d) The result, multiplied by 100, is Ty, the 


are produced. To simplify our reference corresponding cells” of the two most speak-— 24 
a to this set of values we organize it ina ing participants nor the correlation over the ‘ak J 


- 


M. ‘Mills, “Power Relations tition of three into two and one is most effectively 


a Three-Person Groups,” American Sociological Re- 5 stated in von Wiese’s, Systematic Sociology, trans-_ 
view, 18 (August, pp. 551-397. lated by H. 1932, 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
table can be interpreted as ac con- TABLE 2. Mepian — or SurrorT F FOR CELLS 
firmation of Mills’ results on ad hoc groups. __ Low-Ranxinc Parricrrant 
hether the significantly lower mean level 
of the index « of support ‘can be accounted | 
for by the differences in our tasks or by a Cell + 
of groups we, of course, 1 to = 
typology for classifying the individual 


= 
2 
= 


_ index of support, I,2 and In . These indices 5 each: if the isolated person. is persuaded 
are then compared with the medians for the iby the other two, they receive one point each _ 
2 Toy positions, and the experimenter he receives nothing. Thus, for nine 
decisions s there is a total of 18 points. Under — — 
median and — if it is below, the random mean for each 


-solidary “this way, participation he would 


ii 
Al — account for less ‘than three tenths of the 
variation, though the correlation i is | 


= the .5 to 6 range. We therefore have 
attempted to test Mills’ statement by com- 
a Sparing the mean power score e computed by 
the system explained above the first, 
second and third most st speaking participant: partic 
for each | of the four “support types. It may {  sessic 


be seen from Table 3 that the low man does — 7 ) 


= finds that when the two high rank- le 


ing participants have a solidary relationship, 
both the intake and output of. ‘support 


_ the low man is lower than in any other cir- ‘ “- ff 
cumstances. Our data ar are not in not appear to” conspicuous! y worse 


with his finding (see Table 2). The lowest i the solidary (+-+) type. There ae Ss 
value in any row would have been in the Significant Bap | between his power and that 


-solidary (+++) column if our data had the in the second position whereas 
corresponded to Mills’ finding. “It may there is such a gap between the low 


_ seen that no one of the e four cells involved middle ‘man in the « contending (-+ —)a woe 7 
ominant (— +) Support types. 
three of the four support types the 


Mill further t a 


fe 


pesky 
can be (when the relation between the two Mran 
principals is solidary), but it is likely” ANK AND SUPPORT = 


hi the power interests involved in it are inversely ’ 
7 related to the interests of the other member. | ee 
: stronger the coalition, the weaker the Rank 
Position of the | third man, and vice versa. (17) (8) 
Unfortunately Mills had no measure of 
power other than participation. With our 
data, to form a “power” score, we arbi- 
trarily give two points to to each decision. 3rd 
isolated person persuades the others he 


‘is given two points and they receive none; 


The value 8.0 indicates that the most-sp -speak- 
ing participants in solidary (++) groups won on 
if he holds them off and no decision i is : made, the average 8.0 of the 18 possible points. The 


a he is given one point and the other two | get dots in the columns indicate significant Ps. 


ne 
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HE E FAMILY AS | A THREE- :-PERSON GROUP 


4. STABILITY OF BETWEEN FIRST AND THIRD 


344278) 
102° (90) 48 (54) 


* Mills’ values for a ad hoc groups given in parentheses. 


share of the decisions and in cases (--) which is for 
_Teast- speaking person wins least. We have lack | 
found "means for the ‘rank positions 


From this comment and 
within three of the su ort types to be 
and the portions of the text it is our guess that Mills” 


and second most-speaking pe person ‘support types: solidary 
at the .05 level or less.> There is a reversal _ (++); contending (-- —) and dominant 
an 
“of: power scores between the first and second (—-+) tied, and conflict (——) lowest 
pattern, stability. For our data we have the relative 


One observations i in Mills’ Participation for three decisions each with» 
‘the father, ‘mother and son as ‘isolate—a 
with broad implications: for a theory of © a 


total of nine. To arallel Mills procedure 
group process the stability the and the of the role, 
participation patterns through time. His 


q Measure of stability was a comparison of the first pre ged 
"participation rank in the first third of his | e sum of the las 


7 
sessions with the participation rank in the The 
5 last third. His conclusions are as follows: 


for the first three decisions as the criterion 
_In summary, there is one pattern where all ranking, we can compare the consistency 


are stable; there is another where all of participation within | the four support 
positions are unstable; and in the others, the types by use of Kendall’s (see Table 


Strongest position | is stable while the others Corresponding values from Mills’ are 


fluctuate. The significantly stable pattern is 
the solidary (++) one, which, as we have gi en P 


seen, tends to dev elop into the 7 differen- 


“coalition. The significantly unstable one is the is the solidary (+ +), but our “Teast stable 


tg not the conflicting (—— ). T. he dominant 
For similar findings see A. Paul Hare, “Inter- +) has less stability than the conflict- 


action and Consensus in Different Sized Groups,” ; ing, but since there are only seven cases 


American. Sociological Review, 17 (June, 1952), this apparent reversal of order “must remain 
pp. -267; same author, “Small Group Discus- 
q sions with Participatory and Supervisory Leader- in doubt. 


ship,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, Mills tnchialien | in his paper certain obser- | 
48 (1953), pp. 273-275; Fred L. Strodtbeck, “Hus- “vations on the temporal ‘shifts of support 
_band- Wife Interaction Over Revealed Differences,” 4 “patterns. ‘He finds’ that the si solidary | (4+ +) < 


American Sociological Review, 16 (August, 1951), 
16; Robert L. French, “Verbal Output and patterns i in the first phase tend to — 


“Leadership Status in Initially Leaderless Discussion into > the third whereas other patterns more 


Groups,” American Psychologist, 5 (1950), pp. frequently shift toward solidarity 
310-311; and, if it may be inferred that an instruc- —). Mills’ “refers “to 


_ tor has more power than students, F. F. Stephan — he 
d E. G. -Mishler, “The Distribution of Participa- th ese two la tter patterns | as terminal ‘pat- 


G. Kendall, Rank 
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ang {ERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL R REVIEW 
terns. Unfortunately our ur data not particular and pervasive wa} 
- tabulated so that this comparison | could be family. There was every reason t 
made at a modest cost. . We do note however that after the experimental ; session 
that one might infer from Mills’ « comments — they would pick up their daily relations very 
that primary groups with a much lo longer much as they been in the past. ‘Their 
in which to stabilize their interaction — the experimental session ‘pro- 
 « would tend to be more concentrated in the ceeded on a broad basis of common knowl-_ 
and —) categories. While our edge and their behavior in the experimental 
distribution cases is in line” with this _ Situation could very well hi 
in their interpersonal relations at a latter 
(15) The tendency for a three person group to 
ees “break into a pair and another party, which — 
~ was the central theme of Mills’ analysis, 
would see seem to run counter to certain ex- 
“the observed ¢ differences are not expressed, parents give succorance 
‘to children contingent upon the child’s con- 
a forming | to selected rules of behavior. This 
elemental aspect of the relationship becomes 4 
= grouf 
Any given —_ of face to stoici interaction _ tempted to believe that a son has moved into 
g 
a can be categorized in many ‘different ways. a position where his censure of parents may 
Even a simple sy: system such as s Bales’, which — be fully as effective : a control mechanism as 
only a small portion of the avail- parents’ censure of the son. Competition for 
‘ able information, results | in units which can sexual favors is regulated by incest proscrip-- 

be recombined to form a number of meas- “tions. The action of one family ‘member in 
ures or indices. The net e effect of this lati- the: community is not without implications — 
tude in analysis is to Provide a very large for other family members. In short, three 


set of potential hypotheses which may be family ‘members | may, in many important 


tested. Since the case 


special pre- ways, , reward one. another and accept re- 

cautions must be taken against errors of the “sponsibility for another’s being. 

first kind—the of the null hypothe- member can easily withdraw the 

sis ] fact true. relationship. From considerations this 
To avoid: errors of ‘the first. type some order one can form a strong common sense 


workers only report” which basis for the expectation that the division 


they have demonstrated several times and 

- others report, or write as if they” are re- 
only those have 


“detail, he the 
_ characteristics of his group, and he was com- 


pletely candid in noting that findings 


_ arose from what we have come to call “blind — 
_ analysis” n notwithstanding the fact that they 

had in part been ‘ ‘adumbrated” by Simmel. 
Mills’ treatment invited comparison, , and 
although we had collected our three- person 

_ interaction for a different nt purpose, ccompari- | 
subjects we used were telated in 


of the trio into two anc and one will be atten- 
‘uated in families in contrast with ad hoc 
‘groups and in way account for 


party can be ‘ned we 


for | our subjects. There were nine specific 


decisions, each person | had three isolated 


and six x coupled coalitions and the g: group was 


instructed to try to achieve consensus. This — 


shifting of coalitions would str strike at _ the: 
stability « of relations which might have 
grown if only one task were involved, hence 


the task also might have caused ‘the de 


parture from Mills’ distribution of ‘support | 


findings s which we re we report t in Table ak. 
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‘effects of our using a different wa problem, as one of a ‘series s of more or —_ 
from Mills’ are not entirely negative. We cumulative increments in our under- 
were ‘enabled by virtue of our decision- -win- standing of factors which influence partici- 
the relative p the low man in _In conclusion, we have attempted to assess 
‘solidary (+ +) group which had not the appropriateness for families of proposi- 
been tested with | equal directness by Mills. tions derived from the study of ad hoc three- 
It is plausible t to believe that the members — person groups. We do not find in families 
of the n major coalition in a 1 solidary (+ +) the regularities in the distribution of sup- — 
family would not pool their power against port which Mills’ reported, nor do we 
low man to th the same degree as would confirm the tendency for solidary high- 
an ad hoc group. While the evidence we participating ‘members to dominate the -_ 
present is in line with such an expectation, cision. -making which Mills anticipated would 
_ te proposition at issue cannot be firmly materialize. We do find in families, like — 
established until it has been demonstrated, many other groups, decision-making power 
in accordance with Mills’ expectations, that is associated with high Participation. al We > 
‘the ranking "participant in “hoc confirm Mills’ finding that when the 
| solidarity (+ groups is in fact less active members are solidary in their 
powerful than the low 1 ranking member in elation to one another the stability of their 
"groups with other support characteristics. rank participation is high, but we do not 
‘= _A point of correspondence between Mills’ find that when the two most active members — 
study and the present, which encourages —— in conflict, the stability is as low for 


to believe that it is fruitful to think in terms — families as he found it to be for ad hoc | 


ofa a ‘common process underlying both pri-— = 


_mary and ad hoc group interaction, ‘relates Abnormal "Social ‘Psychology, 46 (1951), pp. 


-solidary (+ +) pattern results in the most ~— velopmental Trends in the Structure of Small 
oups,” Sociometry (February, 1953), pp. 7-39. 


In both studies it is demonstrated that the Christoph Rebett Bales, “De- 
Fe 
® Talcott Parsons, Robert F. ‘Bakes and Edward 


In this manner = 
3 _ Support type takes its place along with pre- A 


based upon = set of data and related to father, ‘ 
Robert F. ‘Bales and Fred L mother, and roles will b be described in later 


CHANGE IN FARM TECHNOLOGY AS RELATED TO 
FAMILISM, FAMILY DECISION MAKING, AND 


ERTAIN previous studies have shown p of These 


that acceptance: of innovations in raise the question whether the roles and 


farming is related to dependence ‘The Numerical Analysis Laboratory provided 
e upon neighborhood and kinship ties and tc to assistance in computations for the study. = | 
1 Eugene A. Wilkening, “A Sociopsychological 
: * Expanded version of paper read at the annual» a Approach to the Study of Acceptance of Innova- 
meeting of the American Sociological Society, 4 tions in Farming,” Rural Sociology, 15 (December, © 
August, 1953. Data for this paper were obtained 1950), pp. 352-364 ; and Harald A. Pedersen, “Cul- 
from a study of acceptance of farm practices as tural Differences the Acceptance of Recom- 
related to family and other group factors supported © 4 mended Practices,” Rural Sociology, 6 (March, +5 
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relationships of the farmer within the in farms three years or longer, | both hus- 


= roles and relationships are enhanced or 


titution of the family i influence his role and F; band and wife were living, had at least one 4 
child 12 to 19 years of age, had made threee 
the he acceptance of change in technology is fourths or more of their income from techne 
concerned. Put another way, how does the farming in 1951, and had no serious physical — 0% The 
of husband-father influence the role of “or language difficulties. Of those qualified, 
farm operator i in making decisions involv-— eleven refused to be interviewed and “eight 
ing” changes in technology? The general were not at home on repeated visits. ei, 
hypothesis is that family roles and relation- The “sample families were largely the 
ships are differentially ‘associated with the second generation of “German immigrants. 
acceptance of changes farm technology per cent of the husbands had at 
depending upon the extent to which those least ¢ one > parent born in aged and 4. 42 
jeopardized by accepting those changes. another Only 9.2 per cent 
a An assumption upon which this hypothe- — of the wives had one or t more parents of 
sis is based is that family ‘and farm are in- German birth, and 2 A per cent born in- 
and that changes in one another country. _Four- fifths of the farm An at 
in a change in the test of the dairying for half or more of __ famili 
ms had less than § 


family 
questi 
ry way of life. that of “how variations in organiza- 
studies, however, have % attempted to ) deter- tion relate to acceptance of change in farm 
mine » how farm and family are interrelated technology i in general, indexes of acceptance 
and what the significance of variations in (adoption) of a number of practices oda 
one are for the other.” If each can vary more — constructed. The eighteen change-i -in- a 
or less. independently, then ‘change one practices were divided into two groups, those 
loes not necessarily result appreciable which were innovations the sense that 
_consequences for the other. This study is they required n new techniques or materials 
“mainly. coacerned with the manner in which - or both, and those which were improvements _ 


was s felt that the 


innovations than of improvements, since 
data presented here novations are more likely to affect changes 
from 170 farm operators and their wives in in these roles and relationships. But, since 


_ a county (Sauk) in south central Wi isconsin. the classification of the two types of prac- 
The design of the study, of which this is _ tices is somewhat arbitrary, both indexes and 


only a part, required that the sample be 
selected to eliminate certain variations ex- Innovations: Used the following: field baler, 
‘traneous to the study. Ao one-third ‘sample hay chopper, 2—4-D for weed control, ever seeded 


; _ alfalfa-brome mixture, strip cropping, grass silage, 
of the farm operators who met the following — artificial insemination, milking machine, a 


7 criteria | were selected for r interview: owned © milk cooler, and residual fly spray on barn. All of | 

(Used 200 Ib. or more of recom- 


fertilizer on pasture with seeding, 


tested soil within past three years, ever used high 3 
ze 1951), pp. 1- 19; end Ervin J. Long Rall nitrogen fertilizer on corn as side-dressing, kept me 
Kenneth Parsons, How Family Labor Affects Wis- livestock off part or all of woodland in 1951, used aie 

_ consin Farming, Research Bulletin 167 Rege--veall registered sire in 1951, ever tested cows for produc- 
Station, Madison, May, tion, clipped cows’ udders in 1951, and 
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CHANGE IN FARM TECHNOLOGY RELATED TO ‘FAMILISM 


a ‘combined index of the two are taken as” _ lower halves by a critical ratio of 2. ‘Weights — 
4 ‘three measures of the same dependent assigned arbitrarily without t the of 
-variable—acceptance of ‘change in ‘statistical devices. The indexes were used as 
it Dns main methodological | problem of t of this spect to » the family | factors ; rather thi 
study was that of constructing measures of numerical of those factor 
nd valid. While there are scales of family LABOR 
olidarity and integration, established meas- 
of the ‘components of familism and 
decision-making are almost nonexistent. family 
Hence, one task of this study was to devise ‘the labor requirement for the farm is an 
measures of inter-family “dependence or indication of of interdependence between fam 
b familism and of the extent to which decision ily and farm. Since the main hypothesis i IS 
& was father-centered. It was not the based upon the assumption that such inter- a 
intent to develop scales of these variables. ie saseomncng exists, the relationship between | 
An attempt was made only to classify the proportion of labor supplied by the family 
families studied into three or four "categories and acceptance of change in farm technol- 
with respect to these variables. will be presented 
Both behavioral and attitudinal data were  Four-fifths of the farm operators reported 
© seen for constructing the indexes of the that the family provided almost all of the 
family variables. . W hile this raises some /abor for the farm. . Twelve per ¢ cent reported 
_— about the unidimensionality of the that family labor made up about three- 
measures, it was felt that greater “validity fourths and ‘eight per cent reported a 
ome be assured at this stage of investiga- family labor made up half or less of the total 
tion than byu using s either type of data alone. | labor requirement. The chi square test of 
comparison of expected and actual dis- 


tribution of “cases according to the three 
measures of acceptance and proportion of 
labor by the family reveals high 


of a ~The 


inclusion “both husband and wife 


of wife’s. responses of the 


husband? S responses were used for measures 


Tesponses in the same measures. In | 


"sponses were more reliable i in (2 d.f. sceepance of improve- 
\ Both husband and wife were interviewed at ‘ments, (17.71, 6 , less than 01; 
the same time by different ‘persons. goceptance of all practices, 12.67, 6 df, 
‘consistent negative relationship be- 
tween acceptance of change in farm tech- 
Eleanor Godfrey has attempted to develop family suggests that there is 
‘a typology based upon these and other dimensions between family and farm, although other — i. 


of the family in “A Construction of Family Types explanations are not ruled out. For example, 
io Their Empirical Validation,” doctoral disserta- 


tion, Harvard University, 1950. Robert A. Rohwer when size of farm is controlled, extent of Es 4 
has: constructed an index of familism in Family labor provided | | by the family : is negatively * 
; ene and Tenure Experience, Bulletin 375, Iowa associated only with acceptance of innova- 


Agricultural Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa, 1950. tions ata significant level (1 per cent). But 


For measures of family integration, see Robert C. th 
, } above data are evidence that family and 
Angell, The Family Encounters the e data ya 


New York: Scribners, 1934, pp. 14-15; Ruth S. - farm are interdependent at and that — . 

Chicago: The University of Chicago, 1938;  ®*Tables from which the chi the 
a Families Under Stress, New associations presented in this paper are on file 

, 1949, pp. 130-132 and the Department of Rural Sociology, University a. aa 
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are e likely to influence decisions dividuals their with 
FAMILY | INTEGRATION AND CHANGE not an indication of the extent to which 
a 


Family integration as used here tefers © in farm matters. Rather, it is an indication 


~. he degree to which the family functions as of the coherence of the family unit. It was 
unit in attaining common goals with: the ‘conceived that integration might operate to 
the individual members being influence acceptance of change in at least 


two different ways. On the one hand, change 
from th the wife's responses are: : joint tends to dierupt, established behavior ate 


solidarity and esprit de corps. index of 
a integration was constructed, ‘based upon 


weighted ratings for each of these four niques. On the hand, 
aspects.® _Jcint participation: was rated cooperation might be expected to ‘pro- 
the “interviewer everything,” “vide motivation for “change to the extent 
- “many, ¥ “some,” ‘ “few,” and “almost none” that such change would result in benefits to fi | 
the family. no consistent ‘Te 


with weights | from five to one. The rating 


based upon responses questions asked 


pach Wife: shout extent of tion 


members was “very co- 


“very uncooperative” on and the "ecoeptance variables were mainte 


ife’ d 
__ basis of the wife’s response to a direct ques-— significant at the 5 per cent level of proba- 


social | 
tion. Feeling of solidarity rated by the bility. The index of integration is associated to 


interviewer as very “above aver- the ac acceptance of : and with en ind 
4 age, “average, dissatisfaction” ” and the acceptance of improvements at no less include 
“much dissatisfaction. Responses to” ques- than about a 50-50 probability. Only the gree 
tions about assisting “children in getting rating of family solidarity is positively ase obligat 

started in farming or in another occupation, sociated with the acceptance of improve- 

Be ye. parents — in old age, attitude of ~ ments in farming at the 5 per cent level of ‘2 include 

_ wife ‘toward helping with field work, attitude - probability. and the rating of esprit de c corps 
7 of husband toward helping with housework, is positively associated with the index of 
and feeling about chores | for children pro- _ acceptance of all practices at the .1 per cent 
vided a basis for the rating. Degree of esprit level of probability. 
ca de corps: _was rated by the interviewer as These findings suggest that while family — 
“much pride in in family,” “some pride in fam-— integration tends to be positively associated 

“ily” and ‘ “no pride in family” with weights with acceptance of innovations and improve- 

from three to one. ratings were based ments in farming in that all associations 
were in a positive direction and two were bg 
“associated at much above chance expecta: 
tions, the null form of the hypothesis can 
not be ‘rejected with much certainty. 

us integration is a factor in acceptance of in- ie 
and improvements in farming, it 


operates more as a conditioning than as 3 a 


the four aspects of {family integration is rela-_ 
s tively independent i in that the coefficients of 
correlation of each aspect with the other 

_ range from +. 34 to + .58. Also integration 
measured is independent of familism, 


with correlation. of only 04. This meets causal factor. Multiple and partial corre 


the « criticism that s some measures s of solidar- integration factors with 


* Luther Jansen, “Measuring Family Soli- | 
See Reuben Hill, cit, Pp. 1952), pp. 727-733. _ 
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CHANGE. IN FARM TECHNOLOGY RELATED TO FAMILISM. 


or INNovs TIONS AND EMENTS FARMING 


AND THE ACCEPTANCE | 


ky 


Degrees Prob- Degrees -Prob- 
of ability of ability of ability 
Free- (less Chi Free- Chi Free- (less 


Index x of integration 
of 
family members _ : 
tion of family 6 


assistance between relatives as com- 
“conclusive test.§ pared with nonrelatives. (see Table 2). The 
FAMILISM AND CHANGE with re respect to degree of familism. 
According to the general hypothesis, 
was expected that the greater r the degree 
familism the less the acceptance of im 


“acceptance of improvements in 
This is ba.ed upon the reasoning 


‘Due to limitations i in the scope of the ae 


dependence upon family and kin would — 


index of familism was constructed to 


result in more conservatism of the farm 
include only certain. indications of the « 


d d operator taking on new practices, , since 
‘gee | decision would be influenced by con- 


- obligation to immediate kin and 1 family siderations of security and family interest 7 
_as well as economic advantage. On the other 
includes the idea of dependence for mutua ve c it 
‘acceptance improvements in existing 
pendence for obtaining» a ‘start in farming. 


farm operations since they involve less risk — 
The feeling of obligation to children and and | less change in existing family norms and 
to other kin is the reciprocal of dependence. 


The index of familism i is composed of items The | 


square test indicates that there 
four pes: (a) those pertaining to in- is somewhat less than a 5O per cent ‘proba- 
fluence of parents in occupational choice of 


hild bility of chance association between fami- x 
upport paren s in old age, (c) ex association between 


about farming about homemaking, 


and (d) the extent of social contact and 


That family integration does influence certain 
_ types of family behavior is indicated by the positive — Hence, the hypothesis is not supported with | A 
between joint family participation, family respect to the relationship between familism 
_ Solidarity, and index of integration, with an index and changes i ‘in farm technology. There i is no : 
; of of family living at the 1 per cent level of probability. ‘significant negative é association between 


®See Ernest W. Burgess and Harvey Locke, The 
Family Institution to Companionship, New {amilism, measured, and acceptance of 


York: American Book Co., 1945, innovations, and the toward 


positive rather than in a ‘negative direction. 
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Upper Lower Critical 
Half Ratio of 


ieee feels that child 
should take over farm 
Wife feels parents should 
provide at least some 
for children to get started 


into farming or 


to ‘Support parents if unable 


to “support themselves 
Wife feels children ought to 4 
learned most about hhome- art 
making from mother 


Index of kinship contacts was based upon: 
(1) Whether most of relatives of each husband and wife lived 


@® Whether most of relatives of husband and wife belonged to same aw = 


(3) Whether family visited more with relatives than nonrelatives = | 
| = Whether husband exchanged work more with relativ es than nonrelative: es . ob = gle 


{ 


ts" | (5) Whether family keeps in close touch with relatives not living nearby Fy 


_‘-~positive association between fe familism and © with acceptance is greatest when the fan mily | 
acceptance of improvements is contrary to 4 contributes almost all of the labor for 
‘These findings, contrary to the hypothesis, second observation i is s that of 
lead to further analysis and inspection of familism is | related to size of farm, When 
individual | cases with high and low familism. the cases are classified by familism and by va 
Th he first observation is that high familism acceptance of those changes regarded as” Lh 
is positively associated with the adoption of — improvements for those with less than 100 
improvements in farming for those cases acres of cropland and for those with 100 
in which the family provided more than acres and over ‘separately, the positive 1 re- 
While -fourths of the labor for the farm. lationship between familism and acceptance 
While this association is. “significant at the disappears. An interpretation is that fami- 
cent level, b of lism -responses- greater od 


| 


> 


cases ch a is more investment in there more 
of outside labor was hired. This suggests be be gained by reciprocal relationships | 
_ that positive relationship (of familism tween young and generations. Perhaps 
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CHANGE. IN FARM TECHNOLOGY RELATED TO FAMILISM 
TABLE 3. Cur Squanzs awp PROBABILITY oF oF CHANCE ASSOCIATIONS Between INDEX OF 
INDEX oF KinsHip ConTACTS, SOURCE OF KNOWLEDGE ABOUT FARMING, AND ACCEPTANCE 
INNOVATIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS IN FARMING 


Index of Indexof 


Square Free- bility Square Free- bility Square Free- 


dom (less than) dom (less than) dom m (less than) 


Index of kinship 


most about 
fi 


familism in one ‘sense is is of the ever, is the 
attempt on the part of family t to attain acceptance of _improvements in farming at 
to maintain security, and status of both the 1 per cent level of probability. | Those 

| Ee. who said they had learned most from from their a 

| av ‘The index of kinship contacts, | taken | asa fathers had adopted fewest improvements in 
separate measure of _familism, shows 1 no farming, although they had adopted about 
‘relationship either positive or negative as many innovations. While these findings 
the acceptance of innovations or improve- are not in direct support of the: original 7 

ments in farming. Whether husband learned hypothesis, the negative association between 


q about farming from his father, how- dependence upon father for 


otal “4 Half “Half. 


Husband does not discuss farm 


matters except buying major 
equipment 


Should not be free to make 
decisions until they 
are 20 or 
Husband is most influential 
‘I in decisions on farm equip- 
ment , household appliances, 
¥ Husband decides | on ‘spendin; 
money or recreation or 
for children 
Children do not have 
savings or bank account a 


Husband decides on more of eee 


children’s activities than wife 
Children not consulted on either 
spending money or recreation 
to farm in husband 
mame only 


4 
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5. Cut SQUARES AND or CHANCE ASSOCIATION OF INDEX oF FATHER- CENTERED 
_Decision- Maxrnc, Discussion oF FaRM MATTERS WITH Son ATtirupe Towarp 
aia: PARTNERSHIP AND SHARE ARRANGEMENTS, WITH ACCEPTANCE OF INNOVATIONS AND 


_ IMPROVEMENTS IN FARMING 
Indexof 
bility Square ‘bility Square ‘Free- bility” 
dom (less than) (less dm (less than) 


_with sons* = 02 10 4. 0S 


about farming and acceptance of improve- risk of failure in producing the desired re 


“ments: in farming does suggest that a de- sults is not consistent with the eal 


pendent family role _is not conducive to of his position of authority. eee | a 
“consequence in either case. Examination of 4 
extent to which decision- -making for distribution of cases within the highest 


4 


the family is centered in the father and is category of acceptance of innovations, how- tf accept 
influenced by traditional norms rather than — ever, reveals seven out of fifty of those low | -‘gratiol 


by the interests s of other members of the jin father- centered decision with very high 
 famil the third dimension of family accer | 
family is the Dill acceptance, and only one out of ‘on at 


= 


organization associated with acceptance ‘Of of those high in father-centered decision at 
innovations and improvements in farming. the same level of acceptance. Such dif- _ on o 


do not exist at the lower levels « of te 
tered decision- ‘making responses acceptance. This suggests that while shared hey 
7 the wife to questions about the nature of decision making might be an important or the 
decision-making in farm matters, household dition for high acceptance, Tow acceptance 
matters, and matters pertaining to children’s ‘is influenced | by many other factors 


‘The hypothesis i is t that the more father The hypothesis is supported only insofar — 
centered the decision- yn-making ‘the fewer in as it applies to the relationship between the _ 
Rovations but there would be no jndex of father-centered decision- -making 
association _ With improvements “accepted. and acceptance of improvements in farming. _ 
The reasoning is that the acceptance of in- The expectation that father-<¢ centered 
novations is not as likely to occur in in cision- making would have a ne negative ‘effect 
matters J when the father ex exerts most upon acceptance of innovations is not up- 


influence in all decisions The father’ held. the use of two other items 
authority i is likely to be based upon tra- in the ind 


ditional definition of the father’ s role of 
carrying on the practices proved on the basis F athers matters 
past experience rathe rather than of f trying out their sons had adopted more total practices 
+ new ideas based upon scientific experiments. than had those who had not. "Also, those 

Also » the acceptance of innovations with farmers that ‘partnership. or 
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share were best, for is from data not 


sons interested int remaining on the in this paner that goals and values of 
tam, had adopted ‘more innovations than farm o or his wife are more highly 
had those who thought separate of innovations 
were best. In a partnership or share in the farm than are the 
7 “arrangement jit is expected that the son structural factors. Furthermore, it is known 
4 would share more in the decisions than if, that situational factors and contacts for 
the: son had a si separate project. ‘These find- information "influence acceptance of “pracy 
ings” suggest that while the nature of de- tices. 
 cision- making within the family ‘in general There is little evidence that the family 
has: little bearing upon acceptance of change factors considered in this pa paper er have a a dif- 
in farm technology, perhaps the relation- 
ship between father and son wi with respect innovations distinguished 
farm matters does have @ bearing upon acceptance of improvements in farming as 
CONCLUSIONS > family factors and the two acceptance 
indexes w were the same in all cases where 
Evidence p presented in this | study sugs suggests there was was evidence of association, although 
that: family relationships" as indicated by there were differences in probability of 
decision- -making have little direct influence is that while there are im- 
the acceptance of innovations or im- portant mutual influences between 1 the farm 
"provements i in farming. Such association a! ‘as and the family, variations in general 
occur gests that these ‘structural structure do not "necessarily produce varia- 
factors operate to affect acceptance at the tions in the farm in at least one ‘important — 
higher levels but do not explain low respect, the acceptance 0 of innovations 


acceptance. In words, degrees of inte- _ improvements in farming. A related conclu- 

_familism, father- centered de- is that the role of husband- father has 
-making ar are not predictive of accept- consistent influence u upon the role of farm 


— in themselves. Of higher predictive — operator in the acceptance of changes in 


value are specific i related to the operar farm technology. 
of the farm enterprise such as whether 
10 Eugene A. ilkening, Acceptance of Im-— 


the informant learned ‘Most about | farming Farm Practices in Three Coastal Plain 


_ from father rather than from other sources, Counties of North Carolina, Technical Bulletin 98, 


or the nature of the arrangement between North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, May, 1952; and, “Sources 


father: = of Information for Improved ‘Farm Practices 


tions as therapeutic ag agencies is of inmates social climate of 


ment — inferior qualifications of _ Kenyon J. Scudder, Prisoners are People, Gar- 


City, New York: Doubleday and ‘Company, 
Harry Elmer Barnes and Negley K. Teeters, 1952. 


in Criminology, ‘New York: Pren- A. Island 
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the inmates have received less atten of leaders and 
_tion.* Failure to investigate more thoroughly - 
‘Data on leadership were obtained from 
the dynamics of interaction among prison . 
é sociometric schedule which was adminis- 


may be a serious theoretical and 
methodological omi omission in “criminological tered to the residents of ‘Trusty Quarters, a 


Results: of an investi ati on into inmat 
investigation in om completed and ‘returned their s "schedules. 38 
* interaction in a western state prison are Included in schedules ‘is: 
ported i in this paper. Although | data were ¢ 


obtained on several kinds’ of interaction, designed obtain t names of | ‘inmate 
uch ‘congeniality, _Teaders.? Responses to this item were vali- 
4 dated against the results of an official elec- 


leaders ip, the discussion here is limited “in which a the “Inmate’ 


Council w were chosen.!° Results of the 
tion, held one week after the schedules 


“ were cor completed, are in agreement with our 
_ The study is chiefly concerned with two sociometric data. 
- problems: : (1) How may inmate leaders and, Hypotheses to be tested. Eventual p 
followers be identified? (2) Assuming diction and control of prison leadership Te- 


‘that leaders and followers are known, how — quires (1) _ identification of the general 


a 
may their interrelations be investigated characteristics of leaders and (2) knowledge 
as to promote the eventual prediction ion and 
control of leadership ‘phenomena? for t the” ‘purposes at hand. They 
should be consistent with current theories and 
wer empiri The assumptions required 
study are: (1) Social interaction a 
§ i quisite for any important influence to be exerted © * 
says or - does what to whom, and ith what = one inmate by another. (2) Inmates are able 
effect? However, common sense opinions are and willing to name those of their fellows who in- — 
a compelling forces in the determination fluence them. (3) A sociometric test is a reliable 7 
of penal policies that random techniques device for securing on inmate influence 
and interaction. 


procedures which, interpreted to escape or commit serious rule infractions. 
‘More seriously maladjusted inmates are housed in 


consistently with certain assumptions, Box, a close custody building. The 
enable us to approximate the results of an | author for several years was Director of Classifica- 
7 This is a forty per cen cent sample e of the Trusty 

* Most important among ‘the studies of prison Quarters population. No significant differences 


prefer 
by vi 
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these 
istics 
ing to 
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7 - social structure are Donald Clemmer, The Prison observed between the sample and the rest of the 
Community, Boston: “Christopher Publishing inmates on any social or criminal characteristics. 
House, 1940: Hans Reimer, “Socialization in the Chi-square tests were used vat the five per cont 
Prison Community,” Proceedings of the American level of significance. 
Prison Association (1937), pp. 151-155; Norman ® This item was stated as “Name the 
e Hayner and Ellis Ash, , “The Prison as a Com- inmates now in the institution who are in your 
munity,” American Sociological Review, 5 (April, opinion best fitted to represent the rest of the in- 
1940), pp. 577-583; Kirson Weinberg, “Aspects of ~ mates by selection for the Council. List your first 
ae the Prison’s Social Structure,” American Journal choice on the line below, then your second — 
of Sociology, 47 (March, 1942), pp pp. 717-726. ‘on the second line.” The present is 
® For studies of inmate interaction see to first choices. 
Moreno , Who Shall Survive? Washington, D. C.: Council, elected : annually, with 
es Nervous and Mental Disease Publishing Company, the staff on such matters as recreation, inmate wel- eu t 
1934; and Helen Jennings, Leadership and Isola- — fare, visits, and correspondence privileges. = ag ( 
tion, New York: Longmans, Green and 11 Distributions of and of 
Votes in the election: did differ 
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_ LEADERSHIP AMONG PRISON INMATES a2 


— of the kinds of inmates who a are most likely © accepted or rejected within specified pom 
to be influenced by certain types of leaders. of probability. For example, the assertion 
Accordingly, two sets of hypotheses were that leaders do not differ from the rest 
‘in this study submitted t statistical Trusty Quarters | prisoners was tested by 
The first set is concerned with the question: classifying the two groups of inmates accord- ale 
Are the social and criminal backgrounds o of : ing to the s sub- ~categories of a given il 
inmate leaders significantly different from acteristic, and then determining the signifi- — 
those of the other prisoners? ‘Specifically, cance of the difference between the 
these hypotheses, stated in null form, assert resulting frequency distributions. 18 
that leaders are not significantly different was repeated each of the 
from the total ‘Trusty Quarters population characteristics on which reliable’ “{nforma- 
with ‘Tespect age, ethnic status, —occupa- was available. 
tion, ‘marital status, educational attainment, The second set of _ hypotheses, asserting 
intelligence, type of offense, previous that leadership preferences. are 
criminal r record , or institutional adjustment. of the 1 respondents’ ‘characteristics, 
of “certain of these hypotheses a somewhat more elaborate testing pro-— 
identifies ‘background characteristics that cedure. To illustrate, Table 1 presents data 
are significantly associated with the status on leaders and “followers classified according 7 
o type of offense. Leaders and the respond- 
of inmate leader. Eat ill . to type se. Leaders a e resp 
The second set of hy potheses is concerned 
question: ‘Do variations the Le 


TABLE 1. —_— AND RESPONDENTS WHO CHOSE 
social and criminal backgrounds of our THEM ‘CLASSIFIED By TYPE OF OFFENSE __ 
-Tespondents influence _ their choices” for = 
leaders? Stated in null form, these hypothe- Totals 
ses assert that leadership preferences, asin- Violence 
dicated | by responses to our schedule, are Violence 31 
tioned above. That is , expressions of Property 7 
variations in the backgrounds of o 
these hypotheses implies that the character- ents by whom they were chosen are’ 
istics of leaders ‘differ accord- with toa given characteristic, 


raits of leaders 
the prisoners does not occur with plotted in “rows ‘and “those 
to their leadership preferences, 

general number, and there are as many of each as ; 
of leaders and of the. varia- there are sub- -categories within the ‘charac- 


tions leadership preferences among teristic used in classifying the inmates y 


“different groups of inmates should facilitate Cell frequencies in Table 1 may easily 
the prediction and ‘Tegulation of interper- be compared to a hypothetical model which 
- sonal contacts _and influences + within the is based on the assumption that leadership 
choices are independent of type of offense. 
simplify. ‘the control of the. prisoner model is constructed by making cell 
tion by means “segregation or special frequencies proportional to the products of 
assignments. their row and column totals. If the 
Procedures for testing th the sis of independence is ‘tenable, the model 


above ‘hypotheses, when tested by con- . should duplicate the cell frequencies 


chi- -square- analysis? be Table 1. Large “discrepancies between ‘the 


York Van Nostrand, 1939, Vol. 168-186. 
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related to the crimes for ‘which ‘the ‘Tespond 


— 


"AMERICAN § SOCIOLOGICAL RE\ 
that the hypothesis be lowers classified according to each « of 


First 


chi- ‘ont of 
square for Table 1 rejects" the 


hypothesis the one per cent level of 


significance. Thus, leadership preferences, leaders with the total population suggests 


that, in general, factors related criminal 


career and» institutional adjustment; are. a 


significantly associated leadership, 
while social economic background traits 
not. Leaders, asa group, do not differ 
_ from t the other inmates with respect to 288) | 
occupation, educational attainment, ethnic 


q 
‘status, ‘marital "status, or scores: on an in- 


were committed to prison. 

What, however, is the nature of the re- 
lationship between leadership and type of © 
offense? Further analysis of the data brings 
4 ‘out t several other important facts regarding _ 
a prison leadership. For example, the most 
Striking» disparities between the independ- 
ence model and Table occur along the 
diagonal of homogeneity. That is, _ violent 
are almost exclusive in their 
preference for leaders who are also violent — 


telligence test. However, leaders 
served more years in prison, have longer 
_ sentences remaining to be served, are more 
- frequently charged with crimes of violence, 
and are likely to be ‘repeated 
offenders, while sex offenders prefer sex offenders. Significantly more leaders 
offenders, and property offenders likewise other. inmates are Officially d diagnosed signinc 
choose leaders from their own offense cates id homosexual, psychoneurotic, psycho- charac 


gory. This tendency for like to choose like is 


pathic." inally, the institutional adjust hite: 
significant at the cent level. “ments of leaders are marked by a signifi- 
cantly” greater number of serious rule Other 


Furthermore, persons committed for violent attempted throug 
or property offenses refrain from ‘choosing ractions, ing a es- 


erence: 
sex "offenders and, ‘conversely, sex offenders cape, fighting, and assault. | 


intelli 
avoid choosing property offenders. Despite selected as leaders first 
these differences in the patterns of offenders, non- violent offenders, ‘or persons who 


certain types of offenders, there is neverthe- __with short prison sentences. Most important a 


less a significant tendency for persons in all among the pee of leadership are 


offense categories to select leaders who are criminal maturity, comparatively permanent 


‘committed for crimes of violence. tenure _ institution, , and habits of 


S, 7 
<i aggressiveness: and violence. ‘It is probable, 
statistical analysis of Table 1 ‘shows that ‘therefore, that ‘the group identifications of 


certain Offense ¢ category— the ‘inmates are generally organized around that re 
namely, ’ crimes of -violence—is_ uniformly ‘the activities and interests of the least im- senten 


related to leader status, important differ- offenders, and that the values tional 
ences occur in the preference patterns of _ the prison culture encourage ‘rebellion and | 


inmates who classified by the offenses non- 1-conformity. 


for which they were imprisoned. Patterns of preference among ‘the re- 


Analyses similar to the above 1 were made ‘spondents. What are the major v variations » cant. 
of the interrelations ai among leaders and fol- the: leader preferences a our respondents? 


The significance of the departure of any cell 4 “tances 
or set of cells from the frequencies expected accord- at 3 17 Differences not significant | at five ‘per ¢ cent : 


ing to the model can be computed by appropriately level. 
partitioning the: contributions ms to the chi- chi-square per cent 


This barrier between sex offenders and other 19 All were cas' 


inmates is also statistically si significant. records. aay 7 
| 
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| ‘LEADERSHIP AMONG PRISON INMATES | 


“above. Different | choice patterns of inmates ‘frequency of contact and thereby facili- 
g classified by type of offense have already tates the regimentation of | inmate activities. a 
been mentioned. Other important variations segregation is effective, influence 
occur with respect to both ‘social and crim- should be reflected in the ‘choices of our 
background respondents. To test the effect of segrega- 
Fi irst | offenders, for example, select leaders tion, leaders and the respondents | who chose 
who are first -offenders.2° Recidivists do so them were classified according to whether 
infrequently. Inmates "serving short they (1) 1 reside in same cell,?1 (2) reside 
 tences prefer : short- -termers, whereas persons different. cells on same tier of building, , 
serving long sentences very rarely choose reside on different tiers of ‘same building, 
_ short- -termers as leaders. Again, inmates 1 with and (4) reside in ‘separate buildings. The 
“clear conduct records exclude those data show that degree of physical proximity 
have committed serious rule infractions. i is an important determinant of leader 
Conversely, the well- behaved inmates are preference.” The probability that a given 
excluded by | the more fractious | prisoners. inmate will be chosen by a certain respond- _ 
| Homosexuals, psychoneurotics, and psycho- ent varies” inversely with the physical 


a 


paths show greater preference for leaders distance ‘between them. Thus, our findings 
from their own ranks: than do the rest of confirm the utility of segregation as a de- 


a group, do not differ totes" the CONCLUSIONS 
ground. However, preference patterns are Results of this study, of course, cannot 


q 
"significantly “associated with certain social generalized to other institutions ‘until 
similar investigations are made _ elsewhere. 


characteristics. Ethnic status is an example. nal 
Whites choose whites with rare exceptions, — Tentatively, however, we may conclude that 


while Negroes te tend to choose Negroes. leadership in prison is exercised by 
Other ethnic ¢ groups: scatter er their choices criminally mature inmates who serving 

throughout “the prisoner population. ‘Pref- long sentences for crimes | _violence.** 


“erences are also associated with level of Status of an inmate is ordinarily e enhanced 
. Superior inmates chocee leaders °F acts of violence within the institution, by 


have superior intelligence, while homosexuality, or by -Psychoneurotic or 


average and dull: inmates choose leaders Psychopathic behavior. Prison culture 

teem a their own intelligence classes. On the ~ organized around the values of its most per- . 
hand, no significant differences were sistent and least improvable_ members. It 
“observed among respondents “classified by stimulates aggressive anti-social behavior 
age, , occupation, education, or marital status. 7 and minimizes the status of _the naive Or 
on preference patterns, then, show accidental offender. Socialization in prison 

: that respondents, when classified by | offense, _ means, for many inmates, the : acquisition of 

sentence, previous criminal record, institu- the skills and. attitudes of habitual 


tional adjustment, ethnic status, or test in- criminal. 


Despite the dominance of violent 
recidivists, certain groups of. inmates direct 


traits similar to their own. This tendency — 
for like to choose like i is statistically signifi- their leadership choices toward aang who ¥ - 
possess characteristics the same their 


cant. . It provides the chief source of de- — 


telligence, tend to choose leaders who have 


#1 Trusty Quarters houses four inmates in each 
The findings are "statistically ‘significant. For 
xample, the ratio of observed to expected choices 
“tances between groups of inmates? ome Ss the first distance interval is 27 to 3; in the 


—_ of Clemmer, cit., who used a participant 


88 Our findings are generally consistent 
20 Differences choice observer technique. They do not, however, support 
this section | are are significant at the five per cent level. the observations c of | Reimer, op. cit. sities 
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ments create within the prison society current trend toward construction of 
number dissentient ‘minorities. These “massive, multi-p -purpose prisons. They indi- 
‘ . minorities resist, at least to some extent, the ‘ cate the desirability of smaller and more 
dominant influence the ‘typical leader specialized institutions. Ina heterogeneous 
group. Thus, an effective classification pro- prisoner population, the hardened offenders 
gram may segregate these minorities and inevitably rise positions 
— this way ‘neutralize: the ‘inftuence ‘of the ship. This is true even “among the carefully 
mature criminals. selected Trusty Quarters inmates. It there-_ 
= Physical proximity is important fore seems | likely that mass treatment, with 
determinant of inmate influence and leader- its economy in construction and 
ship. The kinds of influences an inmate vision, provides a misplaced emphasis 


HE SOCIOL! L or 


“HE basic qt question the present study tative approach taken to a specific problem 7? 
is trying to answer is whether the the sociology of knowledge: how are 
"sociology of knowledge must be dealt _types of "epistemological thinking related to 

vith in a speculative, philosophical manner social and cultural change, individual free 
r wit it can be in a of and — 


religion, literature, be conidered 


as part, of social and cultural activities METHOD 
man, in no ) essential way different from 


this field lies relationships In order to have a quantitative study 
between activities of “knowledge” and some > epistemological thinking, it is necessary 
& other activities. © develop a way of measuring such thinking. 
fit scientific ‘The present study attempts to measure the 
sociology, the study has to proceed induc- degree to which the | thought of ‘any given 
tively rather th than -deductively. The induction | thinker corresponds to each of four 
has to be based on many ‘observations 1 rather epistemological thinking. of 


a few isolated cases. Preferably, it the four types follow: 


should be carried on by mathematical means. Type A— Universalism, » or ‘ “realism” in mi 


urthermore, the study should lead to the the Medieval "sense. The thinker assumes: 
peso prediction from one set —_ identity of thinking and being. Reasoning is 


ese ypes an eir escrip ions are derive 


Thought, Public “Affairs Press, Washington, D.C, 
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A QUANTIT ITA TIVE IN THE SOCIOLOGY OF 


ion. These judges were given the type de- de- — 
"with the aid of given general concepts road sexipoe with only their alphabetical desig- 
toe establish d valid rules for the nations, not the names of the types, so that 
terms of hypothetical concepts. The and percentages of judges’ votes on the other. 


- thinker: considers all concepts 2 as creations of Thus it was assumed t that the v work of (of a man in 
human mind , reached by grouping g ob- by 80 per cent of the judges” to be 


core are intended to serve. ae per cent to resemble it most. 1 Thus the per- p: 
and understanding of | phenomena are held centage of the judges’ votes serves as indirect 
_ to be attained primarily by experience. = measurement of correspondence to a type. 
3 yc Type C—Organismic, or intuitional think- The validity of this measurement cannot be 
pena Wholes are constructed according to the _ proved, however, and is not claimed. Only 
organic principle. The whole is said to live another, independent, method of ‘meas- 
q in its members as s the members live in the ‘urement is tried, will it be possible to com- 
whole. Man_ as” a member of. a whole a pare the results of this and the other. In the 
+ direct insight into the nature of this whole ~ _meantime, it will be well to remember that 
which may be society, the state, nature, the any statement ‘made in this paper about de- 
universe. With the aid of some sort of inner gree of resemblance to a -type of thought 
light, t the mind is thus able to form ‘concepts. refers only to percentages of votes of judges. 
and judgments, _ independently of the obser- >. Every thinker is thus characterized - by 
vation of particulars. It has the power to - four measurements, each indicating the de- 
the essential characteristics of gree of resemblance of his to that of 
of the four thinking. 


thinking. measured directly with regard 
assumes an ability of the mind to. interpret these variables, this cannot be done for i. on *- 
all phenomena and events in their continu- — riods of the past. And if thinkers of the past 
ously aspects of an evolu- are studied, it is o obviously necessary to pair 
tionary process which can be fully measurements of their epistemological 
stood when the fundamental concepts correspondences to measurements of ‘change, 
correspond to the trichotomous character of freedom, and security of ‘their times. 
the process—thesis, antithesis, synthesis. He hus it was decided to treat measurement of __ 
7 a firm belief that the human mind is able x historical periods according to the named & 
to understand the universe, and hence characteristics in a manner similar to that 
"grasp the truth. The course of events is de- us n measuring correspon 
‘spondence to type. 
termined by the operation of antagonistic 


forces and must be understood with the aid Historical periods were submitted to pan-— 


“concepts adjusted to the contradictions of historians who were to chew wd 
logically represented by these forces. 
For the purpose of measurement, the name> 
of a thinker was submitted to a panel of 
philosophers or sociologists, presumably fa- a2 change 
_miliar with his work, who were asked to state bi change faster than in 
Which he resembled mo in opin- 
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change at same speed ‘in directly th that are included or at some past or future 
_ ceding time in the same area ck el - date have been or will be included in some-_ 
3 change slower than in directly — body else’s course of a similar nature. 


time inthe same area choice of historical periods, on 
change directed toward | more “regulation 
of indivi other hand, offered no difficulties once the 


toward of question of what thinkers were to be included 
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was settled. The periods of the sample are 
individual action pel pie 


oe change not related to | regulation of of Fad the approximate life times of the thinkers o of 
veal action at all the sample. The periods constituting the uni- 
verse are the life times of all the thinkers in — 
ae the universe. In times in which the life spans 
‘more secure than directly preceding ti time = many thinkers overlap, periods between 
8; important historical events combining several - 


in the same area 
life spans or parts of several life spans were 


"equally secure as directly preceding time 

used instead of individual life spans. 


less secure than ‘directly precedi: ng | time 


aken 


|. 


from a membership list of the Ameri- 

counting all the votes of the judges can Philosophical Association by a random 
"received | for each period and d by determining — method. The total panel of 600 was divided - 

_ the percentage that voted for al rather than — into five smaller panels of 120. Each of these 
a2, an indirect estimate of speed of change — smaller panels received ; 


obtained. The same was done for vari- thinkers to judge. 
ables b, c d, and e e respective! y. The logic of panel of 120 sociologists chosen 
the procedure | as well as the objections to it randomly from those members | of the Amer- 


are essentially the same as with — to ica ican Sociological Society who, in the mem- 
.- resemblance to types of thinking. oe bership list of 1946, stated an interest in 
‘aa he next ‘step was to correlate each of the 


a variables A, B, C, and D with each of the them contained 21 names; 
variables al, bl, b2, b3, cl, c2, c3, dl, el, >  Asample of 600 historians was taken from 


e2 and e3. The variables a2 and ‘d2 could, of the me the American 
“course, be omitted without Ic loss of informa- 
: 


"Thirty per cent of the 34 per 


_ - of the sociologists, and 41 per cent of 


gists and samples the historians ‘approached | returned 


‘The universe o of thinkers is hard to ‘0 define. Correlation. Scatter diagrams w were pre- 
seems that only such thinking is s worthy to discover the general types of rela- 


tionship | prevailing between each of the four 


Teaving a a lasting mark on the “history of types of thought and each of the: eleven 
thought. No ‘complete list of such thinkers characteristics of periods. Of these 44 dia- 


is available, and so it would be difficult to grams, one half failed to show any discerni- 
on 7 le f 
~ choose an_unbiased samp e from among ble relationship: these were the diagrams" 
them. Therefore it was decided to select a_ _-Tepresenting organismic-intuitional and dia- 
‘sam the universe as ng seems cate 
pi thinking. This seems to indicate a 
consisting of all those thinkers who might ~ Tack of relationship between these types of 
«! become part of such a sample whenever an- - thought and chosen 1 characteristic of histori- 
4 other one was wanted. The sample consists ca] periods. For the time being, this part of 
of the thinkers generally included in the the study had to be dropped. 
author's course in the history of social The other diagrams showed tendencies to 
. _ ory. The universe represented by this sample — curvilinear relationships and indicated that — 
constit all the thinkers ‘the use of of as 


tilt use Vi 4 


a list of eleven q 


theory. The list of thinkers “submitted | 


‘alist 


— varia 
pend 
& throu 
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_ npling. Four sampling problems aros€ ceived a list containing nine or ten historical _ an may 
course of this study. Samples of 
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hiseiees leads: to better fitted curves than 


4 di 
$2 use of characteristics of periods as inde- i ing. Decreases in the speed of thought a 72 
pendent variables. Second degree parabolas” about increases in universalism and decreases 
were chosen to represent | the relationships in nominalism. 
In view of the appearance of the scatter 
Five hypotheses were In the The correlation of universalism (A) with 
resent section these are each stated in the change faster than in the directly preceding © 
riginal form in which they v were conceived, — _ period (b1) yielded a rho of C 0. 38, —— 
along with the correlation results bearing on at the one per cent level. The « equation ‘ofthe 
them. The final form of the hypotheses, after curve is bl = 81.09 — 0. 46A +0. ja a 
modification view of the results, is then standard error of estimate is 16.1. 
stated in each. case. “ty Jominalism (B) and change faster 
_ Hypothesis 1. In its original form the hy- in the directly preceding period (bl) are 
6 pothesis was: -_Tapid change is accompanied correlated with a rho of 0. 332, significant at 
by -nominalist slow change by ‘uni- the one per cent level. The prediction equa- 
-versalist thinking. tion is bl = 72 + 0.61B — 0. O0SSB?. 
curvilinear correlation coefficient, tho, The standard error of estimate is 16.97. 
measuring the relationship between univer- he relationship of Universalism (A) and 


salism (A) and rapid change (al), is | 0. 0.39, change at the same speed as in the directly 
differs significantly (on the one "preceding time in the same area (b2) pro- 
cent level) from a zero relationship. The pre- duces a rho of 0.44, which is significant a * 
; the one per cent level. The equation describ- 
= 


diction formula w which rapid change 
to from: universalism is al = 82.9 — 0.29A = ing the relationship is b2 = 10.37 + 0. 68A 
oo ‘This formula has a standard | error — 0.0068A?. The standard error of estimate 


| The relationship of nominalism (B) to 


(al) is 0. 228, which is agile: ft sig- ‘significant at the five } per cent level. Te 
ie nificant. The equation by which rapid change © “prediction equation is b2 = 26. 49 — 0. 49B 
ae may be predicted from nominalism is al = + 0.0044B?. The standard error of estimate — 
[fe 60 + 0.77B — 0.0063B*. The standard 13.6. 
ror of estimate is 19.6. = ‘Universalism (A) is related to change 
‘The ‘scatter diagrams further show wr that slower than in the the directly preceding period 
tS thought of the kind included in the e sample in the same area (b3) with a tho of 0.37 
i whether universalist or nominalist does tend which is significant at the 1 per cent level. 
to not to occur in periods judged by less — The prediction equation | is b3 = 4.14 a 
one third of the judges as rapidly changing. 0.32A — 0.0033A*. The 


read: remarkable thinking of any description — oe Nominalism (B) is related to the e same — 

: does not occur with slow change, but | requires: ~ characteristic (b3) with a rho of 0. 08, , which — 
or brings about a minimum speed of change. is not significant. The equation is b3 = 9.60 o 
Speed of change is inversely related to uni- — 0.11B + 0. 00095B*. The standard d error 

thought content. _ There is a slight is 7.94. 
Positive relationship between nominalism and "The scatter ‘diagrams show furthermore 


speed of change—the highest speed of change that remarkable thought of any kind is un- 
“ occurs at about 60 per cent nominalism. T he likely to occur in times considered by less” 
expected - value for speed of change at 100 than one third of the judges as changing — 
per cent nominalism i is, however, higher than faster or by. more than thirds of the 
zero per cent. judges as changing at the same speed or by 


A 


_ Hypothesis 2. | Originally, | the second hy. - more th than about one third of them as as chang- 

| Seteels of the ‘study read as follows: in- ing at a lower speed than preceding periods. 4% 

"creases in the "speed of thought bring Thus assumes the following 
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modified form speed of change is Judges as unchanging with to regula- 
“negatively related to universalism. is, in tion of individual action. It does not occur 
‘the main, “positively related to. “nominalism, times considered by more than 78 | per 
“A the highest increase occurring with about 50 cent or by less than 14 per cent of the 1 
s per cent nominalism. Both, universalism and 1 judges as changing toward more regulation. : 
- nominalism, occur with high degrees of in- It does not occur in 1 times s judged by m more 
creased speed of change and low degrees of than 84 per cent of the judges as changing ~ 


‘unchanged or decreasing speed of change. No ‘toward less" regulation. 


— relation seems to exist between change in the Modified according to these findings, the 
‘speed _ of change and either dialectics third hypothesis now reads: Universalism i is” 
organismicism. weakly negatively related to ‘increasing | as 

Me original hypothesis as decreasing regulation of individual 
‘read: : change directed toward more regula- action. shows, however, a significant posi-_ 
of individual action occurs with univer-— tive ‘relationship to change ‘not related” ism s 
salist change directed toward Tess regulation of individual action at to di 

nalism shows a mainly negative othe 
to increasing regulation of individual action ae 
and a clearly positive relationship to decreas- well 
toward 1 more ‘regulation of individual ing ‘regulation. Only small variations 
a tion (cl) with a rho of 0.19 which is not change not related to regulation of individual 
gnificant. The equation describing the curve action at all can be related to nominalism. __ 


is = 47.52 — 0.13A + change toward or away, 


curity 


erroris18.7. from regulation is “necessary for remark- 

_ Nominalism (B) is a to the same able thought to occur. Change directed too 
characteristic (cl) with a rho of 0. 363, sig- = strongly « or not strongly enough toward more _ 
nificant at the one per cent level. The equa- change does not occur with _ remarkable YF 


tion is ¢ cl 0. 0. — thought. Such is to occur in 
organ 
Be to tir 


same variable shows a tho of 0. 335, sig- no ‘computations were mde 
at te one cent devel, he either dialectics or 


related to the regulation of individual action per cent ‘level. The prediction 
at all (c3) with ; a rho of 0.433 which is reads dl = 62.46 — 1.07A + co gaa ged 
significant at the one per cent leve el. The standard error of estimate is is 20.25. yi 
equation is c3 = 20.. 38. — 0. +0. 007°. | measuring the relationship 0 
The standard error of estimate is 12. Jag aa nominalism (B) to time of general secu- 
Nominalism is” related to the same rity” (d1) 0.036, is not s 
d variable (c3) with a tho of 0.396 which is The equation is dl. = 52.03 — 0.45B -_ 
significant at the one per cent level. “The . The concave appearance of this 
equation is = 29. 0.53B + 0. 0.00478, cur curve is ‘is very probably due to chance. A 
standard error is 12.4 ped curve would be expected, and the ar- 
— The “scatter diagrams furthermore show _ rangement of most of the data on the scatter 
that remarkable thought of the kind included diagram confirm t this expectation. However, 
in n this study « does not occur in times con- a fe few stray data pull. the curve down to its — 
by more than ty two thirds the present The standard error is 22. 
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‘Thes scatter diagrams show that thought preceding time in the same area (e3), rho is 
the: kind included in this study is unlikely bi 0.3, which is significant at the five per cent 
_ to occur below 10, per cent and above 87 level. The equation is e3 = 30.80 + 0.65A 
per cent of security. The same is, of “—, - — 0.008A?. The standard error is 16.65. nas 
true below 13 per cent and above 90 per cent For the relationship of nominalism (B) to | ; 
insecurity. the same variable (e3), rho is 0.093, which 
was re- is not significant. The equation is e3 = 40.51 
worded to read now _as follows: “from zero — 0. 25B + 0. .0023B*. The is 
cent to about 50 per cent of universalist 17.37. 
_ thought content, security shows a negative, According to the scatter ‘diagrams, high 
from there on up a positive ‘telationship to degrees of stability of security. (above 72. 
universalism. The opposite is true for inse- per cent) do not occur with important think- 
curity. No statement with regard to nominal- ing. Periods judged by more than 74 per cent 
ism should be made at present. With regard of the judges as having increased in security 
dialectics and organismicism, hy- absence of remarkable thought. 
pothesis must be Te garded as” rejected. ‘It same is true about periods judged by more 
_ Seems that both a minimum of security as than 86 per cent of the judges as lessening 
as a minimum of insecurity are needed in security, 
for the occurrence of any remarkable thought conformity v with» these > findings, the 
of the kind included in this study. fifth hypothesis was given the following 
Hypothesis: 5. The original form of this modified form: universalism and increased 
ypothesis was: universalism, organismicism, security a are in the main positively, universal 
and dialectics occur in periods which are less ism and decreased security are in the main 
secure than preceding ones rather than in negatively, related. For percentages of uni- 
_ periods ' which are more secure. T] he opposite versalism below 40 per cent, the relationship 
is the case for nominalism. The ap appearance 7 is reversed. Nominalism and increased se-_ 
_ of the scatter diagrams was such as to make — curity are related in such a a manner that the 


: 3 any © computations concerning dialectics and middle percentages (around 50 pr per cent) of 

For the telationship— of Universalism (A) ) grees | of security than either higher or lower 
to time more secure than that immediately . percentages s of nominalism. The relation of — 
preceding time in the same area (el), , the nominalism to’ decreased security shows the 


- tho i is (0. 345, which is Significant at the one | ~ opposite pattern, but with a very ‘much re- 
‘cell 


per cent level. The e equation is el = 42.98 — duced difference between middle and extreme _ 


—(. 67A + 0.0077A?. The standard error is i values. Too much stability seems to be un- 


15. favorable to remarkable thinking or vice 

For the relationship of nominalism (B) to versa. Remarkable thought seems” not to 

a ‘the same variable (el) tho is 0.38, which — occur with very high increases or decreases 3 

is significant. at the one per cent level. in security. No relation « exists between 

The equation is el = 27 36 + 0.66B = ganismic and dialectic thinking on the one 
0.00668". T ‘he standard error is | 15. 2. hand and 1 change or absence ca in 
For ‘the relationship of ‘universalism (A) security on the other, 


and time equally secure as the immediately 


a preceding period in the same area (2), rho RELIABILITY AX AND VERIFICATION 


is 0. 07, which i is not significant. The equation 
is e2 — 26.35 ei 0.005A2. The standard er- t When the answers from the. philosophers, 

+ ror is 12.3. historians, and_ sociologists who- served 


For the relationship of ‘nominalism (B) judges began coming in, the first twenty of : 
to the same variable (e2), rho is 0.23, which each panel were tabulated separately. Then 
also is not significant. The equation is e2 = all the answers from each panel, which — 


13 — 1B 0.0043B2. The standard arrived after the the first t twenty, and before the 
error is is 13. ‘reminder letters: were sent out, were tabu- 


For the relationship of universalism (A) lated ‘separately. The answers which came in 
| time less secure the after reminder letters had neem sent out were : 
= 
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knowledge is accessible the same methods 


percentages showed that ‘the other fields of knowledge, | 
of significant differences between sets of and metascientific problems in 
answers was below the number which could 
ay have been expected to occur by chance if = | 
samples had from identical far as scientific methods are viable 
Among ‘the answers of the philosophers are applicable, aesthetic satisfaction 
‘and sociologists, 0.2 24 per cent of the dif- Ria be achieved. It is pointless to argue the the 
ferences among samples of votes concerning advantages of one over the 
“the same thinker were significant at the one © The method of measurement by votes of 
“per cent level, 1.7 per cent were significant experts: in its present, or more preferably, in in p: 
on the two per cent level, and 3.7 p per cent on an improved form r may be applicable toa 
the five per cent level. Wide range of complex phenomena where di- 


Among the answers of the historians, 0.35 _ rect measurement would be impossible or ‘too 
f — cent of the differences among samples of — time consuming. In any of these cases, types ; 
28 votes: concerning the same period were sig- would have to be censtructed, among which = | 
= at the one per cent level, 0. 9 per expert judges could choose in classifying — 
“cent at the two per cent level, and 3.7 per observed | or studied phenomena. The possi- __ 
cent at the five per cent level. Thus the - bility of a transposition of the present 4 
: method - of “measurement, if n¢ not -demon- method to a sociology of literature or art 
strably valid, is, at least, reliable. appears almost obvious. A sociology of inter- 
At the outset of the calculation of t the =" relations might use votes of military 
regression equations several cases we were attachés, consuls, and a ambassadors on Ey. 
eliminated either because the number of various matters usually observed by for 
_ votes cast concerning them seemed too small the prediction of wars and other moves of 


or because the lifetimes of the thinkers ‘international | importance. The study» of 
_ seemed to” include .several of the periods social al movements might profit by the estab- 
which were arbitrarily fixed for times 4 lishment of ‘equations: linking c certain types 
many of many thinkers of s social, economic, and political processes 
4 


lapped. Seventeen of these cases were used as judged by newspapermen, with the rise of a 


_ to test the predictive efficiency of the equa- 
tions. The predictions of characteristics of revolutions or reform movements as judged 
the | periods from the sgrwereeryeanl of ond by th the same e kind or of other kin kinds of of observers. ‘—- 
In “other words, the method has 


promise as s well as theoretical uses. 


votes of the historians. 
— 2 


On the basis of this study it can ‘said 


with s some confidence that the ‘sociology of ative > results only. 
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\ CIENCE, as a set of techniques devised - value runes pm recommends | coming down 


) gratify. certain human needs and ‘de- is by Dewey and 
sires. But do not always achieve who maintain in their social psychology text 
_ that inasmuch as the social sciences are new 
is little” reason to expect ‘that science can their legitimacy as sciences is still con- 
achieve the ends desired by any ‘society | tested, social scientists tend to “worship” 
any group within a ‘society until il scientists Sat the physical and biological sciences and 
4 least, and perhaps society too, are clear as_ strive to outdo them in abjuring v values. mo). 
towhat thoseendsare. hatever the merits of the foregoing 
Social scientists are not yet in complete - planations, part of the resistance to vunder- 


on the legitimacy of attempts: to taking the scientific study of values arises 


‘under which they are desired, and the rela- like values are commen 
tive intensity which of them surable.® 


4 desired a a given population, the conditions and ‘social scientists) ‘that. qualitatively 


‘scription of patterns inescapable in been disputed by various writers, | some 
their analyses of societal behavior, neverthe- of whom have. cited convincing arguments. 
Tess ‘ “up until the ‘present time ‘the direct Heretofore the debate 

investigation of the values of men putting the matter to direct empirical test. 

a in different cultures has somehow seemed be- The present paper | is intended to supply such 

A yond ‘the | proper province e of scientific in- evidence, by means of three empirical tests 


for this tendency of social scientists to avoid 8 Lundberg, op. cit., p. 9. 

the study of values. Cattell has suggested:  _* Richard Dewey and W. J. Humber, The De- 


“The wish that the human mind should of Human Behavior, : Mac- 


that it cannot be treated scientifically.” 
Lundberg feels that we have tried, Court Pub. Co., 
h too high. He attributes Aesthetic Measure, am Harvard 


are impossible, to the fact that the habitual Heath & Co., 1929, p. 109; and W. T. Stace, “What — 
h to the subj act has involved highly Are Our V. alues,” Montgomery ‘Lectures on Con- 
_ approach J _ temporary Civilization, Lincoln: ‘University of Ne- 
terms like truth, beauty, justice, braska, 
goodness. For ‘successful the following: 
wie, Ideals,” Journal of Philosophy, 42 (1945), Pp. 
See eG. A. Lundberg, ‘Human V Re- pp. 31, 353-7; Leslie T. Wilkins, “Incentives 
search Program,” Proceedings of the Pacific Socio- and the Young Male Worker in England,” Inter- 
— logical Society, Research Studies of the State Col- —  uatlonal Journal of Opinion and Attitude Research, 
lege of Washington, Pullman, September, 1950. > @ (1951), p. 561; L. L. Thurstone, “The Tndifer. 
2 Raymond B. Cattell, An Introduction to Per- ence Function,” Journal of Social Psychology, 
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a range from 
Pa ‘three pene makes use a data from a zero: ies tee is no hierarchy) to unity 


published study of another “problem, while in the of His formul 


second and third tests sts involve 1 new data. 


—— 


C COMPARISON OF BATTLES AND BABIES 


‘The “hypothesis of incommensurability 


ak tested first against data ‘obtained from | 
the second volume of the American Soldier E the number ‘of preferences for the jth iten 

2 = series. In that volume, Surveys are described - "The Vj; values can be summarized in a score 
which ‘point system” for determining vector, V. The table, showing 


n3—n 
. 


a= the number 


values” of h and pee obability 


_is adapted from — 


a 


These were: length of time in ‘the 


item, and were asked to check 


“128 


ou 
hile the question of commensurability 


was not directly i involved in the Army study, i “1,1, eS 

and babies.” These certainly have the ap- For such a distribution the mean h equals = 
pearance of qualitatively unlike values 6, with the standard deviation being 7 
hence the data from liege con- . While more than 90 per cent of the 20,000 
venient for our present purposes. respondents exhibited 


archy in their six responses to the four items | 


with co-measuring “such items, then prefer- 
“ence responses should tend to be random 
when the items are presented in all possible ‘per cent remaining. To be conservative we 
On the other hand, if commensura- _May assume that all of them departed from 


bility obtains, then we would expect a hierarchy as far as was mathematically a 
‘hlerarchical a 


actual response patterns of the roughly 10 


pairs, Stouffer does not ‘report 


responses ; would then have ha 
2. By weighted average, our most con- 

; -_servative estimate , then, of the mean h for 
one ‘to another, and none to the. fourth. Thus the 20,000 respondents would be 92, which 
“the item considered most important would be is 32 greater than the mean from the tabled 

= _ judg ed to be e more important th than any of the distribution of h for random responses. The / 

other three; the second “most important mean for that distribution can be regarded as 
item would be judged more important than our null hypothesis; it is the mean we would 

4 ‘two others, but less important Es &s from a large mass of responses if the 

us items to were in fact incom-— 


- hast; and so on. Stouffer tells us that over 


This result can be evaluated by 
0 o the work o of the mathematical biophysicist, 
‘Landau, who has published a a formula for a 


H. G. Landau, “On Dominance Relations and 
an Structure of Animal Societies: I.,” Bulletin” 
de". of Mathematical Biophysics, 13 (1951), p. 
“rm Stouffer, et al., The American Soldier, vol. 2, ae Anatol Rapoport, “Outline of a Probebilistic fe 
<4 Combat and its Aftermath, Princeton, N. J., Prince- Approach to Animal Sociology: UL, ” Bulletin of  &§ 
ton University Press, 1949, Mathematical vol. 11, pp. 194- 
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tabled distribution and t the size of Stouffer’ 5 (3) which item he would | be most willing ee " 
‘sample. This standard error is . .00489, which “miss class to get. ” More than 89 per cent 
os quite small. In fact, the departure of our of the “act quickest” responses were identical 
empirical, mean index of hierarchy from the to the corresponding ‘ “walk farthest” Te- 
null hypothesis is : sixty- -five times ‘this sponses. Similarly, slightly over 89 per cent 
of the “miss class” -Tesponses were identical 
‘ing such a sample from a universe in which the “walk farthest” degree of 
the null hypothesis was true is infinitesimal, rephrasing reliability was obtained “even 
‘we may conclude with reasonable confidence though th the respondents | had folded each : set 
that, in the minds of World War II American of answers out of ‘sight before g going on to 


, 


soldiers, such | values as battles and babies — the next phrasing of the preference question. . 


_ were not incommensurable. Woy wee Because of this hear identity, only the data 


OF FIVE TWO-DOLLAR VALUES were used in the analyses. 


second ‘empirical test of the hypothesis 


of incommensurability was undertaken in an classes, ‘the mean similarity-dissimilarity 


‘experiment designed and carried out by the ‘ating for all ten pairs of desiderata was 3.9, 
where 1.0 would | be “very similar” and 5.0 


writer. This experiment inv olved a paired 
comparisons questionnaire administered would be ‘dissimilar. ’ The amount 
dissimilarity, in the eyes of respondents 


introductory “sociology classes. Five 


desiderata were selected which were thought _ themselves, then, was considerable for the : 


by the experimenter to be each worth ap- average pair of items. The nature of the five | | 
“proximately two dollars, thus holding their items us used would also ggest the 


_ economic value constant, and each quali- a 
quite different from the others. The ability which we are seeking to test. 


five items selected. “were: ()a ticket to contrast between a steak dinner and a pair of 


ference between hat want and ac cha 
pagne want” which Mayer cites as an 
argument for the incommensurabilty 


concert, (2) a steak dinner, (3) a ticket to : gloves, for example, is analogous | to the dif- 


_terms of all five ‘items being 
at two dollars each. T he concept of quali- Of “the” fifty- eight respondents, fifty- 
e dissimilarity. was explained orally Teturned completed schedules, the other two 


q 
them, using the exam le of a plate of beans’ _ having One Of more unmarked pairs. Fifty- 
P vent four of the completed schedules yielded ‘score 


versus a shower bath to illustrate different — 


kinds of satisfaction. On the questionnaire — 
numbers through 5 were printed at the archies: (4,3 ,2,1,0). The other two yielded 
score ‘vectors of (4,2,2,2,0) and (4,2 2,1,1). 


left of each pair of items. The label “very “4 
similar” was attached to the number 1, a latter result in hierarchy indices of -. 


be 
dissimilar” was attached to the num- 6, respectively, with the fifty-four cases. 


ber 5 with the three intervening numbers of perfect hierarchy each giving an n index 


left unanchored. Respondents were in- of 1.0, of course. Thus the mean hierarchy 


structed to circle the number which indicated for the fi fifty- six complete ‘schedules is 
their opinion of the degree of qualitative rate thi 
e th 


bet yeen those two items. 


‘similarity ¢ or dissimilarity for a ‘given pair— To evaluate again refer to 


the degree of likeness or unlikeness in 

© Mayer, op. see especially pp. 
where Mayer contends that “Without empirical 
To the right of each pair of items the re- - — one has no more right to assume a quan- 


was asked to indicate, with | a check titative comparison between a hat want and a 


mark, which of the two items he preferred. champagne want than to assume that a drink of © “ 
He was asked to express his preference in Cc will serve the purpose of a head cover- — 


three” ways for each pa ‘pair: 


4 


the would “walk farthest to get”; 


For the fifty -eight t respondents i inthe two 
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is adapted. ‘This table shows the probability — 
of occurrence of each score vector in a uni- 
verse of random response, and | the hierarchy 


index corresponding to each vector. 

2. Score Vecross, HIERARCHY INDICES, AND 

PROBABILITIES AMONG Five ITEMS 

Hierarchy Probability | by ig 

index, h pet random response 


235 


q The mean h for this distribution is .5, with 
a standard deviation of .274. The experi- 
mental mean was .49 9 larger than this mean 


—h which is our null hypothesis. With fifty-s -six 


mean. The chance of large a 
mean h from ‘fifty-six ‘persons responding 
randomly (as they would be expected to do 


if the five desiderata were incommensurable) 


q 


is infinitesimal. Again, then, with fair con- 
<< fidence it can be concluded that | the five 


= rather dissimilar desiderata used in the e 
periment are not incommensurable. 
_ Further analysis of the data from this. 
experiment was possible, based on postula- 
tion of a syllogistic relationship among com- 
mensurable desiderata, as follows: if A is. 
preferable to B, and B is preferable to 
then A is preferable to C. For any two 
‘desiderata A and C, the preference of a re- 


‘spondent for A over C can then be inferred 


if he prefers A to B, and B to C, whatever B 
‘Tepresents. In the ‘above experiment, then, 
- for each of the ten pairs of items there were 
three middle terms for the ‘syllogism, by each 
4 c of which the relationship of Ato C might 
"8 be deduced. In addition, of course, each of 


the ten pairs ony been subjected tod direct 


Rapoport, Op. ¢ cit. 


bg 


e ex- 
ex- 


any given” with the stated 

preference, and to do this for way 

spondent. For each pair, for all respondents, _ ‘i 

the proportion o of f implied preferences which 


matched the respondent’s stated preference 


could be determined, and taken as another | 
measure the commensurability of that 


These 1 measures of pair- commensurability 

were computed . For each pair of items there 
The correlation between these two 


. similarity. The correlation, for the ten pairs, 
turned out to be . 22, with a standard error | 

A of .30. The ‘correlation is obviously not sig- — 

nificant, so -commensurability does not 


VALUES 


the desiderata used i in the above ex- 
periment were fri 


either to human or to 


drawin 


into 


incomn 
“theoretical or practical significance. For this 
and f for other reasons, the author felt tl that 
a similar exp experiment should be conducted, ~ 
. using values of a somewhat higher order of -_ 
abstraction, and of perhaps somewhat 
greater significance. ‘As a conclusion to one 
the early em pirical studies of valuing, 
"Thorndike ha had pointed out the necessity | for 
any scheme of -value- measurement to “take 
account of certain . ... Wants... and certain 
. . aversions . . . which are infinitely strong 
the sense that the person” in question: in 
the situation in question does not treat the 
[desideratum] in question as a quantity to 
be weighed in comparison with others, but as 


something utterly desirable or intolerable.”** 


‘minist 


, =. applied the term ‘ “obsessional behavior” 
to such infinite desiring, 
problems raised by infinite values 
“mentioned by Blanshard ‘in his criti- 
coercion of our World | War I enemies. He 
“Tf out that the e avoidance: 
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A Pains, Deprivations, and Frustrations,” Journal of 1944. 
Genetic Psychology, vol. 51, 1937, pp. 235-6. 
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democracy, and philosophy) 
= and bewildered: they were called (©) Wholesome cooperation fel 
to balance infinites against each other. . . a ( ___ low men for a happier life for all = 


V hip t 
If Blanshard’s « observations are valid we ance of 


. B may ' well ask if it is possible to balance in- >) Fullest development of the moral dine 
finites against each other” without simply acter of mankind 
becoming “helpless, hurt and bewildered.” Fullest development of ‘human intelli- 


con-_ 


One form presented ‘six 
stract values in paired comparisons" (15 pairs” 
= purposes of ee present init of the _ in all), another asked to have the six values 
commensurability of allegedly infinite values — _ ranked, and the third form simply asked the 
it was felt that the most useful data would "respondent tc to indicate which of the six values — 
be obtained from a population to whom the were, In his opinion, n, of “infinite w worth. a 
“infinite” is an_ everyday word . These forms were mailed, with a appro- 
-Clergymen seemed to constitute such a priate “cov ering letters and stamped 
ulation, so a list of Protestant ministers from — addressed return envelopes, to the second, — 
— which samples could be - drawn was obtained — third, and fourth of the _denominationally 
_— from the Seattle Church Council. Prior to - stratified samples of ministers, respectively. 
drawing the ‘samples the list was stratified © Questionnaires were returned by 52 per cent — 
into broad denominational groups. These of Sample 2, 61 per cent of Sample 3, , and 
| groups were then each divided randomly into per cent ‘of ‘Sample 4 There w were some 
_ four sub-groups, thus producing four denomi- 7 denominational differences in the proportion 7 
nationally the whole questionnaires returned. Methodists 


71 each. ar bly | of God ministers returned only 40° per 
first step in consisted of cent. Other ‘strata ranged fairly evenly be- 


thought were of worth ‘macy of ‘of the results obtained 
human beings. A stamped, addressed return from the three samples by the three question- — 
envelope was enclosed naire forms. The frequencies, however, were 
Only « eighteen “of the r ministers in this too 90 small to | permit rigorously testing inter- 
sample complied with the request, but many _ sample comparability by chi-square. 


of these produced lengthy" lists of ‘ “infinite” Since three different questionnaire forms" 


Values. Several of “enclosed mimeo- were used in the study, it was desirable to 
make some comparison between the results i 


yee [= others ‘sent printed religious tracts. A obtained by the three different approaches. ma. 4 


- content analysis. was made by which the re. re- To do this each item was as assigned a rank— 
: sponses | were reduced to six abstract kinds first on the basis of the number of items to 
of values. These six abstract values, which which it was Preferred bya majority of the — 
seemed to the writer to subsume nearly sample who received the paired comparisons 
Bee everything suggested by the respondents, form, second on the basis of the mean of the | 
ranks assigned to it by the sample which 


filled out the ranking form, , and third on the 

Brand “Theology and the Value basis of the percentage stating on the third 
of the Individual,” in The ‘Scientific Spirit and — f hat it was of infinit th. Th 


three rank- orderings at are e compared in in in Table 
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3, where it can be readily seen that they periment were ciniteinas to o be. In such a 
correspond almost exactly. Only items (A) case the forced choices demanded i in the c 


and (C) show any rank: order have been 


justification i is there for this termindlogy? 4 mean index of hierarchy for the twenty- ane q 
be seen in Table 3 that, in the sample completed questionnaires f from | Sample 2 was 
whose questionnaire asked them simply 989. Our null hypothesis, the mean index of 

_ state which ‘items were infinitely valuable, 
74 there were for each of the six items at least according to a 1 table g given by, Santen, 429, 
"some respondents who asserted that it was which is the mean h to be expected if re- 


infinite worth to human beings. In spondents to discriminate be- 


twenty- 


methods of measurement, so that the dilierence. between 

Taste 3. ‘Rank OrveR oF Six “INFINITE” VALUES, AS OF SAMPLES 
SEATTLE MINISTERS RESPONDING TO THREE DIFFERENT Foams 


(Sample 2) —= a) (Sample 4) 


are not incommensurable, Sponse ‘thirteen t 
was 1 made of the responses s on the twenty- error. 
eight paired comparisons questionnaires in Since the ministers? response 
which all of the pairs were responded to. “infinite” values on the paired ‘comparisons 
(There were thirty- seven questionnaires re- questionnaire were not. random, it can there- 
- turned from this sample altogether, but nine fore be concluded that the respondents were 


of them had one or more pairs unmarked. able ‘to discriminate between the Telative 


Of: the twenty-eight fully completed sched- worths of the different items. Each o of these 


‘ules, twenty-f -five exhibited perfect hierarchy — items was alleged by several ministers in a 


4 their "responses, with score vectors of comparable sample however to be of infinite 


(5,4,3,2,1,0). Two of the remaining three worth to human beings. Fite fo 
schedules yielded score vectors of (5,4,2, > such evidence it seems reasonable 
_ 2,2,0), and the third produced a score vector to infer one of two things: : (1) ‘that “in- 


the worth of each of these six “ine established scaling techniques, or else (7) 
mathematical sense of the word, then it use o of the term ‘ “infinite”: that is, they do 
would be impossible for e even clergymen to not use it in a sense to i its 
- discriminate between them on the basis of mathematical meaning). In a way these are 

her words, they would be m merely ty two. — of the same inference. 

incommensurable with Tegard to worth, just 

as is the m = more | trivial items in the previous ex ML 


finite’ values was infinite, in the literal, that clergymen are a ‘bit unrigorous in 
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theles 


-cedur 
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“spirit 
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ace might b be more stated for ‘ ‘human life itself” was” 


certain values, ¢ even if they a are alleged “tinctly bimodal. The ability an 
by generally yay to be of distribution to reflect _this 


ad lending support to its more 


this finding is emphasized by the fact that 
acy % many 0 of the respondents in all three samples =o 


re 


the basis of the t three ¢ empirical 


of the pothesis of incommensurability— 
“here reported, it can be concluded that 


human values, including those which are re- 
” 
bewildered” when confronted with the task "garded by certain authorities as being of in- 


of discriminating between the six values finite worth, become measurable ‘relative to 


under study. Nevertheless they went ahead “exactly | 


and filled out the questionnaire, and their ‘verbal stimuli—by application of 


a 
formed d orderly and Thurstone’s law of comparative judgment. 


__ One example of their - bewilderment had bad “infinite” or otherwise, may thus be regarded — 


statistical counterpart. Quite a as a function of the ingenuity of experi- 


of the ministers objected that the men ter in devising techniques obtaining 
“ 

phrase “human life i itself’ —item | (A)— —wa -discriminal responses to those values, of the 

ambiguous; ‘it did not specify to their sa satis- 


faction whether mere biological life in- described by the hw of comp arative 


tended, or whether spiritual life after death — judgment. The mere fact that the stimuli in 
also Those who a question are labelled “values” does not make 


f peed life” was meant | rated the item them non- -measurable, nor does the fact that 


h amon the eis responses to “such stimull are called ‘ ‘value 
judgments” ‘prevent them from “displaying 


that only “biological life” was 
empirical which may enable 
‘meant rated it low. The “distributions of 
k d h of the social scientists to make predictions. 
_assigne to each of the items y the 


members of Sample 3 were clearly unimodal eee _ P. Guilford, Psychometric Method N 
for each of the other five items, but the dis- York: McGraw-Hill, 1936, 217. po 


These protests suggested that the respond-— 


- ents did feel somewhat “helpless, hurt and 
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VILLAINS AND FOOLS, AS AGENTS 


OcIAL types comprise a relatively un- sanctions, and mutual contribution con- 
appreciated field of popular culture. sensus ‘and. social control, a relationship 
Though certain ones have been in- which has been only casually considered in 
tensively studied fr from "special points of ‘sociological literature. 
view,! and the role of stereotypes has who long considers these types can 
long recognized, there has been little effort — hardly fail to feel that their role gc goes beyond 
to catalog, classify, or even adequately con- th _ the theatre, that they have a part to play 


sider the vast number of highly significant in institutions, “movements, political regimes, 


- _ types” to be found in common speech, jokes, historical periods and every day life. When. 7 


+a comics, popular fiction, folklore and the like. person i is called a hero » Villain or fe fool, this 
These conceptions, appearing wherever the _ has important implications for his status, in- 
. E: _ popular mind finds expression, are truly col- fluence and the kind of treatment he will re- 
= lective in nature rather than the property of ceive. An effort is here made to bring them — 
individual authors, “ coins’ ” of thought as = into theoretical relationship | as norms repre- 
it, serving to group» 4 certain of deviance from: 


sug- 
‘theory of their normative nature, ‘role statement 


— 


m may ‘begin with the observation that 
—6cDW. Riddle, The Martyr, a Study of Social Con- “1 epithets are sanctions indicating ‘social ap- 


trol, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931. proval or ‘disapproval, a and that many of 


For a statement of the method and review of the these, e ng room he the strongest, can | be ‘rather 
earlier literature | of social types, as well as an em- 


study of certain ones functioning in Ameri-- 
Negro communities, see Samuel M. Strong, For. daredevil might 
“Social Types in the Negro Community of Chi- called” a hare- brained fool, a criminal en- 
cago,” diss., University of Chicago, 1940; “Social angering. the lives of others, or fearless 


Types in a Minority Group: Formulation of = 
Method,” American Journal of Sociology, XLVI ‘superman. Some indication of the categories 


(1943), pp. 563-73; and “Negro-White Relations epithet likely to be applied to extreme 
as Reflected in Social Types,” American Journal of - deviants i is perhaps given by the following 
Sociology, LII (1946), pp. 23-30. Significant earlier lists: 
papers include George E. Vincent, “Rivalry of So- 
cial Groups,” Ibid., XVI (1916), pp. 469-84; and —— F 

Louis Wirth, “Some Jewish Types of Personality,” 

te of the American Sociological Society, underdog “crackpot 
XXXII (1926), pp. 90-96. Comparative studies of champ: fanatic 
hero, villain and fool types in folklore and popular big shot cheat simpleton 
culture are incompletely provided in Orrin E. ‘smart operator traitor sissy 

Klapp, “The Hero asa Social Type,” diss., Uni- Robin Hood two- timer 
of Chicago, 1948; “The Folk Hero,” Jour- father-of-his- bad blowhard 
nal of American Folklore, LXIi (1949), pp. 17-25; country butterfingers 

“Creation of Popular Heroes,” American Journal — protector Red 
of Sociology, LIV (1948), pp. 135-141; “The Fool emancipator 

as a Social Type,” Ibid., LV (1949), pp. 157-162; he-man dictator sucker 

“Clever Heroes,” Journal of American Folklore, race hero he 

4 1953 (forthcoming); and Heroes, Villains and Uncle Bim Manchu Happy Hooligan 
Fools: A Study of Social Types and Popular Sym-— Lone Ranger Sad S Sack 
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HEROES, VILLAINS AS AGENTS OF SOCIAL CONTROL» 


“4 
In general, leaders tend to be regarded i eee to bring them within a frame- 


heroes by their followings, whereas criminals, of comprehensibility and control. 


q rebels, traitors, ‘subnormals, and extreme. This, in brief, is the theory of the present 


_— , Which \ endeavors in more detail | to 
designations, indicating that the direction consider the nature of such social types and 
of their deviation is censured by the group. modes of heroization, vilification and fool- 


‘When a person is denominated by such making. The colorful acts of a deviant oy Aon 


» epithets, they clearly act as a means of con- people “something to talk about.” Th 
. trol, operating to classify him invidiously, strive to interpret the meaning of his be- | 
| treat him in certain ways, exert pressures, = and, upon consensus, act toward him 
| end call down various kinds of punishment 1? certain commonly understood and often 
reward upon him. ways. One point should be re- 
a The relationship “of hero, villain and fool iterated. These roles are created and assigned _ 
types is perhaps best understood by con- collective processes. Aman can act inany 
| sidering them as kinds of deviance from a_ =_= that he will, but only ; a group can make 
| center of conventional conduct. a hero, villain or fool. Our problem 
a - Aristotle defined virtue as a mean, but it may is (1) to describe more fully the normative 
| be noted that heroism goes to extremes. The "nature and types of the hero, villain and 
fool and the hero, said Alexandre Dumas, = (2) to distinguish kinds of conduct and | 

are deux classes d’imbéciles qui ont beaucoup : other factors which lead to recognition, or 
choses en commun. Each represents justify ascription, of the types; (3) to de- 
f ‘striking departure from ordinary behavior, Scribe the social processes of _heroization, 
The three directions of deviation might be vilification and fool-making organized by 
described as (1) better than, (2) falling: symbols; and (4) to indicate their 


of, or (3) antagonism to the within personality as agencies of 
inner control | major functions for : 


be called supernormal, from the titles ap- 

plied to. him, such as invincible champion, s 
demigod, s superman. We might consider such merits or attainments. defi- 
_ types as ways by which a group attempts to nition should include the fact that ‘they are 

understand problematical behavior—whether _ recognized as such and occupy an honored 
because bizarre, amazing, incomprehensible, status, to which behavior such homage, 


disturbing to routine or decorum, dangerous, commemoration, celebration and 


‘or otherwise offensive to mores or propriety is appropriate. Because the hero exceeds in 
reducing them to simple concepts, striking way the standards required of 
familia to all and indicating proper er modes ordinary group members, as has been 
a 


of resporse. . One might say, in this | ‘connec-— he is a _ supernormal ‘deviant, his ct courage, 


tion, that appropriate behavior toward a hero. self- -abnegation, devotion, and prowess, being 
_ includes recognition of his unusual achieve- regarded as amazing and “beyond the call 


ment, commemoration, holding him up as an duty.” Because of the requirement o 


i. and otherwise converting him into transcending the mediocre, he must ot 

a cherished collective ‘symbol. The adjectives himself by exceptional acts, and the most 

_ “absurd” and “funny,” on the other hand, perfect examples of heroes are to be = 
applied to the fool indicate that the appro or mythical personages who 
: ‘priate treatment of him i is s ridicule, whereas ‘represent in a _superhumanly exaggerated 
of the villain is. obviously more severe way the things the group admires most. 


‘= lable concepts by which to evil, providing a model for Sdentification 


al roles to play toward) deviations group—one e might say its better se self. 
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most common patterns or roles of hero- science, loyalty and good will, inhuman, 
ism include: the Conquering Hero, in- ‘Contemporary popular types” such as the: 
_vincible figure of power who seemingly can gangster and dope-fiend belong among the ‘the 
do anything; the Clever Hero, a trickster villains, bet Sing in real peculiar 
who wins by cunning rather than force; the would prob- = 
_ Cinderella or Unpromising Hero; the e Quest ably be a psychopathic criminal. As with | a persor 
Hero or idealistic seeker; the Deliverer, De- | “3 owl the best examples are to be found in 
4 the Culture Hero; and the Martyr.” These It is likewise are ‘not | 


literature, drama and folklore to be desig. but shrunken caricatures of it in the 
nated as well- nigh universal direction of defect and weakness, falling 
If heroes a are not realistic images of ludicrously below the standards of intelli- 
average h human nature, no more are villains, gence, courage, grace, set for ordinary 
appear in fiction, folklore and life "group _members. Common types be 
idealized figures of evil, who tend to counter- differentiated as the Antic , Rash, Clumsy, a 3 pion 0 or 
_ moral actions as ‘a result of an inherently — Deformed, Simple, Weak, Small- minded and | the pa 
malicious will. Despite human form, they are Pompous Fool: Comic Butt, Comic immedi 
at heart monsters, hated and shunned as” Rogue, and Mock Hero.‘ If the villain op- 
enemies of social organization, of the good, poses the hero by exaggerated evil traits, 
weak. Perfect legendary the fool does s so y weaknesses, his metier 
ont, Though ‘an offender aj 
= taste, he i is too stupid | or ineffectual to 


definiti 


quite various, their roles, as with heroes, — Definition the roles of — =f ‘perforr 
be classified into common types, among ay and fools suggests ‘the ways in which they wrong 


vate being: the P rather 
the e I rersecutor, a powerful are recognized as deviants from conventional 


figure. of evil who the weak; the standards. The colorful exploits of the hero, 


Traitor, a IS the crimes of the scoundrel, and buffoonery 


out a 


are they to be classified? ‘There seem ‘to be 
ren subverter an 
three principal role- alternatives, dramati- 
_ heretic; the Mores- flouter, who seems to take 4 


sans cally, for the person } who striv es to be excep- 
a perverse pleasure i in 1 outraging decency and tinal in the popular ‘mind: he ‘can slay GS Faas. 
Febelling” against order and authority; the dragon; stab Siegfried in the back; or fall 

‘Fiend, incalculable monster whose his ‘horse, armor and all, sur tion o! 


exceed comprehensibility (Jack-the-Ripper} ; prised dragon. Persons" continually in the 
the Rogue, public eye are in inherent danger of being 
ain saving graces of wit or humor ous made fools or villains if they do not 1 rise to 
illains are in ways comparable to the stature of heroes, especially in times of 
y 
enough to make martyrs of the latter-—their The frst factor which | helps. o point ‘out Fag 
lack traits otherwise place them roles 1 
ition such types is visibility’ or color. This is not ere 
human mere publicity (many | have been i in the lime 
2 Defined in “The Hero as a Social Type,” “The 2 4 iene more fully in “The Fool as a Social -s 
Folk Hero, “i ‘Creation of Popular Heroes ” 


Defined and exemplified ‘more, extensively in goating, New York: Anti-Defamation League of 
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-HEROES, VILLAINS AND FOOLS, AGENTS OF SOCIAL CONTROL 


tather a kind of conspicuous individuality be accomplished by a joke, ru rumor epithet, 
| 4 or distinction. Any marked departure from slander, publicity trick, or 1 news story. Movie 
usual — — eccentricity, exciting actions, stars heroized by a film role do not neces- 
peculiarities, stunts, scandals — tends to sarily have such attributes in real life. 
-| accomplish this.® Attention is drawn to such poem by John Greenleaf Whittier made a 
|P a person and he gets t talked about. His fame, heroine out of Barbara Frietchie. The > impu- 7 
legend are in the making tation of such types occurs through an an im- 
second requirement is apparent con- pression conveyed by a drama or story rather 
: a toa type established in in the popular than a mere Matter of fact. This helps" to 
mind. The behavior of a deviant such as St. explain: some of the caprices of history and 
Simeon Stylites is interpreted in terms of the legend regarding certain figures. _ te teat 
_ known categories. ‘His ascetic excesses in that Rationality, therefore, ‘should not be 
By “period? mark him as a saint rather than | a stressed as a factor in ‘the recognition of LG 
fool. The hero characteristically “pushes the he heroes, villains and fools. Although | logical 
mark up higher,” conforming to the cham- and evidence may result in 


a pion or some other type of special value. But making of | such, as in the awarding of a 7 
the pattern of John W ilkes- Booth’ s act military decoration or a canonization, 
defined him as a villain of the of such typing probably occurs by a ‘spon- 
_ Judas type, though in his own eyes he was taneous popular definition in which there is _ 4 
a defender of the South. _ Bright eyes, "alittle re reflective thought, as i in the laughter. er at 
2 hunched “back, , or personal ugliness, have a clown at the circus. Indeed, rational pro al 
a | helped to define people as witches, just as cedures often only certify ex post facto a a 


and Lombrosian features have marked hero or antihero has already been » 
to chosen by the public. Among the 
Third is the social opportunity for playing nonrational Processes wh which help t to form 

pa a certain role provided by the group and heroes and antiheroes are | gossip, ‘rumor, 

definition of the situation. Heroes, as Carlyle _journalism,* “guilt by associa- 

observed, have their season. “The same act tion,’ social crisis mentality, and the 

performed too soon or too late or in the dents 0 of publicity and opportunity which 

wrong may make a person a fool have helped some men famous and 

rather than a hero. Crises, especially ‘con- have obscured others equally deserving of 

Ice credit « or infamy. By ‘such 1 non- -rational 
= depending upon the s success or ‘failure, processes over a period | of time, a rea a real his- u a” 

type and value of roles. A: social expectation — torical personage can ‘grow into an — 


> 


4 


often sets” a limit or a ‘predilection for cer- entirely mythical figure. 
= tain roles, for example, the underdog in an _It is usual for a problematic person at ae Es 
unequal contest or the ‘practical outset to be defined i in several contradictory 
_ All Fool’s Day. The tournament is an in- ways at once. . For. example, ‘reformers are 
stitution specifically designed for the crea- often seen as crusaders (heroes), radicals — 
of champions by contests, just as courts ‘(villains attacking the status quo), and 
"provide a drama conducive to the crackpots~ (fools). It is also quite possible 
criminals. Scapegoating and hero-worship that an individual may begin as as one 


"creating such types. thing opposite. Lindbergh began as a 

ae i is obvious that a person n need not Fool,” became the “ ‘hero of the air,” and 
ectually possess the traits or perform: the for a period pi prior to World War Il 

roles which make him a hero, villain or fool. was vilified as a “pro-Nazi.” There is likely ~ 

Such a a definition in the popular mind can in the case of a controversial person, such 
Senator Joseph McCarthy, to be a dia- 
Eccentricity. been noted as as helping create” lectic of role- -imputation, that is, a compe- 


— 


tition o of claims, charges guesses, suspicions, 

‘baum, The Problem of Genius, New York: “Mac- 

nich: Ernest Reinhardt, 1928. Dozier C. Cade, “ “Witch-Hunting, 1952: the 
See John M. Mecklin, The Passing of the of the Press,” Journalism 

Saint, University of Chicago Press, 1941. Pp. 96-407, 
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_vituperati 
| During tl 


or There is, in to reduce and villains in status | 

quite safe 

conflicting definitions, a strong tendency person, as illustrated by the ideal fate 
- colet consensus , if only because of the of the ogre in the folktale who is boiled in “ten ” 


collective need for an interpretation upon his own pot. While such a primitive goal is | aepiain 2 


_ which to act. Public figures usually event- not usually admitted as the rational purpose + “benefit 
ually ‘that have simplified Penal procedures, implicit a aims of status- lz 
acter, re 
“for better or worse, as genius, saint, crim- apparent in treatment involving ‘shaming, 
inal, man of the people, or clown, _ ostracism, stripping of rank, public ‘corporal 
punishment, removal civil rights, tarring- 
and- feathering, exposure in stocks, branding, 4 
Once defined as a or  antihero, the and so on. Enlightened reformatory methods 4 Pools. 
popular: tendency is to treat a D person an often do little more than hold in check the 4 For 
appropriate way. . The essence of such col- primitive punitive tendencies toward» the 
“lective Tesponse seems to be, after definition, villain. In short, it seems almost imposible 
--role- -playing toward a In the to remove the stigma (of vilification from 
Even in 


case of heroes, this status is, of course, or even from similar "proceedings, 
for that matter, where there i is 

| and come 
must enc 


| maker ot 

of the cr 
tion of i 
performs 
tolerated 
= making 


place of an ikon. ® Because of belief 


. imitated and followed. They acquire a dete 7 
__ of devotees who sing their praises, keep parts are pope militant. Only ge the person’s 
their person or property as relics, | 
commemorate or enshrine them after death, ‘Umane and rational considerations seem to 
Tales and memoirs of their exploits will be have much weight. 
preserved as cherished legends. The p purpose _ In times of moral crisis, vilification 1 -leadersh: 
of, hero- worship behavior seems to be to ments tend to arise spontaneously as as an. urge for no o 
a convert a selected individual into an ideal, a © find and punish culprits. In such perioms, 4 Such sp 
durable symbol of supernormal performance there is a general mood of villain- making; -acheck 
—to ‘capture and make a norm of the ex- Prosecutors work | with greater ‘zeal, judges ‘of popul 
a feel it incumbent upon them to be severe and col 
‘Toward parties defined villains, of examples, and witnesses have more versa- this is 
“course, the collective tendency is in memories. The need for culprits may be silly 
ways the reverse of that toward a hero, the 5° great as to provoke outright scapegoating. 4 Recompl 
os "" former occupying a detested and punishable — A vilifying movement seems to arise typically 


offender 
® For cult aspects of hero- -worship, see Charlotte 


fall, dis; 
| ishment 
fear thi 


military threat, or the « of an 


1 
re ‘Stefan Czarnowski, Le culte des sinas et les Cig tion. If no villain i is at hand, a search ensues 


_tiones sociales, Paris: Alcan, 1919; L. R. Farnell, wcrrssapl by officials or unofficial Tepre- f 
_ Greek Hero Cults, Oxford: The Clarendon Press, se natatives of the people. The air is filled with — 
1921; ; Hippolyte Delehaye, Sanctus ; essai sur le 
¢3 culte des saints dans Vantiquité, Bruxelles: Société (11 For depictions of such titade, see F. L. | 
Bollandistes, 1927; O. Klapp, ‘Hero Wor- Allen, “The Big Red Scare,” Only Yesterday, 
ship in America, ” American Sociological Review, N. Y. Harper, 1931, pp. 61-93; Carey McWilliams, process 
XIV (1949), pp. 53-62. Witchhunt: the Revival of Heresy, Boston: Little, 
= _ 10Max Weber, Theory of Social and Economic fom 1951; Jerome Davis, Character Assassina- 
Organization, trans. A. M. Henderson and Talcott tion, N. Y.: Philosophical Library, 1950; Marion 
i Parsons, New York: Oxford University Press, 1947, L. Starkey, T he D Devil in Massachusetts, N. ¥.: 
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HEROES, VILLAINS AND FO FOOLS, AS AGENTS OF SOCIAL CONTROL 6 


society’ s effort to reward, positively « or nega- 
spat period ‘no one who deviates con- _ tively, deviations of which it approves 


spicuously from conventional patterns. disapproves, to utilize 


quite safe, for, being invidiously | visible, at- same. 


tention may fall upon him. He may have NS 


~ explain and defend hi himself, largely without 
benefit of the Presumption of innocence to be e summarized some 
During a ‘period, the punishment of the major Personal and per- 


acter, receiving considerable vicarious Par- riving from: their role as 


- ticipation. It is directed as much to giving and characters in the theatre of the self. 


public satisfaction as solving the problem. . a) It should be evident that they operate - 
Later, when the crisis is over, general vilifi- within personality as norms of self- judgment ,. 
cation declines as spontaneously a as it = and roles for emulation avoidance. A 


Fools also belong among the ‘scapegoats retains images of heroes 


se tar stand off and laugh at his rd “does not himself live up to the champion, roll 


and comedians a sanction is hidden, for himself those he selects 


tion of ir indignities as duties of the fool, who . Se work within the normal ‘ait oo 
performs his office of jester in a degraded but in dramatic support of the heroic role—to 


a a fool in real life may have serious 

"consequences, amounting t to loss of important sword. Where | villain is 
‘Privileges or removal from a _ position of | ‘military morale, insofar as it depends upon 
leadership, competence and responsibility, role-taking, is likely to be weak. How, it may 
for no one trusts or wishes to follow a fool. rr be asked, can | one whole- e-heartedly | play an 
Such spontaneous status-reduction works as e underdog if one’s opponent is not conceived — a 
_acheck on the power of leaders, being a kind as a bully, or be a martyr for liberty unless — 


“of popular impeachment. If the treatment of one’s fight is against atyrantP a 7 
a fool is gentler than that of the villain, (2) The group functions | of such types 
this is only because he is regarded as too include the organization and simplification 
silly or - senseless. to mean what. he does or of collective 1 response, in several respects. A bed ey 
accomplish his aims; but he is nonetheless an ready form of non-rational consensus is 
‘offender against norms” of propriety, and vided by which the group can act along 
“hence i is a sufferer of comic justice. His down- clearly defined lines. Multiple, confusing | or 
fall, disgrcce and belittlement are real pun- unknown factors are simplified by ascription : 
-ishments—not lightly to be dismissed. Many to one great man or scapegoat, and complex: 
fear the sanction of ridicule as much as_ issues are personified as conflicts between 
Fhe champions and villains. Leaders, remote and 
inaccessible personalities, , become more 
familiar and understandable as types. 
vi ol. Dramatic involvement in collective events 
‘Processes involve a definition of role, status- actions is increased, because the types 
assignment, and ti treatment of such types, be- - figure i in ‘significant plots with structure, sus- 
ing { from the viewpoint of social control pense, and climax, and provide identification- . 


“forms of non- rational discipline, representing models which | ‘sive | to prosaic routines and 
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and worthwhile. enlist interest a fool. Theatres, news, public 
_ in causes and create mass followings, hence and gossip, are all arenas ‘for s such collective 
. - being of great service as tools of propaganda — _ ritual, in which at the same time c common — 


relations. The rallying function _ values are affirmed and gether 


1€rolc ing Scal 


and of as symbolic figures in ‘tradition, it 
purpose and point t to ) militant or can be seen that they help in 1 the 
punitive efforts, such as wars, feuds, law- tion of collective values, to ) nourish 
enforcement and struggles against persecu- maintain certain socially necessary senti- 
—the memory of a traitor like Benedict ‘ments—pride in great men, admiration of 


= ss 


period, 
Finnish 


Arnold, for instance, being of as real a serv- courage and self-sacrifice, hatred of 
stages v 


ice in sustaining “the sentiments of ‘the contempt for folly, a sense of national 
upon | 


with an! 


= 


American Revolution as a hero like ‘Nathan destiny, the historic continuity of a church | 
“Hale or George Washington. The types also— militant, and the like. The memory a 
assign roles indie members of the great hero or antihero , thus, is like an heir- of We: 

loom , for example, Moses, Aeneas, Judas, ‘Landtm 

folly and the like. When a sum, we have tried | to explore some of 
major drama i is going 0 on, everyone knows his” the _implications of heroic and 

eroic pz , seeing in them not merely dramatic — 

members: are enabled play unusually figures b but collective symbols with h important | 

strenuous roles, epitomized by slogans such functions for group organization and con- | 
as “blood, sweat and tears,” a “period ‘of tt trol. They are elements of primitive, not aaabe 

3: austerity,” the ‘ ‘stab in the back, ” an “all- “s rational, discipline. Where there are no | — 
effort,” a “ast stand,” “heroic retreat,” such figures or processes, one might expect 

control and morale, in spite of the best an 


Following Durkheim and -Fauconnet, (Uni 
} esting 


nd fool- -making, rituals of solidarity and fatigue, apathy and the like. ‘Strong organ- 
norm-afi \-affirmation. People draw together izations, , such the Marine Corps, use a 
them effectively to support tine, t 


tional structure, to weak—in w: ways often 


here as the capacity to persist in 2 structure. bordere 

goal. Herbert Blumer, “Morale,” in W. F. of the « 

Ogburn (ed.) American Society in Wartime, Chi- power of heroes, receivec 
particularly ‘Czarnowski, Farnell, Riddle, Dele- 


ago: ‘University of Chicago Press, 1943, pp. 207- 
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D) EFORE World War II, scientific ‘soci isolated by geography and linguistic 
RB: ology in Finland was very meager — riers. Her economic and cultural elite has ed ~~ 
D and _undeveloped. An economically been a of Swedish stock since the twelfth 


sociol 
poor: country, with her population long ac- century. ‘After living under the domain of 


customed t to harsh climatic and topographic the Russian Czar from 1809 until the First sociolog 
- conditions, Finland has for centuries | been World War, the Finns became independent — 
—_ a nation in 1917. A great impetus was | — 


to industrial, agricultural, and range? 
to ) Scienc 


tin 
a 
— _Finland 
q 
| Despi 
— 
— 
a 
— 
— 


"remained as dormant a as was in Britain folklorist, and ethical-histori- 
cal studies, is important for an understanding’ 
W orld W: ar II, the misconception the present trends. The main cultural 


ective 
Finland as an “Iron Curtain” country, to- center of Finland has traditionally been, 
wptive = gether with the fact that few scholars visit- and still is, the University of Helsinki, with 


a po Scandinavia cross the intervening Baltic, which W estermarck, Landtman, ‘Karsten, = 


illains as still tended to maintain the relative isO- and ~Granquist were all associated But 


lation of her culture from that of Western — Westermarck’ s becoming the first — 


ion, 
Europe and North America. (1918) of the Swedish Abo “Academy, in 
Despite the nineteenth century -Czarist western F inland, this institution of 


- period, the dominant influences upon the equal importance in the historical develop- a 
Finnish social milieu have been Swedish and ment of sociology. _ At that time sociology — a ; 
Finnish sociology in its ‘early considered a part of the philosophy of values, 
stages was typically European with emphasis principal doctrine being anthropological 
philosophical ‘speculation evolutionism, which in a later stage was com- 
; with a nthropological research, as in the work _ bined with an emotionalistic theory of moral . 4 
of Westermarck his “two. disciples, values, derived by Westermarck in 
| ‘Landtman ¢ and Karsten, both of whom had from J | Adam Smith and in part from W ester- — 
"studied in many. In the later years: of marck’s contemporary and friend, Alexander 
the nineteenth century, the chief frame of Shand. During  Westermarck’s _ teaching 
‘reference was ethnological, anthropological, career at (1918- 1932), sociology was 
and folklorist, a trend that t continued until _ Officially named ‘ ‘practical philosophy” and — 


heroic 


matic olklorist 


recently as 1945. all graduate c were under the heading 
and Becker, describing of philosophy. Westermarck had been ap- 
sociology i in Scandinavia, | gave only scant at- pointed docent at the University of Helsinki 
Eh to Finland, noting that although in 1890, but until 1927 the science had no | 


Rafael Karsten, an evolutionary anthropolo-— official position in the academic hierarchy. 
gist and "professor of moral philosophy at The same applied to the University of — 
the University of Helsinki, did much inter- Turku where Uno Harva was appointed as 
esting work i in ethnography, and _ though ~ professor in 1926. Sociology as a separate ed 
an- |  Hilma Granquist had made a remarkably subject of instruction, unconnected with 
study of marriage conditions in Pales- philosophy, has been taught at Abo Academy 
since 1937, but it was not until 1942 that a 
on sociology, and the central fields professorship in sociology gy was established. 
jd the discipline remained uncultivated and The slow start made by Finnish sociology a 4 
Weeived “no official recogni ition.’ Similarly, is partly related to the fact that the pupils. 
sociology in Finland is nowhere referred ‘to of Westermarck were nearly all ethnog- 
Gurvitch and Moore’s Twentieth Century raphers. Modern currents in Psychelogy 
Saciology (1945). W estermarck enjoyed an and anthropology (such a as function lism, 


international re re putation, but as as a moral his- behaviorism ina sense, 


Numelin showed “sociological tendencies as. were little- or 
early as 1918 in an investigation into the 1930s represented the 
causes” of migration on simpler cultural for the \ Westermarckian influence, but this: 
| levels, but "primarily at an ethnologist. still remains to the ‘extent that ‘he is re- 
-Yrjo Hirn, who died in February, 1952, was membered as one of Finland’s "greatest 
= for his early work on the sociology _ scholars; Origin and Development of the <2] 
of art , but could not + be re classed me Moral Ideas i is still aa reading at the: Bat 


es _A chair of ‘sociology established in 


Te 1 Barnes and Becker, Social Thought from 1945 at Helsinki, in a new Faculty of Social 
to Science, Vol. II, 1938, p. 942. It has hes been held who 
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"AMERICAN, SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
as a statistician. His recent allocation of Finnish World War I payments, so 


has centered around homicides and U texts available to the Finns, 


national character, published in a work no one or European, 
¥ that title in 1951. Dr. -Verkko’s thesis’ is can be said to exert a dominant influence in ; 
that elements in the Finnish national char- — Finland, the list of authors prescribed for | 
acter » related to excessive alcoholism, are sociology honors courses Helsinki 
4 conducive to a high | homicide and hues the following: Bogardus, Cantril, 
rate. - This hypothesis has stimulated much wood, R. E. L. Faris, Hollingshead, House, | 
7 _ discussion and debate in Scandinavian aca- the Lynds, Lundberg, Malinowski, Myrdal, — 
demic circles. Its author is also known i and Nimkoff, Parsons, Sorokin, bility, 
several countries by virtue of his participa- Sutherland, Taft, Lloyd Warner, Kimball lems 
in a UNESCO crime Young, and Pauline Young. Texts by various to 192 
chair of social policy at Helsinki "Scandinavian scholars are. also prescribed, include 
held by Heikki Waris, whose research in- but foregoing list is s indicative of the 
cludes a study of the resettlement and extent te which “Americanization” of 
_ justment of Karelian refugees (one of Fin- - sociologicai theory and research is taking _industr 
via land’ s major postwar problems). Dr. Waris is. the 
also the author of a recent (1947) work, The The introduction of | texts by the above” nish in 
Structure of Finnish Society, and is cur- 
rently engaged upon problems of industrial English second in 
‘relations. Hugo E. _ Pipping, nephew of Finland are partly responsible for the ad- | 
We estermarck and vice-rector of the Uni- vances 1 made since the end of the war. During PhD. ( 
versity of Helsinki, has pursued socio-eco-— this time several young Finnish scholars upon 
nomic investigations into the concept | of _ been enabled to spend a year at Ameri- ligious 
standard of living and its place in universities, notably Southern California, foster-< 
At the time of ‘writing (February, 1953) a Chicago, Wisconsin, and have ‘taken emigra' 
work. of this title is in the press. Since his back to Finland | new knowledge of and dc 
retirement the university, Rafael enthusiasm for empirical research techniques. | whose 
Karsten has pursued anthropological studies Courses offered in 1951-52 at the Univer- organiz 
ine South America and authored a recent sity of Helsinki included General Sociology, Sie I 
book on the re religion of the Lapps. Various Criminology, Social Politics , Sociological — 
_ "monographs on the Lapps have periodically Research Techniques, Contemporary Trends q 
appeared in Finland, as have earlier studies in United States Sociology, and History of | 
dealing with the racial | heritage of the Finns, Sociological Theory. “Papers read and dis- ij 
“though evidence in this latter field is very cussed at graduate seminars aang 1951-52 
: ae! inconclusive and little material of a scientific included a survey of the prison asa com- 
nature has been forthcoming. munity, the effect of movies on youth, anti- 
Current enrollment in sociology” at the Semitism in Finland, problems of societal 


4 


University of Helsinki is approximately 160, organization, and structure of “small 
a figure which would probably be much groups, yt with several papers 
higher if were cri 


social work furnish the m main occupational search» topics: changing function of the 
outlets. Opportunities for academic careers church in industrial society, employment of 

sociology restricted, as are ‘social science graduates, emigration from 
facilities for social research in government — - Lapland, organization and history of p 
or industry. Notwithstanding, the -develop- assistance, and ‘illegitimacy in 
ment of scientific sociology within the last Since ‘more than 

eight postwar years has been remarkable, theses have been completed in -Aalton 

na especially in view of its retarded prewar : Helsinki, in such fields as social theory word : et and au 


Status atus. The establishment of a a cultural ex- -methods, the family, social class, group 
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IN: FINLAN 


veys,, rural and urban criminology, ’ 
social pathology. Selected titl.. include: processes the rural 
problems of public opinion Finland. Graduate investigations at Turku 


While polls; a critique of Mannheim’s sociology of are currently concerned with str atification of 
opean, knowledge; _war- -time morale among Finnish the European intelligentsia, 1s 
in | soldiers; student - attitudes toward the mili- - among | Finnish youth, analysis of non- n-voting 
tary profession; Parliament as a channel for _— groups, interaction in a veterans’ suburb, be" 
social mobility; and t the ecology: of Finnish time. ‘study in factory work, juvenile gangs, 
crime. T wo sociology doctorates and analysis of United ‘States rural and 
given since 1951 : Erik Allardt ‘ian wht sociology. One-third of the students i in 
environmental Variations in marriage sta- the humanities at Turku are currently 
bility, and Armas Nieminen dealt with prob- rolled” in sociology classes. As at Helsinki, 
lems of marriage and sex in Finland, 1860 interest would be greater if there were = 
to 1920. dissertations in opportunities for sociologists. 


4adustry, from used, and attempts are 
to the mores among Fin- establish an Institute of Sociology | 
1953; work on a larger scale” would» then 
| be made possible, particularly i in industrial 
Academy, as ‘small institution, en- 
in sociology low but several have been made. 
Ph.D. dissertations are in ‘progress, centering © _ The School of Social 
upon the following areas of research: 1 
ius proselytizing movements; a study of social 
ie foster-children ; popular sports; and postwar and personnel management. Until his = 
emigration foomt Finland to Sweden. A ree in 1950, Antero Rinne was well-known as a__ 
cent doctorate was granted to Knut Pipping student of the Finnish cooperative move- 
whose research dealt with tl the military ment. Onni Wiherheimo offers courses in 
organization ‘group. Courses ‘social process and theoretical problems. of 


4 tex texts being widely used at Abo, though since a The only other center of university rank — 

_ this was Westermarck’s ’s academic home for in n social science is the School of Advanced 
twenty years his” influence there has by no Educational Studies at Jyvaskyla, 1 where re- 
means disappeared. The chair of sociology search is carried on in cognate fields, notably 
_ is held by K. Rob. V. Wikman, a folklorist — by Niilo Maki in abnormal psychology, but aa 

and ethnologist ‘whose current research em- its offerings in sociology “per se are not ex- 
braces folk-religion, mores, and beliefs. He tensive. 
has recently been occupied in a study of — The main professional sociological body i in 
Catholicism in Austria. Reference should Finland i is the Westermarck Society, founded 
also be made to Rolf -Lagerborg, a ~Durk- 1940. Volume | I of its Transactions (1947) 
heimian student and author of a new com- contained previously “unpublished article 


prehensive biography of -Westermarck (in written by y_Westermarck just” 
death in 1939, a study by Uno Harva on 
the ‘Finnish’ University of Turku, “The Finno- Ugric. System of Relationship,” 
sters’ “successor since since 1951 has been Esko philosophical essay, “Society and Hu- 
« folk- lorist and religious historian, Mnanity,” Rob. 7. Wik ikman, 

and and author of a definitive history of the Fin- “Messengers, Heralds and Envoys i in ‘Savage 
h cooperative movement. His current Te- by Ragnar ‘Numelin, author of 
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An active group i is the Finnish Soc classify excessive alcoholics 
Political Society, for the study of social leg- the use of psychiatric, medical, psycholog- 
jislation and problems. But it is ham — , and legal is also in 


cultural, “and political interest, has since excessive drinkers, of 
; the war published articles on suicide in the alcoholism, and to suggest means of offering % 
Borthern countries, the role of guidance and treatment to each 
individuals in in society, and male sex behav ior. type. The project has been | divided into into two — 
Another Finnish journal, Suomalainen Suomi, parts, one of which, « directed by a psychia- ; 


has been the outlet for studies of the ecology trist, seeks to delineate the psychiatric and > 


_ of suicide, communication as a means to _ Clinical aspects, and the other attempts to 

understanding, contemporary trends i in soci- assess cultural factors by the use of attitude- od ing to 
ology, the strike as a sociological phenome- measurements and socio-economic scales. The 


‘non, societal change, Finnish regionalism, Further ‘research is in progress concerning ‘ replete 
deviating behavior patterns and alcoholism, the effect of controls er alcoholic pur- mater 
and writers as social types. Nya Argus, a chasers, together with minor studies of public rs 

Swedish publication, has since 1946 carried opinion changes related to the introduction 


on ethnology in Norway, cultural modified prohibition measures.2 


Telativity, Sociology in relation to psycho- Another promising research project 


at analysis, and the ideal type methodology gy in initiated i in 1948 by the Suomi- Seura, as soci- | : 
social science. But there is no regular official organized to promote home ties with 
_ journal devoted entirely to sociology i in Fin- Finns living abroad. This investigation cov- _ 
land, or in Scandinavia generally. \ olume the history ‘of the overseas emigration 
of the Westermarck Society Transactions movement from | Finland. A committee of 
“was anthropological and philosophical i in ap- supervising delegates has been set up with politic 


Volume II is currently in the press. representatives from the University of Hel- | placed 


_sinki, the Ministry of Education, and various f her pr 


NON-ACADEMIC RESEARCH cultural organizations. For three years the nish s 


of the university tn history emigration to America has been _ The 


4 land, research i in sociology is restricted by studied from many angles; statistics have 


lack of funds and facilities. A notable excep- _ been collected and data compiled from hun-_ % the A. 
tion, however, is investigation into the socio- > dreds of persons currently or prev iously resi- a Ameri 


~ logical aspects of alcoholism. In addition to dent i in America. This survey is preliminary “a 


the study of social pathology made by Veli to a larger pr project ‘dealing with the history 


Verkko, the Finnish State Liquor Monopoly of overseas emigration from gener- 


‘(ALKO) instituted a of Te- 
is very 
a cult 


including a 1951 opinion | ris 


Studies have been made of | in rela 
study of anticipated impressions of Finland | which 


tion to the national cultural atterns, and 
oci 


field investigations have attempted to meas- — 2 Prohibition of the private sale of alcohol in : 


and evaluate alcoholic consumption ac- Finland ceased in 1932. Although Finnish con- 
_ cording to occupational and other > group — of alcoholic beverages per capita is a e ‘no on 


han in most other countries, the injuries caused by um dominz 

affiliations, educational and levels, it and the arrests for drunkenness still tend to be | Acader 
and leisure-spending patterns. among the highest in the countries for which com- trends 
One major survey carried on in 1951 was parable statistics are available. An official commit 


concerned with the effects of beginning the 3 tee has been appointed by Parliament to prepare -- 


distribution of alcoholic beverages in a lo- a report on suggestions for the gradual liberaliza- 


f li trol. The _need for further re- 
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SOCIOLOGY IN FINLAND 


by Olympic visitors. Other typical marckian st sense e) and the sociological, and 
opinion research has dealt with 7 proposed ‘that: the main problem is to unite both 
_ legislative changes and consumer purchasing — these approaches. Thus Dr. K Rob. V. Wik- 


“man maintains * | that in Finland the older 


Since the war the Statistical « of rural culture and the primary groups per- 
Helsinki has pursued research in the fields of to it are so extensive that it would 
"gerontology and the leisure-time behavior be impossible to dispense with the anthro- 
_ patterns of Finnish youth. Mention should -pological- -folklorist approach’ and -concen- 
© tio be made of the governmental Central trate wholly on the industrialized conditions a 
‘Statistical Bureau? a urban Finland. To do so would give a 
ver several decades Finland has been an false analysis of Finnish society. “On the 
= outstanding country | as a source of folk- lore _ other hand, a union of the two approaches, | 
studies. Her National Museum is rich in the W estermarckian- anthropological and 
 folk-lore and ethnographic collections relat- more specifically sociological, would yield a 
# 
to the Lapps and Fenno-Ugric peoples. comprehensive | sociological theory ‘without 
y ‘The University of Helsinki library is also’ - destroying the connections, both theoretical — 
replete with historical and anthropological methodological, between sociology as a 
material dealing with the folk-lore of Finland Science and normative approach to social 
pre-1917 Russia. Before World War 
Close co- -operation existed with i in 
folk-lore research. 
| FUTURE PROSPECTS OF FINNISH SOCIOLOGY 


GY 


Speculation concerning future trends 


from sociological thinking, the pioneering of 
Westermarck would have been 
vain.” Professor Wikman further notes that 
the e scientific. tradition in Finland is older 


sophical problems are entirely | 


Finnish 1 sociology, as with all aspects of her 


be ee culture, has to take into account the delicate 


com- 
mit-— 
spare 


i} 
aller 
d 
0 be 


political situation in which geography has 


placed her. Presupposing the continuity of 


_ her present political status, advances in Fin 
‘sociology can be confidently expected. 
‘The rapid emergence of English, ‘as opposed 
language, 
the cultural ‘exchange program with 
America, her recent entry into the Fulbright 
program, a postwar faculty exchange 
scheme with the London. School of Eco- 
_ homics and Political Science, all augur well 
for the future. An increased interest in post- 
War societal problems and in U. S. sociology 
is very marked among Finnish students, but — 
*} cultural factor that may militate against 
the rise of sociology isa strong nationalism 
—, is not conducive to objective in peeeinge- 
oi Sociology i in Finland is so new that as yet 
_ no one trend or school of thought is pre- 
dominant. Sociological leadership at Abo 


Finland and Sweden were among the 
countries to keep statistical Tecords of 


4 account the anthropological | side of our re- 


ion of societal phenomena. 


Academy is wedded to the view that bo 


_ trends should involve a merging of two ap- Fp: pier 
proaches, the anthropological (in the We: ester- 


than in other Nordic lands and there is there- 
reason not to adopt “everything 
being: advocated as novel in the Scan-— 
dinavian countries where sociological re- 
search is newer. “We must . . . take into” a 
search and not wholly forget the philosophi- 4 
cal grounds of it, even if the old evolutionism — | a 
of long ago is passed. It would be better = 
_ have good and _ broad descriptions ¢ of social 
fa cts than narrow psychometrical researches 
7 of individual facts and purely laboratory — 
There is, s, notwithstanding, a trend away 
from -Westermarckianism at the 
of Helsinki, especially among the post-gradu- 
ate students who have had the opportunity 
study at American universities. A keen 
4 group of young scholars and investigators are 
accumulating empirical data by “research 
techniques gained both in Finland and the 
States. It would appear very probable that 
this newer scientific-empirical emphasis will 
continue. ‘If it it can transcend the crude posi- : 


correspondence with the writer; ter; quoted by 
permission. 


‘8 Ibid. For a discussion of this issue, see 


present writer’ “Social Science and Philosophy: 


the Unfortunate Science, 28 (Jan- 
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to give more notice to Finnish achieve- | 


differ 


AN EMPIRICAL IN 
H. A AND Tuomas S. 


State University of Iowa and University of South . Dakota 


| LTHOUGH the self has long been the _ intended to provide a an initial demonstration 
. central concept in the symbolic inter- — of the advantages to empirical research from _ 
action approach to ‘social psychol- ‘thus the self as attitudes. 


employ it directly in empirical research, PROBLEMS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF A 
~The here are several reasons for this, one of the ‘SELF- ATTITUDES TEST 
‘most important of which is that: there has ‘The obvious first ‘step in 
no consensus regarding the class of of self- theory to empirical research is the 
to which the self ought to and standardization of 


operationally ordered. The will identify and atti- 


called an image, a conception, a concept, tudes. 

“feeling, an “internalization, self ‘looking The initial | consideration 
at oneself, “most. ‘commonly simply ‘such a test is the question ‘of 

the self (with: perhaps the ‘most ambiguous Would people give to investigators the state- 
implications of all). One these “many ments | which operative in 1 identifying 

of the self has been as attitudes. themselves and therefore in organizing and 
We do not have space here to discuss the directing their behavior? Or would they be 
theoretical clarification which results from inclined to hide their significant self- att 
the conscious conceptualization of the self as tudes behind innocuous s and conventional . 
a set of attitudes * except to point out that fronts? ‘Those following symbolic interaction 
this” is most. consistent orientation have apparently guessed the lat- 
with Mead’s view of the self as | an — & ter to be the case for they have seldom if 


q 
q 


= 


_ which is in most respects like all other ob- ever asked direct questions regarding self- 
jects, and his further view that an and have tended to assemble self- 
object is a a plan of action (an attitude) a attitudes of those they were studying from 


— as we suppose, human behavior is diverse kinds ‘of statements and behavior 


and directed, and if, as we further use of and dubious caains 


to social to be able tudes of “Amish, Mennonite — 


self-attitudes, This Gentile school children,? made the 
sumption that attitudes might be be studied the cart 
“based was made possible by a po ?Manford H. Kuhn, ‘ ‘Family Impact u upon | ___rective 
Gendt College of the State University of lowa. sonality,” oe Five of Problems in Social i 
The paper is a part of an extended examination of | Psychology: An Interdisciplinary Inquiry, bana 

_ self-theory given before the social psychology sec- oa by J. E. Hulett, Jr. and Ross Stagner, Urbana: 
tion of the Midwest ‘Society at University of Illinois Press, 1953, esp. “pp. 50-52. ‘guarded 
April 25,1953. A more comprehensive report of this study is to be time is 
paper dealing with this view is being pre- included in a symposium on culture and person-— people 
‘pared the authors for publication else- ality, edited by Francis L. Hsu, to be they be 
lished in the spring of 1954. objects 
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EMPIRICAL I INVESTIGATIO? ION OF SELF- BLF-ATTITUDES 
a fairly direct manner by collecting sate occur to you. Don’t. “worry about logic or 
ments of role preference and role avoidance, 4mportance.’ Go along fast, for time 
4 results which corresponded to the cultural arPLicarto OF THE “TWENTY-STA STATE-— 


differences involved, it was clear that the MENTS” dit, 
_ self-statements which the children gave were This test was given ‘to 288 undergraduate — 
oo specific to the role situations asked for and students at the State University of Iowa. It) 
= therefore general self-attitudes still had was administered during regular class m meet- 
be (somewhat tenuously) inferred from _ ings of introductory courses given in the 


Subsequent pilot studies were made at various times during the s spring of 1952. 


paring the contents of extended autobiogra- ~~ In a few classes the instructions were pre-— 


phies of university students with paragraphs Sented orally rather than in writing. Inevery 
written in answer to the question “Who are instance students were given twelve minutes — :) a 
you?” These paragraphs contained virtually which to complete the test. The students 
eh the items which were yielded by rough Were naive in the sense that they had not _ 
content analyses” of the _self-a attitudes in received instruction in the area to which this 
their corresponding» g autobiographies. This “Tesearch was dir ected. 1 


applied to painful and self- derogatory mate- ‘The number of responses per -Tespondent a 
tials as well ; ‘as to self- enhancing materials. ee evoked by these instructions varied from the 


| Thus we concluded that it might be profit- — twenty requested to ot one or two (with the ; 
able to construct a test which was aimed Median being seventeen responses). The re- 


t Sponses took the general form 
device which we then used, and upon q y itted, the 


re- 
the use of which this research report is a consisting of phrases (¢.g., “a stu- 


” 
“major part based, consisted of a single sheet = * “an 1 athlete, Piss blonde’ )o or of single 
paper headed by these instructions: words (¢.g., “girl,” married,” “religious.” 
_ The responses were dealt with by a form 
“There a are twenty numbered blanks on of content analysis. ‘They were categorized 
page below. Please write twenty answers to 


‘ +4 
_ the simple question “Who am I?’ in the blanks. or as subconsensual references. These con- 
_ Just give twenty different answers to this 


question. Answer as if you were ‘giving tent “categories distinguish 


answers to yourself, n “not. to “somebody else. ‘men. which refer 

. & Write the answers in the order that they Whose limits and conditions: ‘of membership 
5 matters of common knowledge, i.e., 
The ‘social scientist, unlike the “Freudian, as- Sensual; and those which refer to” groups, 


‘sumes that most human behavior is organized and attributes, traits or any ‘other mat- 
directed by internalized but consciously held role ters which w would require interpretation > 
‘recipes. See, for example, Theodore Newcomb, respondent to be precise or to place. him 

Social Psychology, New York: Dryden, 1950, for 
| hits excellent discussion of the relation of attitudes — 

and symbols “to the direction of behavior (pp. 

77-78, 82), and his discussion of the directive “git,” “husband,” ” “Baptist,” 


(versus the expressive) organization of behavior Chicago,” -med ” “daughter,” “oldest 
: (pp. 343-344). Those absorbed in the present 


‘child “studying engineering”; ‘that. 
“fashion of projective testing would seem to 4 
the cart before the horse, for relatively few of their _ Statements referring to consensually defined ’ 
subjects been studied in terms of their di- Statuses and classes. Ex of the 
-rective and overt attitudes. It would seem much — ‘Consensual category are “happy,” “bored,” 
more reasonable to run out the implications of “pretty good student,” heavy,” “good 


findings tests of such attitudes before ate 


tempting to uncover deeplying, unconscious or ‘precise working definitions of the 

guarded attitudes. We have concluded that “much categories are given in detail in Thomas" Ss. 

time is wasted debating in advance to what extent _ Partland, The Self and Social Structure: An | Em-— 

will hide their “true attitudes,” whether pirical Approach, City: State University 
they be attitudes or attitudes toward other Library, 1953, p. 147, Ph.D. 
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N SOCTOLOC 
wife, “interesting”; that is, statements one one side of t the while ‘ 
without ‘Positional reference, Or with Tefer- sponses” are combined with subconsensual 
references on the other. An individual’s ‘referer 
biguous modifiers. “locus score” is simply the number of con- but w/ 
assignment of responses to these 4 sensual references he makes on the “Twen sensua 
dichotomous content categories was highly Statements’ Test. 
reliable between different analysts, “differ- ‘These characteristics of ‘the responses respon 
ences in categorization between “two judges “Twenty- Statements” ‘Test satisfy the 
occurring less than three times in one hun- definition of a Guttman ‘scale. “The scalo- 
"dred responses. hypothesis is that the items have an 3 
the content was ‘dichotomized in son 


= 


order such that, ideally, persons who « answer sensua 
way several interesting an and useful fea- a given question favorably a all have higher | jective 
tures emerged: ranks on the scale than persons who answer 
First, from of responses on on the same question unfavorably. ap- 
4 the page it was evident that respondents — plying this criterion it is necessary to keep 
tended to exhaust all of the consensual — in mind that “a given question” refers in this — 
before they case to a specified one (by order) of the 
made (if at all all) any subconsensual ones; twenty “statements, and that a “ ‘favorable 
that is, having once ce begun to to make -subcon- response” would refer to a statement with 
sensual references they tended to make no a ‘consensual reference—one that places the 
“more consensual references (if indeed they individual in a social system. 
made any at all). This ordering of re- “The items used in a scalogram analysis 
"sponses held whether a respondent made as_ must have a special cumulative property.’ pial 
_ many as nineteen consensual references or Again it must be kept in m mind that “ ‘the = 
few as one. fox ten items” must in this case be in 
Second, the number of consensual refer 


ences” made by res spondents from 


subconsensual references made ‘by respond- 
I “ents varied from twenty to none. However, 
“the number of consensual and subconsensual “cent of the instances) consensual state- 
references made by any given respondent 7 ments in his f first six, and | since “consensual-_ 
not stand in a simple arithmetic relation ity” ‘locus’ ’ refers to anchorage or self- 
(such as the number of ‘consensual refer- “identification in a social ‘system, a a variable 
r _ ences plus the 1 number of subconsensual ref- which is numerically cumulative, we may 
erences equals twenty). This resulted from regard the criterion of ‘cumulativeness as. 
the fact that many respondents made fewer z= being satisfied in this test. Guttman states, 
statements. For example, a “A A third « equivalent definition of scale 
aon might make ten consensual state- is the ‘one upon which our practical scalo- | 
ments and then leave the remaining gram are directly 
summa! 
co me 
and then leave the last six spaces = ents” a] 
exampl 
“a is based, all ‘references are on that 1° 
variables which result from these char- — — stateme 
acteristics of responses to the “Twenty-Statements” Gould) “taking ther ‘immedi ate others’ to be 
Test are presently being utilized in further research their Soliant .... 4a 
with special reference to clinical use. There are A. Stouffer, L. Guttman, E. A. 
some interesting indications that those with few P. F. Lazarsfeld, S. A. Star, and Clausen, ~ noncon: 
if any consensual statements to make have symp-— “Studies in Social Psychology in World ‘War efficient 
toms of emotional disturbance, while - those having» Volume IV: Measurement and Prediction , Prince- a 
few statements of any kind to make are of Ries- ton: Princeton University Press, 1950, p. 9. + dle ., 
man’s ‘ taking their cues from each bid., & 
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Scores can therefore be which no giving 
not only how many consensual of | 


“references were made by each respondent, 
_ but which of his responses fell into the con Ps IDI1 T 
sensual c ategory. The coefficient of repro- The | problem of “validity of a a test 
| this scale, based on 151 hitherto: uninvestigated 2 area is a difficult 
respondents, is .903. The test-retest relia- There are generally recognized to be 


ay re bility of the scale scores is approximately two related but distinct methods of assessing _ 


85. validity. One is by examining the “logical 
Both for. convenience and because con- =. of the test with the > body of : 
‘references references to sub- theory on which it rests. This subsumes the 
jective identification by social position we test test results 


Taste 1. THE SCALE OF Locus, SHOWING Responses ! in Eacu 
Scare T TYPE AND THE COEFFICIENT 0 OF REPRODUCIBILITY FOR Each SCALE — 


= 


80 


have the consensual - 
variable ‘the locus variable. Table 1 is 
summary of the “scale locus,’ and of the results of the test w ‘th 
| among | other things the number of respond-— (already standardized) tests of the problem 
ents approximating each scale type. For under investigation. When—as in this case 
| example, the first row in ‘Table 1 indicates —an area has not been prev iously investi- ’ 
19 Tespondents most closely gated by inductive research there 


‘mated Scale Type 20, ., making twenty other “tests to use correlational checks. 


statements of the consensual reference We need not be held up unduly by this 
variety. ‘their responses there were consideration, however, for this i is apparently 


"there were three respondents who belonged its results with those obtained by the already ex- a g 


in 0, is that of making istent without | into their --validity. 
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"There are two kinds of demonstration re- ‘garding the question of whether t ‘the 
quired to deal with the problem of ing Of responses correlates with the indi- 
the consistency of the test. with its vidual’ particular anchoring in society, 


“that of making explicit the chains of. logic attitudes. 

which» went into the designing of the test, The manipulation | of the eal 

the test operations and the manipulations assigning them to dichotomous categories, 
a the data obtained through its application. that of consensual reference and that of 
The other is that of showing that the test subconsensual reference, rests on the self- 
results correlate in | some consistent view that the Self is an interiorization 
with the kinds of behavior which the orienta- of one’s” positions in social "systems, . One 

tion asserts are related. may assume from this orientation that 


With Tespect to the first: kind of demon- _variations in such ‘self- identifications are 
stration we need indicate only the equivalents variations the ways in 
- question” “Who am I?” is one which might which the individuals in a society such as 
be “expected to elicit statements ours have cast their lot the Tange 
about one identity; that is, his s social possible reference groups. 
and the attributes which are in There is is an hypothetical 
view relevant to these. To ask him to give mechanism which might | be. advanced to 
these statements “as if to himself” is an explain the salience of the consensuai a 
_ endeavor — to obtain from him general self-reference s statement. ‘It i is this: our society a 
attitudes rather simply ones which requires such a volume of census informa- 
might be idiosyncratic to the test ‘situation © tion from its citizens that the salience of 
those which might be uniquely 1 held consensual references in the ‘Teplies to the 
toward himself in his relation” to the test. “Twenty-Statements” Test is, according to 
_ administrator. The request in the test for as this hypothesis, ‘simply a superficial carry- 
4 7 _ many as twenty statements of self- -identity over from other questionnaires s and forms. 
stems from a recognition by the investigators On this _view those -Tesponses which 
of the complex and multifarious nature of treated in investigation as subcon- 


individual’s statuses, their curiosity re- sensual are” “deeper” and 


ment, York: McGraw-Hill, 1952. Ferguson “authentic individual.” 
points out (p. 178) that the Bernreuter Person- do not agree with this view is our 
ality Inventory was validated by correlating its "belief that the ordering of responses is a 


< 


“scales with scores on the Allport Ascendance-Sub- - reflection of the make- > of the self- con- 
mission scale, the Bernreuter Self-Sufficiency Scale, ception. The fact the 
the Laird Introversion-Extroversion Schedule and = * 
lations were high. But the Laird and Thurstone  1°In the ordering. of responses we are dealing 
tests had been through no validation process wha - essentially with the dimension of salience of self e 
attitudes. Theodore Newcomb (in his: Social 
‘validated ! He . points out, later, that the Bell Ad- Psychology, New York: _ Dryden, 1950, p. 151) _ 
justment Inventory was validated against the says of salience that it “refers to a person’s readi 
_ Allport, Thurstone and Bernreuter tests (p. 232), mess to respond in a certain way. The more salient : 
thus pyramiding still another validation on the a person’s attitude the more readily will it be = il 


original shaky base. And ‘so it goes until people — expressed with a minimum of outer stimulation. It 
have completely forgotten all details of the con- reasonable to assume that a very salient 
‘struction of the earliest tests on whose validity the attitude—one expressed with great spontaneity— . 


_ whole series rests as far as this oe of valida-— has more importance for the person expressing it z ; fitted | 


is concerned. = | check 
We should note we were after a good deal of prodding | or questioning. ‘The 

not interested in validating this test operation of of direct questions is that they provide 
against of the existent personality tests ‘no way of measuring the salience of an attitude; te 

not alone for the reasons involved in the we never know whether the attitude would have 7 KI 
above, but more basically because these other tests expressed at all, or in the same way, apart rect 
were designed from orientations quite foreign to 4 from the direct question.” Thus when a respondent, — 0% 
ours. One omy to check the items on any cur- in to “Who am I?” question on the 
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to respondent is taken to give | are “majority groups,” while others 
indirect confirmation of our position. are groups whose subcultures contain norms 
Another and more direct empirical set their members at odds 
tion is to be found in the fact that t three- no 
ries, four- ~year- r-old children when asked 
of “Who are you?” give, in addition to their no no group or no religious 
self- | names, their sex and d occasionally their ages; group membership. 
ation in their instances cannot “allege a Reports of ‘membership in 
One carry-over the giving of census ‘ata, groups in our sample by 
(Of course only the pragmatic success el means of the direct question: “What is your | . 
failure of the technique here under con- religious affiliation or preference?” The 


sideration will give a dependable answer, numbers of each variety affiliation 


the latter part of this report is devoted given in the column under the heading “ 
to an account of one such pragmatic test. in Table 2. The mean locus scale scores i 
This pragmatic test of the usefulness of the were computed for each of these -Teligious 
scale scores of the “locus” component of © groups and a are given in the next column. 
 self- attitudes may serve also as the second mean scores from (11.89 


VARIATIONS IN SELF-ATTITUDES BY made by respondents, in each ‘the 


of variance revealed a relation 


__ The behavior which we tested for nes between religious affiliation and scale scores a 


tion with locus scores derived from our self- — 
attitudes test is that of differential religious — 
affiliation. It is simply one of a multitude of 
‘= possible investigations which now need to be 
undertaken to answer the larger question 

“What values of this variable (locus) are 
_telated to what kinds of to 


3 
orien tween this gr group-mean and the group-means 


conception Should vary with differential of Roman Catholics, “small sects,” “Prot- 

lal anchorage in (a) large, conventional, ts.” Congregationalists, Lutherans, 

groups; small, weak or different, "relatively large, Methodists and Presby- 

ambivalently viewed, marginal or dissident teri “Gi differ si 
groups; or no groups at all (in institu- gnifica tly * 


a 
- tional areas in which a large fraction of the. ‘Rones” at any usually | accep ted level of 


Society’ membership belongs i is 


identified by: status in one or another | of the ; analysis appear in the last two columns in 

corresponding affiliation by our respondents ese results indicate clear differences 


fitted this model admirably so that we might in the relative strength of the ‘more directly 


‘The differences between group means 
Catholics o1 on ‘the: one hand 
Methodists, Presbyterians, and persons re- 
porting no affiliation the other, were 
significant beyond the two per cent level. 


Taking the group reporting no affiliation as 


conception among affiliates of “certain: re- 
believe that we hav more ligious subcultures, but leave Open the 


solid knowledge of the attitudes which organize and "question ¢ of the antecedent correlates of 
. direct his behavior than if, on a checklist and 
a among other questions, we had asked “Do you 

think of yourself as a man?” “Do you think of 


Catholics in common with of 


ic that ‘Teligious 


significant beyond the one per cent level. 


“Christians and Jews. Although the N’s 


statistical significance. The results of this 


check differentials their self- attitudes ‘socially anchored component of the | 
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indifferentists” have in com- religious affiliation arbitrarily 
tion is not ‘ “important” or that it is taken Zs. The mean salience of religious references 
for ‘granted, then the two clusters of de- on. the “Twenty -Statements” Test ranged 
“nominations by scale scores make sense. — “i from 7.4 for Roman Catholics to 1.82 =| 
__If this postulate is sound, then Roman ‘ “Christians. ” Analysis: of variance of Te 
ts 1 ligious references showed salience scores to 
should carry religious. references more be related to religious | affiliation beyond the 
in the self-conception. The one “cent level. The analysis the 
_“Twenty-Statements’ ’ Test provides dat data on _ significance of | of the difference between group 


TABLE 2. VARIATIONS IN SELF-ATTITUDES BY RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION: THE SIGNIFICANCE OF OBSERVED 
_ DIFFERENCES BETWEEN Locus Scores OF AFFILIATES OF VARIOUS RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS 


“Christian” ‘not sig. 
Jewish 19 sig. fis P< 


CHOTOM 


Basis 


_ betwee 


affiliat 
concep 


ligious 


to ans 


ae The total N is 288. These 288 include the 151 on whom the locus scale, reported i in Table 1, was aI “| 


established, plus 137 cases obtained subsequently, = 
-2Computed from the Roman Catholic group mean as the base. Sy 
3 Computed froin the group mean of “Nones” as the base. nae 
_ 4Includes Baptists, Episcopalians, Evangelicals, Mennonites, Nazarenes, en Latter Day 
ed. While this and the other measures of statistical significance of diflesence are such as to give 
- . a great confidence that the differences are not due to chance, it will only be through repeated correla- — 


tions of locus scores with other behavior with respect to representative ‘samples that we will be be " 


able to discover the theoretical import of the magnitude of the difference. 
salience of a self-reference m may Taste 3. SELF-ANCHORAGE IN 
Za as the relative spontaneity = Groups: THE SIGNIFICANCE OF coms ot 
_ DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEAN SALIENCE SCORES OF 
_ which a ) particular reference will be Les as 
havior. In this research salience io 
ligious reference i in the self- -conception 
measured by the rank of religious reference 
(if any was made) on the page of twenty 
statements, ‘mention of affiliation 


This, obviously, is a use of data the “Small Sects” 04 ‘not significant 


_“Twenty- Statements” Test in an altogether dif- Jewish 6.68 not significant 
"3 ferent way than through the use of them to obtain | Congregationalist J 
Jocus scores. There are, in fact, almost unlimited Presbyterian 
numbers of ways in which these self- statements Methodist 
may be treated, but each would constitute “Christian” 82 


comments and quotation in footnote 10 Computed from the Roman 
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Present The he ¢ provided by the ““Twenty- 
Statements” Self-Attitudes ‘Test and by its 
96 application to “known groups,” in this case 
religious “groups, gives support to ‘the fol- 


which: in view, er large 


(1) The consensual (more directly 
cially anchored) component of the self- 
completely ‘independent operation was conception is the Salient component. 
conducted to test this finding of the relation Stated differently, consensually supported 
the social “importance” of group self- attitudes are at the top of the 
affiliation “importance” in the self- 
= 116 undergraduates, whose re- 2) Persons vary. ‘over a rather while yrange 
| -ligious affiliations were known, were asked in the relative volume of consensual and sub- 
=) answer 0 one of two alternative ‘ ‘reference- ‘consensual components in their self-concep- 
% “With | what groups do tions. It is in this finding that our empirical 
you feel most identified?” or “T ar am investigation has ‘given the 
: "proudest of my membership in ————.” 
respondents were cross- classified 
religious affiliation and in n terms ae of 
giving 0 or not. giving religious | affiliation this ‘test, people have locus scores which 
references in response to these direct ques- range from 0 to 20. TI he variable involved 
tions, Table 4 resulted. Since we had ‘ob- here is one which we can correlate \ with a 
tained, from the self-attitudes research done vi wide variety of other attitudes and behavior. _ 
previously, an empirically derived gradient The variation indicated in (1) 
0 of “differentism,” ” we » used this to make a (2) can be established and “measured by the 
finer’ subdivision of these which empirical techniques of attitude research— 
vided Table specifically, the Guttman scaling technique. 
These independently- derived d ‘sup-— This gives a dual advantage in that it fur-— 
port the hypothesized relation between thers the presumption that the locus variable 
. is a a unitary one and also in that it facilitates es 


the further i 
TABLE THE he urt man ipulation of values ies of the 


T OF TISM: THE _Dicnoromous 


save 


= 


variable with respect to other quantitative 


problems, 
shows, members of ‘the: “differentistic” re- 
Reference = Reference ligious groups having» significantly higher 
Present Absent scores than do members of the “con- 


‘Catholics and 6 (13.8) ventional” religious groups (using al an inde- 


Sects” (6. u (13. 20 pendent source of information to establish 
Chi Square: 19. of members. of | “differentistic” re- 
P less than 0001 = “majority” or conventional religious groups. 


on in +=TABLE 4. REFERENCE Group EvmDENCE: THE Di- salience in the self-conception and socially  ### 
n of -— eroromous DIVISION OF 116 RESPONDENTS ON THE defined importance of group membership at a 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REV IEW 
(6) Corroboratively, the religious ; grou] "society toward the secular ant of the scale. 
as a reference group appears far more fre-— Our test elicits these self- -definitions. 
quently as as an answer to a direct, | a0 acral > an complete a a comprehensive personality — 
group type of question among those made. by test. on this basis we will need to know, in 
members of “differentistic” religious groups. addition to the subjects’ subjective 
This is a first (and only partially com- fications in terms of statuses, their roles, — - 
pleted) ‘effort to. build a toe tale preferences and avoidances and “role 
consistent with the assumptions and findings expectations, their areas of self- threat and 
social science. The ‘social sence view the self- -enhancing evalua- 


t people “organize and direct their be- tions patterns ‘Teference-group 
ed election: (their “negative others” as well as 


their “positive. others”), and probably their 


-internalizations of the objective social dissociated attitudes. such 


st th b t f dicti cf “What do you you do?” “Who do yc you ou wish yc you 
= they iii, but for prediction 7" were?” “What do you intend to do?” “What 


need to have the 2 subjective definitions of do you 1 take the most t pride in?” “As. a mem- 
“t identity, | in view of the looseness between ber of what groups or categories would you 
social s} systems and the individual occu- dike: to count. are a few of the 


in turn are “seen” 


pants of statuses in them in a society such 
ours, characterized by alternatives, 
change, and collective behavior—in short, a a science of 
CLASS , LEISURE, A AND D Sor 


the course of an | investigation into findings of a 1 number 
levels of aspiration and social class, seemed clearly ‘to support the existence of 
the decision was made to include mate- positive relationship between social class 

Tials on leisure activity and social participa- position on the one hand, and the character 


“4 tion of their special relevance | to the extent t of leisure and social 


nd ‘positions. Phrased in somewhat less ‘rigorous | 
terms, this can be interpreted to mean 
middle class * tends to domi- = 
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LEISURE, AND SOCIAL PARTICIPATION | 
nate organizational activity, ‘the intellec- a viduals within a community ty tether ‘tine 
tual life, and the leadership of the between communities, y vet considering 
- munity. The immediate problem: is one of two as special instances of a more general 
2% research problem. If it is found, for ¢ example, 7 


behavior and attitude by differences i in class that the leaders in the rural ‘community 
4 position. In other words, can the extent and ~ come. from the higher income group in in that 


i a: character of the participation be explained community, and that those in the — 
some measure by the cl class position of community come from the higher occupa- 


= 


the participants? The more far- reaching tional group in their community, then there 


is would seem to bea measure of 


the previous investigations by testing the rela- 


"second, important as it is, can le be noted. : tionships ona single sample alternately with 


dal e 


tion cannot be considered as ‘replications in come, occupation, and slistatiens If a similar 
search design and procedures used in u 
are different and do not follow the rigorous “manifest differences between the 
of statistical theory demanded for studies, in this respect, are not especially 
“a replications. Nevertheless, it should also be crucial. Second, the formulation of the basic 
they do exhibit a a satisfactory “relationship between class a and participation 
is expanded to include aspirations as an 
of analysis; a factor partly taken It would be advisable summarize 
account ind the design of the present findings of "previous studies at 
; research. The most apparent lack of com- this point. An earlier summary can be found 
evidenced by the use of dif- in an excellent by Knupfer,® 5 and 
B ferent variables to determine class position some of her material has been incorporated — 
by the reliance on medians of the sepa- here. Following her procedure, and in the 
@ tate distributions t to allow for a division into light of the cautions expressed above, desig- _ 
higher” and a “Jower” class group. For nations of “high” _and “low” for class posi- 
example, in a rural sample, an income of “used throughout, regardless. of 
— 100 dollars a month might be used to divide differences that might be found in the pro- eg! 
sample into a “higher” and a a “lower” of the separate studies. 
group, while in an urban sample, these two Organizational Activity. The dominance 
groups might | be designated ky an ol the higher class in the formal organiza-— 
tional grouping of professionals, white- collar, tional life of the e community i is clear in every 
and business- men into” one category and instance. Not only do they, more frequently 
S laborers into the other. On the surface, the than the lower class, belong to at least « one 
es two samples would appear to be too different organization, but they also tend to belong to | 
to allow for any comparison between them. fe variety of organizations. In one case it = 


However, these “differences need not be found that only 3.1 per cent of the higher 


| viewed as insurmountable, if analysis can class did not belong to any - organizations as 


‘Partly, the justification for such 


» Mating “class.” Important as these matters are for comes from the suspected correlation between the 
“the study of class, it would seem advisable to class variables of occupation and income. ‘Partly 
rely upon approximations for the present. In this too, there is an element, which might be a 
case, “middle class” seems to this writer to be “community status,” represents: 
‘Satisfactory substitute for the “higher” class statement of the e rel tionship. 
referred to in this and previous studies. Knupfer, op. cit. 
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ae “compared | with 25.7 per cent of the lower - tation of the lower class plus its s unwilling- 
f “class without any organizational ; affiliations. ness to assume leadership roles would 
In another. instance, it was found that 25. to relegate it at best to a silent ‘Passive 3 
per cent of those in the higher class belonged “participation. ae 
three or more organizations, compared Church Attenda class 
_ to less than 2 per cent of the lower class.” group shows more frequent church ; attend-— 
4 ‘Finally, a1 among the higher class group, , wae 2.5 ance than does the lower class. In one re- 
per cent were ‘found to belong to more than ported instance, 61.1 per cent of the former 
ay one type of organization as compared with attended at least | once ‘a month, while « only 
34.40 4 per cent t of the lower class.® Warner 35. 3 per cent of the latter attended as fre- 
summarized this ‘relationship in refer- quently. These differences are no indica- 
to his “Yankee City” study, “As the tion of the comparative religiosity of 
class rank increases, the proportion of its two groups b because they r refer only to activ. 
-members who belong to associations also” ity in a formal denominational sense . The 
increases; and as the position of a class de- more intensive, more covert religious feelings — 
creases, ae, the percentage of those who belong to often attributed to lower class individuals 
associations decreases.” These percentages ‘can neither be supported nor denied by 
“indicate both the greater diversity and the ‘Telatively” simple finding. “Church 
wider r range ze of organizational activity of the ance” in the present context _ _ should be 
higher class, or what in most cases can be _ interpreted more in the sense of formal - or- 
considered as class lass segment of ganizational activity rather than in a some- 
4 leadership as the holding of an office in an Visiting « and Friendship p Patterns. The e evi- 
organization, the dominance of the higher dence that lower class individuals te 
4 class group is again evident. In two studies have fewer intimate friends and engage in 


_ the lower class group did ‘not generally as- - matically pointed up by Knupfer. nal Further bo 
tiation for this conclusion is given 


reporting upon this point, it was found that Jess visiting among. friends, hhas been 

apparent course, is that the two other studies, which bear out the 


- _ higher class group can dominate and dictate same point. 14 The lower class person tends: 


i activities and direction of the organiza- to limit his social interaction more to his 
tion itself from the vantage point of the immediate family, in contrast to the higher 


Office it fries T he more limited represen- class” person who more willingly ranges out- 


* 


Mather, op. ‘Git, - 380. borhood, and at times outside of his own 
*Komarovsky, of. 689. These figures community.!® The implication is clear Not 
were arrived at by Komarovsky’s occu- y: P 


side of the family, outside of his own neigh- 


pational groups of “white-collar,” “business,” and 


“professional” into the higher class, and “all cit., p. 
a) = into the lower class. 18 Knupfer, op. cit. referring to R. and 
Mather, op. cit., p. Lynd, Middletown, and H. F. Kaufman, Pres 
OW. Lioyd Warner and Paul The tige Classes in a New York Rural Community. 
Social Life of a Modern Community, New Haven: * Dotson, op. cit., 691; Anderson, op. cit., 
op. cit., p. Anderson » Op. cit., John and others, “Stratification in 
256. Prairie Town, ” quoted in Knupfer, op. cit., p. 107. 
interesting observation is made on The point might be made that the restricted range 
‘point by Warner and Lunt, op. cit., p. 334. “These of interaction the lower class person in 
two classes (upper-upper and lower-upper) are Prairieton (the subject of the study in this note) 
- more active in the associational structure within = is perhaps more indicative of a rural rather than 
the limits of their size than are any others. The an urban area. The urban dweller generally, is” 
iJ more likely to travel outside of his family and 3 
epper classes to make an effort as a ‘group to exert neighborhood than would the lower class person in 
control over the society through this medium. -Prairieton, with a population of 3500. The =e | 
Although the members of these two classes: often finding in Middletown, however, would seem to 
‘ 4 do not hold offices in the controlling hierarchies of suggest that the greater geographical mobility of ae | 
the various "groups, nevertheless effectively the urban person does not necessarily | mean | greater 


q exercise certain pressures upon thc W who do.” an 1d more intimate social contacts. 
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* only is s the range of personal acquaintance a argued that an awareness of the situation or 
_ likely to be broader for the higher class per- the issue, such as that evidenced by the _ 
son, but thereby too his potential involve-_ higher class, is a necessary prerequisite to 
with ‘others, and consequently, his | action even where e that awareness may be 
portunity” to exert some effect on the social | ba based upon biased or spurious information. — 
structure of his co community. ‘The contrast The pattern of differences between the ax 
suggested here is a striking one, somewhat participation of the higher class and id the 
that be between the hail- I-fellow-w -well- met lower class should be evident from. this sum- 
the social hermit. The former can can ‘mary. In general, the picture that emerges 
usually is, heard. a consistent one of greater potential com-— 
Reading. it has been pointed out a num-— - munity control and dominance and of greater 
times that the higher class “person possible awareness and appreciation of 


to read more by of the higher 
| 


rather than in “light” ‘(such as True Con- The p upon 
fessions) reading materials. This difference pon | 
ample of white, male, native- -born adults — < 


can be the emerging pic- from the city of Evanston, Tllinois 
ture of the higher class group. ‘It would tend 20 
by means of a modified areal sample. One 


to show that the higher class is more likely 
objective of the ‘present paper, as stated 

to take advantage of the mass media as a. 
earlier, is to test the relationship 


channel for information about its environ- 
class position and participation along lines” 
and its activity within it. This propo- 

analysis suggested by previous investiga-_ 


sition can be supported by the 
“analysis of opinion polls, which show that = . For ‘the of this: analysis, 


the higher class i individual is more likely to 
knowledge of and interest in national common es—occupation, in- 


international affairs. Furthermore, and ‘education. 3 More specifically, th 
“Sykes found that higher class individuals sample of adults was divided “higher” 


interested in “serious” as Time) CLASS AND PARTICIPATION 
€. 
We 


= 
2 


—- 


eine: and “lower” class groups at the median of | 
hi le formed abo an 
is sample were more informed about local each of ‘the three distributions, and then : 


community affairs than was the lower class 


ff a ared, separately for each variable, on 
group, in one of the suburbs of a large P P y 
a number of ‘items: concerned with social 


as ‘participation and leisure activity. The rea- 
soning followed ino this comparison can be 
phrased as follows: Tf a consistent pattern of 


bears" on this point when he notes differenc es between and 
“a “Tow” class groups is evident regardless of 


that it is characteristic of our time for some _ s- 
individuals to be contented onl to know variable i used, then it be 
sidered as further s ‘support for the -conclu- 


about ‘political affairs rather than become 


Study by the word of explanation is necessary 


; i. Corporation, quoted in Knupfer, op. cit. the information in Table 1 can be evaluated. 


divisions, both in rows and 
Kup p. 378. have been made a as close to the median as 
19 David Riesman (in collaboration with Reuel possible for each distribution. . “High” and 
Denney and Nathan Glazer), The Lonely Crowd, “low” groups for occupational prestige, in ‘in- 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1950, pp. 177-_ ‘come and education are based upon 
_ Within the context of politics, Weber’s distinc- 
; tion between the “professional” and the “occa- New York: Oxford University Press, (1946, » PP. 83 
sional” politician is also very much to the point. ff 


% ie Ci. From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology, transl. 20 Cf. Reissman, op. cit., p. 235 for a fuller de- 

and edited by Gerth Wright Mills, scription of the sample and how it was drawn. 
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medians of each of these three distributions ferences i in 1 participation and leisure activity 
as indicated in footnotes to Table 1. The is "present. In other words, regardless of — 
“higher participation levels” for each of the whether r occupation, income or education is” of 
a eight activities listed in the s stub of the table 4 used to measure class position, | the higher — 
7 are the upper half of the distribution and 4 class groups tend to show higher participa- 
are based ies of the entire tion levels in most the activities. In 


r 


7 


= ‘Taste 1. A BETWEEN Presrice Groups, Grovrs, “AND: 


Groups 


Number of 


Per Per Per 


Cent Cent Cent 


Book reading 
or more in 
3 months period) 50. 8 
(4 or more read Fake: 
regularly) 
Radio-T.V. listening 
(5 hours or more 
Hobbies _ 


Church attendance 
month or 
(Belongs to 
or more) 
Leadership = 


(Holds or rhas 


held office in 
Attendance at 


Organizations 


““frequently”) (N=55) (N=45) 


who are professionals, managers, etc. = 


“High” 
‘38 includes any college attendance. oe 


Groups 2 


in most In the case instances is this the | 
“leadership” and “attendance at organiza- ences are present between the “high” and 
dona,” where only two and three response 
the in hobbies, and a very slight difference ap- 


wil 
Educational Groups ® iif 


Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent 


36. 7 38, 38. 28.388 


= 


fore | 


36.1 65.0 28. 40.3 63.0 


3 


(N=54) (N=46) -(N=56) (N=44) 


Based upon North-Hatt ‘scale. Hig zh” includes scores of 70 and 80, ie., gel erally 


includes those who earn 125 dian a week or more. wee 


r 


“Althot 


the “low” educational groups for time spent — 


division was more arbitrarily designated on pears between the ouement gale 

the basis of the meaning of those categories. this activity. Second, more time is spent in mm 
Careful inspection of Table 1 indicates radio and television listening by all of the | 
consistent pattern of dif- groups than is spent by the 


respectively wer e involved, 


— 
ora 
highe 
| the d 
this 
quate 
highe 
: 4 IONAL the t 
— = ag ral 
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il 
39.3 
— 
26.98% $9.0 48.3 10.7 56.7 $0.0 
samp 
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higher class groups. Since no information — present problem can be phrased as follow 

was obtained « on the program interests of WwW hat differences can be found in the aspir 
the different groups, it is ; impossible to assess 2 ‘tions held by the higher and by “the lower a 

iis “reversal of the: general pattern _ade- class groups, and how can these differences 
The general of dominance 


ey CLASS, LEISURE, AND SOCIAL. PARTICIPATION 


higher class group, in ev ery instance except © The format for the analysis of aspirations F 

the two noted, seems s to be more than ‘simply follows that presented for the ‘Inaterials on 
random | “one. They read more books and participation leisure. The e sample is 
equently, again analyzed alternately on the basis of 


belong | ‘to more organizations, attend: with ” and ‘low” for in- 


for each of the three to ‘indicate how important each ‘of them 
_ index class position.** This finding can be would be in considering a possible _upward — 
used to substantiate ‘the combined findings — occupational move. These items, as listed in 
of previous ‘studies summarized above. The the | stub of Table 2, dealt with health, fam- 
similarity between the pattern of ily, leisure time, friendship, and the 
ticipation i in this sample and those noted Table 2 summarizes the perecentages of each 


- fore tends to support the general images of group indicating that the particular item 
emeand. lower class groups that have ‘mentioned “wouldn’t matter” to them in 


ed. considering an upward occupational move. 
information that is given in Table 2 
\TIONS is of interest primarily because of the pat- 


‘The net objective of the resent paper tern of differences it presents rather than the 
zs J pabian! P pa od degree of difference in individual compari- 
the | analysis of information on the ; -aspira- 
5 Sons. . It has been designed primarily to give 
an | extension ‘of the pattern of adiferences insight into the relationship between 
a series of aspiration choices and class char- 


such ‘information comes from the acteristics | By Guplicating word 
‘ form of analysis used in the earlier section of jc 


article by Knupfer, in which the conclusion 
drawn that lower class individuals gen- paper, be include 


wally tend to hold lo lower levels of 
to % “make tolerable.” ‘The. basic in- 


class groups, whose social participation and 


central focus here is is upon how t 


» 
quires a different analytical perspective. The upon the magnitude of the differences that 


an 1A question might be raised at this point i The class groups were ranked on each of . 
Tae the degree of correlation between these the eleven aspiration items according to the 
variables inasmuch as a single ‘sample is of each group that indicated the 


analyzed. ~The following correlation coefficients for 
the three variables are as follows: articular item “wouldn’t matter” to them. 


Occupation-income 42 .07 The “high” groups in occupation, 
Occupation-education and education ranked | highest in five of the 
Income-education .42+ .074 items. The “low” groups ranked highest in 

; _ three of the items. For three items, no con- 

variables, it is’ ‘not sufficient to justify combining hi found. 
by two or more of them. sistency such as this was foun 
22 Knupfer, op. cit., p. 113. Her r conclusions. are A glance at Table 2 indicates that on the 
large measure on information obtained following five items the “high” groups for 

"from an study by Richard Centers ‘occupation, income 


Yah d H. Z 
_Lazarsfeld-Ya oda an any of the “low” 


Although there is some relationship between these 


some description of the aspirations of the 
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“wouldn't matter” to. them in considering a your friends 


possible “upward move Keep quiet about your + political 
2; quiet about your religious views | 
Learn a new routine 


Work harder than you are now words, the lower class appears sto 
an on more responsibility : be relatively unconcerned about matters of | 


Endanger your health : 


friendship, politics an nd religion; ;_consider- 
A Leave your family for some time hiche 
ations upon w ic t e hig er lass, con- 


Taken together, these items imply a versely, places ‘major emphasis. This in- 
‘istic awareness of what is involved ‘in oc dicated unconcern creates an image of the 


cupational mobility. The. first ‘three—learn lower class | that is noticeably different from 

CEN 

INDICATING Irems “WouLpn’T Marre” A Occurarsowat 
Prestige Groups Income 2 Educational onal Groups 3 


Leave your 48.2, 45.0 44.8 4 «AA, 
Endanger your health ‘5.4 8 
ie political views 8 44, 44.30 
‘responsibility 75.0 0 78.3 90.0 


religious views 46. 2 $7. 1 49. > 3 — 9 
a 1 Based upon North-Hatt occupational scale. ‘ “High” includes scores of 70 and 80, i.e., generally 


2“High” includes those who earn 125 dollars a week or more. 
” 


pe new iesten, work harder, take on more the image gained of the higher class. Where 
_ responsibility—can_ be considered as a nec- the latter expresses realism, the lower class 

essary prerequisite for mobility. Consider- does not. here the lower class expresses 
ations of health and family can be evaluated indifference, the higher class shows firmness” 


in “some situations. other ation items in in Table time, mov ing 
words, the higher class, its response around the country, and leaving the com- 


= question, establishes its aspirations no consistent of dom- 


or are not included ‘in this. discussion. 
Beda seems to hold a standard in its | * The patterns of preference of the higher 
aspirations that ‘Teflects” some knowledge of class and of the lower class, as 
«the prerequisites for occupational mobility. ‘emerged in this. analysis of aspirations, can- 


education, rank highest i in the less, those patterns ¢ do exhibit an n intriguing 


ages “indicating “wouldn’t matter” on three and meaningful ‘consistency that can be re- 


"lated | to information presented 
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e first part this paper. The contrast "class position—occupation, income or 


ward comantity. That i is, , individuals in this class 
the lower class does not. Further- read books “and. magazines, , attend 
| = the latter appear to be without ideals church more frequently, belong to more or- 
important areas. hey would not let ganizations, and more often hold office in 
friendship be an important consideration in those organizations. The present study 
possible occupational advance, nor would thereby lends further support to previous 
i= consider that their political and reli- studies on that relationship. ‘Phrased i in more — 
gious views are important ‘enough to defend ~ _ general terms, it can be said that the middle | 
such a situation. class, on the whole, tends to dominate the 
These latter implications bear a suggestive _ organizational activity, the intellectual life, 
‘relationship to what has been discussed the leadership of the community. Sec- 
iously about the participation and -ondly, it was found that the higher class is 
sure activity of the lower class. In the more realistic in its aspirations, ; as seen by 
‘analysis. of visiting ‘patterns, it was found “its | greater willingness to recognize the neces- 
- that the lower class person had fewer inti- - sary steps for an upward occupational move. _ 
‘mate friends than the higher class person.?4 ‘The lower - class, on the other hand, shows. 
it ‘can be assumed that this is generally a startling lack of ideals in this matter, part ~~ 
; characteristic of the lower class, then it con of which “might | be traced to a lesser degree - 
seen that a counterpart of this fact is its involvement in and knowledge of the: 
relative unwillingness to “leave their friends ” affairs and social mechanisms of the com- 
a possible upward occupational move. munity. Not only are they less active in the 
It was found previously that lower class life of community, but also” are more 
persons were not as well read nor showed as “willing ‘sacrifice their ‘personal views to 
knowledge about political affairs as advantage of an opportunity for 
did the higher class. . Furthermore, the latter ward mobility. This willingness i is misplaced, 
ie showed more frequent church attendance. of a sense, since it does not seem to be 
Politics and religion would not appear to be founded upon a recognition of the more 
important for the lower class and con- realistic prerequisites for mobility. An al- 
sequently, tend to be sacrificed more might be that the 
order to take advantage an upward lower class feels it has nothing at stake 
occupational move. The higher class, on the its present situation, that ‘ “getting ahead” is 
7 e- other hand, appears to hold to a mea all that counts in or order to measure up to a 
pattern in its aspirations. Higher class ‘per- success" ‘ideal. It is, 3, of course, 
sons s show readiness to undertake the impossible to pin down the validity of either 
steps fo for mobility and at the same with the data available, yet i it 
7 hold firm 2 ata point where personal might be worth ‘noting that both views 
ideals might be endangered. This has been connote somewhat unrealistic attitude— 
‘interpreted here to to imply that the higher ‘the: first in that the lower class does not : 
¢lass person is more realistic in n assessing his seem ‘to appreciate sufficiently ‘some of the 
. situation and the possibilities within it. The basic steps for successful mobility; the sec- . 
whole pattern of his activity and his aspira- ond in that the lower class has simply sub- oe. 
gm would seem to o point to this conclusion. — “tracted out a single element of the mobility _ a 4 


CONCLUSIONS the balance between striving and integrity. 


Two objectives formed the bests of the political a 


it paper. | iio. it was found that re re- 


. %*The Lynds found in Middletown that 47 per = has an _ optimistic or a cynical view of how one “4 


cent of the lower class had no intimate friends as “gets ahead” in the American status structure. This 


ip 


question, like the one to which it cannot be 


_ compared with only 16 per cent of the higher class. 
Quoted in Knupfer, 0p. cit., p. 106, answered simply and validly here. 
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is a problem with far too many facets class “appears to be more ‘ally ‘immersed 


to be resolved in a brief conclusion, although in the community and shows a . greater will- * 
_ some further mention must be made of it if _ ingness~ to exercise leadership and concern 
_ the information presented in this paper is with its problems. Perhaps the difficulties of 
= ‘cast al any light on the far- reaching aspects } labor union leaders in trying to geen 
_—" of the problems it raises. ~The ideal of a measure of coherent political strength at the = 
fully de democratic process is strongly | modified polls among the membership of their unions 


if it can be admitted that a ‘single segment an instance this point on the relative 


= 
‘ 4 


_of the population, regardless of its 1 numerical | indifference of the lower class hae matters — 
size, retains the effective voice and the not immediately and within its 
tellectual dominance of the American com-— grasp. 


upon. information which is both subtle and presented are sug gested, but can n only 
technical, knowledge and not “sympathetic ‘noted: (1) How is ‘the content of the 


necessary mass media affected by the indicated 


"television Hatening? (2) What are the > con- periods 


sequences for the conduct of co _ community tive an 


vided i 
to the necessary Fur- tion position? (3) What are occupat 


thermore, there must also be the willingness spheres | of influence within relevant political cupatio 
to “become involved. Here too, the higher groupings based upon social class division? cupatio 
pe ss These suggestions are offered, in an admit- In the 


86 2° Certainly, ‘this does not that higher way, = dicting 


bale f they d 


chologi 
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[NOTES ON RESEAKGH AND EACHING 


lions 


stratified random of 403 Washington 
‘State College undergraduates to a 14-page oc- 
cupational choice questionnaire administered in 
A 

the fall of 1952. ory 


_in study Ginzberg and associates were asked to 
"develop a theory of occupational choice in which 
not they had decided upon an occupational field. 
choice is conceived “re main Those who had were labelled “crystallized”; 
periods are described: the fantasy, the tenta- 7 
tive and the realistic. This latter period is di- 
vided into three stages: the exploratory and excluded from the anal 
occupational field chosen), the crystallized (oc- The delineation “true” and 
and the specified (oc- roups was ° erationall on the 
_cupation chosen from broad occupational field). ” groups a y 
basis of responses to three questions (Table 1). 


the latter two stages, serious action- level 
“occupational choices are made. In terms of pre- _ ‘The rigor of this procedure resulted in the 


dicting choice behavior , therefore, precise _ classification of 22 per cent of the sample as be 
knowledge of the characteristics of these two_ “true” crystallized, 17 per cent as “pseudo” 
is of decided | impor Ht to sociologists, as stallized and the remainder either exploratory 
+ per cent) or of indeterminate classification. . 


tions by a "respondent that a 
crystallized, for as Ginzberg et al., point out, a “unswerving atti- 
frequent shifts in choice may take toward the choice, and pseudo- crystalli- 

rue” but “pseudo- _ zation is further characterized by lack of — 


place, indicating that not “true 
Crystallization” ‘of an occupational choice ‘standing of the essential elements involved 


“occurred, the choice and by incomplete acceptance of 
_ the commitments involved,® then these two 


E Although Ginzberg et al., , recognize this prob- - 
| they do not develop an operational ap- should behave differently on certain» 


ther criteria of choice behavior. Six questions 

proach for discriminating between these two 
ae A 20 per cent random sample was selected — 


from the student body, | of which 33 per cent re- 
‘psychological background factors in any ‘system- “sponded without follow-up. A 15 per 


: j atic fashion.” e Nor do they concern themselves £ was then selected at random from the non-respond- 

with the extent of © _“pseudo-crystallization”. ents in the original sample in order to adjust the _ 

a Such knowedge i is needed to enhance systematic ‘ sample statistics for bias. The N of 403 is the com- _ 

y understanding of the choice process. el bined total of sample and subsample; the statistics _ 

The present study was designed that a cited in the text have been weighted by the differ- 
heuristic dichotomy of “true” and “pseudo- ent sampling ratios in the manner suggested by 7 
crystallized” groups could be developed. “Such Morris H. Hansen and William N. Hurwitz, “The 
dichotomy serves the dual purpose of (1) Problem of Non- Sample Surveys”, 
indicating criteria related to one or the other of the 


: (XLI) (December, 1946), pp. 517-528. Males and 
_ kind of crystallization | and (2) allowing for tests females were included in the sample because of 


of hypotheses regarding sociological and psy- the increasing importance of women in the labor _ 
background factors associated fore but sex differences were not controlled 
each kind of choice behavior, rad the analysis because these differences proved to be 

non-significant with regard to kind of “crystallized 


Ginzberg, et al., Occupational C Choice, choice behavior. 
‘w York: Columbia Univers University Press, 1951 


they do not explore related sociological and 
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SOCIOLOGICAL ‘REVIEW 
were used as ‘criteria ria to test the v value of this” likely than the pseudo to rate their father’s 
___ Analysis® of these criteria (see Table 2) in- influence in the choice process by such prestige — 
that the true-group as opposed to the figures as teachers and prominent acquaintances 
pseudo, can be characterized as (1) having (See Table 3). 
_concrete- realistic knowledge of a chosen occu- The present data also test a hypothesis not 
-pational field, (2) looking forward to working at pe in | the | Ginzberg study; namely, that 
their chosen occupation, (3) wanting no a the pseudo | group is a more ambitious, striving - 
ing around of occupations during work years group than: the true (See Table 4). This may 
‘f and (4) having difficulty i in making a change if Es oa in part, the readiness of the pseudo- 
forced to do so. It is also more characteristic of group respondents to declare a choice. 
the | true group than the pseudo (5) to get in- _ The data support the hypothesis. The pseudo 
_ formation on current job opportunities and "group i is more likely than the true; (1) to want 
(6) to get a lot of information while they are’ better income than their fathers (2) to 
any mit i interested in money and security as occupational — 


have d 

Satisfaction with present major ‘Very satisfied’ Less than ‘ ‘This 


nomic” 


Question numbers are listed as they in the 


workin; 
need to be treated as substantially dif different interest in the work ‘itself. In addi- 


acterist 


that the true and pseudo crystallized and (3) not be too concerned with 


‘income 


_ ‘ETIOLOGY OF OF THE one TALLIZED StupENTS RESPONDING TO 


questi question of sociological significance which Crrrerta QuEsTIoNs 


given it in the Ginzberg study has to do 
with the etiology of the differences between the Question category a True Pseudo 2 


true and pseudo-groups. That study states ye OO Concrete realistic knowledge 


an important factor involved in pseudo- -Crys- in 
tallized choice is identification with the father  Stereotyped or oversimplified 
or other” key persons. This is explained as knowledge” 
symptom of the emotional needs of the individ- Esc Very much” (look forward 
uals in the choice process—the —the influenced and to working at chosen 
_ Limitations of the present data make it pos- Somewhat” or less 
4 "sible to test only the symptom of these emo-— Occupational permanence 


tional needs. The data do not substantiate the 


‘Gi inzberg hypothesi the true group is Difficult: 
specific proportions ns of response by cach 


W here the is omitted, the difference falls short 


of significance or the cell frequency is too small for 31h Much "information on job an 
such a test, but is stated because it is indicative of 

Little or none 


— ‘TABLE 
‘TALLIZE 
 Questio 
> G3 Rai 
i 
Rat 
iii & 
Ack 
il 
= 
| 
tion, d 
ftp ents ar 
— major 
ioe J = 
— 
| TALLIZE 
Questior 
i 
«a 
-*Ginzberg et al., op. cit. pp. 109 ff. Chi-square tests used. 


JOTES ON RESEARCH AND ‘TEACHING 


ABLE oF TRUE AND PSEUDO- 


TALLIZED STUDENTS RESPONDING TO QUESTIONS ON 
INFLUENCES" IN ‘PROCESS 


‘mination. 
Per ce cent ae 


‘This finding tends to support Super’s hhy- 
pothesis regarding the importance of socio- 
economic factors in occupational deter- 


| 


Pseudo 


ideal for own choice 


Rate father’s occupation as un- 


satisfactory for own — 


D7 choice influenced 


ents are more — have a college 
‘major mainly because of a good job market in 
that field; the true- -group respondents are more 
os likely to” have chosen a major because they 


ay the pseudo-group may, in turn, be explained, in 
part, by its relatively unfavorable socio-eco- 
| ye position in an open- -class society driven 

_ by the success motive (Table 5). The pseudo- 


_ group in this sample is more characteristically © 


upper _ and middle class 


working class the true-group more = 5 


ual 
income, are less likely to be doing 


White- collar work, and have less ‘schooling ‘than 
_true- “group parents. 


TABLE 4. PRroporTION or TRUE AND Pseupo-Crys- 


TALLIZED STUDENTS RESPONDING TO QUESTIONS RE- | 
LATING TO OccuPATIONAL ORIENTATION 


True— Pocudo 


a = 
Question c Question category 
Kila Want better i Want better income than ae. 


— 
ther’s 
fl Occupational goals of money 


Middle and upper class" 


Father does manual work 


nn ‘Father has some college or 


‘WITH Socio- 


Percent 


75 58 


Question category 


Working class 


_J24 Parents’ annual income 5,000 
dollars or over 
Parents’ income less than 


"Father does professional, white 


_ Father has high school or less 56 50 


yt 


a result of economic pressure, is ee not 
2 recognized by young people even though their 
explanations make it clear that they feel such 
pressure. . . . In this category, too, should 
be mentioned the desire for prestige; ‘often — 
manifesting itself as a desire for economic 
gain, the principal method of winning ay 
in our competitive society, this is, in fact, the | 
‘not ‘strictly economic 


r hypoth thesis that 
that the pseudo- 
"group, once out ‘more likely 


‘shifting jobs, using occupation as 
_ Means to material success. The true crystallized . 


«Group gives evidence of being the group which 
_ will make a more stable occupational adjust- 


Occupational goal of continued 
imterest in work 
Good job market in field as 


main reason for choice of A 
major 
D6 Interest developed out of per-— 


sonal experience in occupa- 
; tional field as main reason 


for ch choice 


ment and be more concerned with cone 
6 as an important source, per se, , of life satisfac- 
- a. This study is so designed that follow-ups of a 
these students can be made periodically. A 
follow-up is planned to examine the -compara-— 
- tive social and psychological adjustment . of the 


Choice New York: Harper and Bros. 1942, p. 


her’s 
stige 
TABLE 3. PROPORTION OF TRUE AND PsEUD 
may 4 
want A 
jonal tion, des 
‘The fi s are often not 
addi- { 4 
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76 
35 
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68* 
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train Near East students in the techniques of social ‘The Council also discussed plans for the Third 


research scholars, both Near Eastern and foreign, as its main theme “The Problems of ‘Social: 


"nounced the establishment, under a Ford and age of Istanbul. 
tion grant, of a new Social Research Center. The = The Executive Committee appointed as aul >a social is 
objectives of the Center are: (1) to gather, ap- tive Secretary for the period 1953-56, Mr. T. B, —. 
and make available accurate and scientifi- Bottomore, London School of Economics. The ture an 
4 determined information about social condi- a Secretariat is now at Skepper House, 13, Endsleigh ~ _— 
- tions in Egypt and the adjacent Arab world; (2) to Street, London, W. C. 1. cial ine ee ts ol 
research; (3) to ‘encourage, guide and assist social World Congress to be held in 1956, which will have 
| 


village studies are now in progress under The be rials av 

he direction of American anthropologists with the Association for the period 1953-56, includes further _ studies 

assistance of interviewers. cross-national studies of social stratification and | @oups 
cs _ Mr. Hanna Rizk, Egyptian Demographer, is social mobility. It is hoped to hold a second Work- the Cli 
‘Dizector of the Center, and Dr. Frank Dorey, on ing Conference in connection with these studies 1s Schwart 
leave from Howard ‘University, is Research Chair- during 1954. _ Rich 
The Center is interested communicating The Association will continue its s collaboration Branch 
“with American graduate students and scholars in- 4 with UNESCO and with the International Com- ) ‘velop 
a in doing social research in the Middle East. East. mittee on Documentation in the Social Sciences in a _ tion. H 


the publication of Current Sociology, and trend studies 
International Association. The teports will be published in this series durin ng the 7 
| in the s 
auspices and with the support of UNESCO and the _ termine 
q Belgian Government. The Congress was attended 
= 281 registered participants from 34 countries; 
_ 65 from Belgium, 34 from the United States, ka 
from France, 28 from Germany, 23 from: 
‘United Kingdom, 22 from the Netherlands, 8 from 
Italy, 7 7 from India, and smaller from ganized in the ‘District of Columbia. Its main 
perpen | is the interchange of information on po 


Opinion. A local chapter of the Associ- 


= full account of ‘the of the group, held on October 8 8, 1953, the following 

ro gress will appear in a ‘special issue of the Interna- officers were elected: Martin Kriesberg of the U. 

: tional Social Science Bulletin for the Winter, 1953. Department of Agriculture, President a Phillips — 
The scientific sessions were divided into four prin- Davison of the Rand Corporation, Vice- Presi- 
al sections: Social Stratification and Social Mo- dent; and Robert T. Bower of the Bureau of Social ¥ 

bility (rapporteur Professor David Glass, London 

Sek ool of Economics), Intergroup Conflicts (rap- ta 

Minnesota), Recent Developments in Sociological Sociological Society. The 1954 an- 
Research (rapporteur Mr. Donald MacRae, London nual ‘meeting of the Eastern Sociological Society 
School of Economics), and Professional Activities will be held on April 34 at the Henry ‘Hudson — 


Responsibilities (rapporteur M. Jean in New York ‘City. Program suggestions 


Centre d’Etudes “Sociologiques de Paris). should be addressed to Dr. Ira de A. Reid, Presi- 


: a During the Congress the Council of the . Associa- dert, Eastern Sociological Society, Haverford Col- : 


‘Science 


tion held its second session and elected a new ke , Haverford, Pennsylvania. Annual dues of Sees ts 
Committee: President, Robert C. Angell, $2.00 and inquiries about membership | or the meet- 
University of ‘Michigan; Vice Presidents, Georges should be to i. incent H. Whitney, 
Davy, Member of the Institut de France; Morris Secretary-Treasurer, Eastern Sociological Society, hes 
Ginsberg, London School of Economics; and Leo- Department of Sociology, University, al 
von Wiese, University of Cologne; Members, Providence 12, Rhode Island. 

Pierre de Bie, University of Louvain; K. A. Busia, “members 
‘University College of the Gold Coast; L. A. Costa Institute of International —" 
Pinto, University of Brazil; G. S. Ghurye, Univer-_ Cahnman, formerly with the Evaluation of ‘Univ 
of Bombay; Kunio Odaka, University of of the International Depart- “hard Be 
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NEV EW S AND AN} ANNOUNCEMEN MENTS 


State, has appointed adviser to the search Grant for 1953-54 to continue his study on 


: Italian-American Student Exchange Program of the | "Managerial Ideologies in Industry in Germany. nor 


Institute. a Margaret T. Hodgen has received a Guggenheim 
Fellowship to work on a study of the history of 
an National Institute of Mental Health. Par- the social studies in the seventeenth century, e 
os ticipation of sociologists in research and in program she is carrying on at the Huntington Library, San 
development has advanced markedly in the past ‘Marino, California. 
two years. Major research activities of the Labora- William Kornhauser, who has been instructor at 
tory of Socio-environmental Studies include a Columbia University, joins the department as in- 
project on the impact of mental illness on the fam-— structor and will handle work in the field of 
_ ily of the patient, an investigation of the aspects of political sociology. Duncan MacRae has been ap- 
_ social isolation among functional psychotics, and a = as assistant ong and will be in charge | 
program of research on the social struc- 


the new Clinical Center in Bethesda. Pactiipating of Social Relations at Harvard Pn — 
in the family study are A. Clausen, Leila ae Petersen, of Columbia University, has been ap- 
Deasy, Marian Radke- Yarrow, _ Charlotte G. - pointed acting assistant professor for the 1953-54 
_ Schwartz, and E. Grant Youmans. The research on academic year. Donald Foley, formerly at Syracuse Pa 
social isolation is being conducted in Hagerstown, University, has been appointed lecturer and will 
Maryland by Melvin L. Kohn, using certain mate- give one- third of his time to the Department of — 
rials available from previous Public Health Sordi Sociology and Social Institutions and two-thirds 
studies in that t community — as a basis for control to the Department of City and Regional Planning. 
group selections. Initial exploratory Studies within 
the Clinical Center are being conducted by Mrs. — Chicago. Three 4,000 dollar 
Schwartz and Lyman C. Wynne. -doctoral fellowships statistics are 
_ Richard H. Williams of the Professional Services | for 1954— -55 by the University of ‘Chicago. The 
_ Branch has been primarily concerned with on sad purpose of these fellowships, which are omm to 
development in the field of psychiatric rehabilita- holders of the doctor’s degree or its equivalent in — 
tion. He is. "maintaining close liaison with pilot yesearch accomplishment, is to acquaint established 
f studies in progress, at the Boston State Hospital at research workers. in the ‘biological, physical, and 
os Harvard School of Public Health, designed social sciences with the role of modern statistical © 


respectively to analyze the rehabilitation processes analysis in the planning of experiments and other 
Be in the setting of a large state hospital and to o investigative ‘programs, and ‘in the analysis of 
is a: termine basic factors affecting the rehabilitation o of empirical data. The development of ‘the field of 
4 the patient after leaving the hospital. = statistics has been so rapid that most current re- 
Laboratory of Socio-environmental Studies falls far short of attainable standards, and 
‘may have available one or two post-doctoral re- these fellowships (which represent the fourth year 
search fellowships for advanced training in the of a five-year program supported by the Rocke- 
_ application of sociological research techniques and © feller” Foundation) are intended to help reduce this 
concepts to the field of mental health research. - lag by giving statistical training to scientists a 
Stipends would be 3,400 dollars for single fellows primary interests are in substantive fields rather 
and somewhat more for those with dependents. — than in statistics itself. The closing date for appli-- ee 
Those interested in applying should write to Dr. cations is | February 15, 1954. | Instructions for ap- 
John A. Clausen, Chief of the Laboratory, 


cating their background and interests in the field. 


ciety held its annual meeting October 10, 1953 at 4 a 

his new duties as Executive Dissector of 
Pennsylvania State College. Officers for 1954 the Trustees ‘Cones 
4 are Brother D. Augustine McCaffrey, LaSalle Col- ‘University 
lege, President; ; David B. Rogers, University 


Crest College, President- elect; and Duane Ramsay, ‘nome 


* Pennsylvania State College, Se Secretary- a inal illiam C. Rhodes, Research Associate, has 
joined the department on temporary Joan from 


‘University of oe Institute of the Georgia State Department of Public Health to 


‘Science : and Technology and the Sociology Depart- develop a multidisciplinary research group focusing 
- ment have edited and published the 1953 Proceed- on community and family aspects of mental health. — 
ings of the Southwestern Sociological Society. The Charles D. McGiamery joined the department 
in September on n appointment as Assistant Professor 


- papers are in the fields of social theory, population, | ee 
tural and urban sociology, and the teaching of gen of 


LA. Jerry W. Combs, Jr., Assistant Professor, 


eral social science courses at the college leve 
= number of copies are available for non- the staff of the U. S. Air Force ‘Human Resources 
Research Institute in August. 


members upon request, from Donald D. Stewart. 


part= ‘Bendix has been awarded a Fulbright 
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study social research at the School Social fellowship for. 1954-55 must have his “application 


Welfare University of California, Berkeley. completed by February 15, 1954. The committee 


hopes to notify applicants by April 1, , will sper 
‘Florida Southern College. Robert A. Chap- Rona 
* = Head of the Division of Social Studies, a Indiana University. Following the resignation rr: Te the depa 
taught in summer session at Farmington State of Clifford Kirkpatrick as Chairman of the Miner is 
Teachers’ College, Farmington, Maine. partment of Sociology, John H. Mueller has been demic 

- Roland D. Elderkin has resumed teaching duties appointed Acting Chairman. Kirkpatrick continues . The 
i the _ Department of eorsetogy He spent the 3 as Professor of Sociology and is devoting himself America: 
academic year 1952-1953 in graduate study in to teaching and researche — | from” th 
library science at Columbia University. weer mas R. Lindesmith has returned after a year in Behavior 


_ John E E. Owen, of the University of = on a a Fulbright While in Lindc- 


Human Resources Research cA a his July as assistant rural 
McMahan, associate of came from Cornell where he has 


1953. M 
1953. John K. Folger, Chief of the Institute's 


Technical Services Division, was granted three from Washington State ‘Washing. have Le 


‘months leave this summer to work on a project for ton. The full-time professional staff in sociology —G. Zimn 
the Southern ~~ eeaeen Board in Atlanta, and rural sociology now numbers eleven, in addi- _ 

Georgia. tion to one part-time and one emeritus professor, _ Theod 
Jerry W. professor of further integration of the work in the de- 

sociology at Emory University for the last two partments of Rural Sociology (College of Agricul- 

; years, _ joined the Institute’ s Manpower Research | ture and Home Economics) and Sociology (College 

“Division on September 1. Thomas R. Ford, for- of Arts and— Sciences), , joint college assignments 

merly on the faculty of the Department of Sociol- now been made to Howard W. Beers, James 

ogy and Anthropology of the University of Ala- S. Brown, A. Lee Coleman, and Irwin T. Sanders, 

_bama, joined the staff of this division on October 1. so that each has duties in Experiment Station re- 

The Human Relations Division of the Institute 3 scarch and in general teaching. 

r4 recently added Dr. Glenn C. McCann, of the Irwin T. Sanders, distinguished professor of 

_Ualvermty of Washington to its staff. He will con- — sociology, has resumed his duties at the ; University, 
tinue an analysis of the attitudes of airmen of the after a year in Greece. eae Bs eS 

Air Defense Command which he initiated at the At ‘the August commencement the University Btector 

University of Washington. —™ granted the first Ph.D. in Sociology to ‘Abdul | ‘| Study. 

s sy. During the summer the staff of this division was Nonem Nour, who has returned to his 1 native an) 

7 by Dr. E. William Noland, the asa United Nations employe. | 

| University of North Carolina, and Dr. Edward E. = James S. Brown and A. Lee Coleman have been ate Stud 


Cureton, of the University of Tennessee. Both promoted to the rank of associate professor qualified 


grant fr 
study of 


have now returned to their respective universities. associate rural sociologist. 
research staff of this division now consists During the latter part of August, ‘Willis A 
of Abbott Ferriss, Chief; amet Robert L. “Sutton, Jr, assistant professor of sociology, was 
Beers, ‘Executive Officer; ‘Stuart Nz Adams and engaged in a field analysis of the process whereby 
George W. - Baker,» Assistant Program | ‘Officers ; i Cairo, Illinois changed its school system from one 
Robert W. Hites, Daniel L. Camp, and Alfred S. that was segregated to one in which Negroes were 
om Project Officers; Lts. James J. Boylan, z ” integrated into white schools. The study was one 
and Louis M. Herman, Assistant Project Officers; of a series of similar community studies which 
and M/Sgt. Angelo Orlandella and S/Sgt. Frederick constituted one phase of a larger project financed 


Esch, Research ‘Technicians. the Fund for the Advancement of Education. 


values, d 


“priate de 
Tuitic 
-Temission 


The purpose was to secure information helpful to students, 


ys University of ‘Minot, Several postdoctoral the South and the nation on all aspects of segrega- 
~ fellowships for research in personality are offered — tion and desegregation in education, 


“ the Ford Foundation. These postdoctoral fellow- 


appointm 


University y of Massachusetts. Frederick B. 

_ ships (4,500 dollars) offer an opportunity for study Lindstrom has accepted an assistant professorship _ from 500 
research either independently or in collabora- at Arizona State College. all 
tion staff. members in social anthropology, Thomas O. Wilkinson and Gertrude Wright Mc- College 

psychology and sociology. The program Pherson have been appointed instructors. Post 

Wl yie anier as Cc airman nquiries of Arts program in sociolo 
ment of Psychology, University of Illinois, Urbana, University of Michigan. Amos H. Hawley, Li 3 ; 

Illinois, as administrative secretary of the program. Chairman of the Department of Sociology, Unive 

‘The committee would like applications by February spending the year teaching and consulting at the z 


1, 1954. Anyone wishing to be considered for a University f the ‘Philippines, und under ; a special pro- 
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| sam by the Mutual Security Adminis- Nelson, professor, is serving this year as 
tration. Following his year in the Philippines, he Chairman of Section K and Vice- President of the © 
will spend two months in research in Japan. American Association for a the of 
Ronald Freedman served as acting chairman of Science. 
the department during the summer and Horace M. Arnold Rose attended the Socio- 
- Miner is acting in this capacity during the aca- logical Congress at Liege, Belgium, and was” lol 
University of Michigan one of five 
“American universities which have received grants from the Graduate School to continue the 
from the Ford Foundation for Self-Study in the research ‘on internal orientation is a dimension 
_ Behavioral Sciences. Ronald Freedman is devoting of large-scale organization begun ia June, 1952, 
_ part- -time to the work of the Committee which is under the sponsorship of the Air Force. This grant 
conducting the study at Michigan. ae _ will, make possible the preparation of a series of 
Harlan W. Gilmore papers on internal orientation in collaboration with 
a: appointed visiting associate professor of soci- - G. Reeder and George A. Donohue. : 
ology during the academic year, 1953-54. Sirjamaki, formerly at Yale iy 
Johnson of the University of Chicago ‘was: visiting has joined the staff of the department as associate 
"professor of sociology during the summer session, professor. 
1953. Morris Axelrod, Director of the Detroit Area Henry V WV. Riecken, formerly at Uni- 
| Study, has been appointed lecturer in sociology, as ¥ versity, hes joined the staff as associate professor, — 
_ have Leonard Blumberg, Donald Trow and Basil and will assume his duties in February, 1954. __ 
G. Zimmer. Robert O. Schulze has been Roy Francis, assistant professor, has returned 
instructor in sociology. REG ere 4 from a one-year leave of absence as an SSRC post- - 
Theodore M. Newcomb has Fellow in mathematics at Harvard Uni- 
study of small group properties including the test- George A, Donohue has Ss an 
ing of a series of hypotheses concerning ‘inter- ins instructor in the department. 
relationships among communicative acts, common Richard Emerson and Sol Haberman have been 
attitudes, "perceived consensus halt- time instructors in the depart- 
“been promoted to the rank of associate Missouri. C. Terence Piblblad_ 
- Basil G. Zimmer has been appointed Director i is in Oslo, Norway, for this year, doing research 
‘ Pi of the Social Science F Research Project and replaces — under a Fulbright grant. During his absence he is 
Tsk Douglas Carroll who was recently appointed ae replaced | pe Harry V. Ball, most recently of 
Director of the Detroit Area Traffic the University of Hawaii. 
Study. “<a The Institute for Research in the Social Sciences 
been awarded approximately twelve thousand 
Michigan State College. The School of Gradu- dollars by the American Nurses Association to 
| ate Studies offers the following appointments to study the work of the general duty | ‘nurse in non 
Inquiry should be directed to the Dean, School o s win rist of the epartment of Socio ogy 
' — Studies, Michigan State College, East and Anthropology will conduct the study under 
Lansing, unless other directions are given. the direction of Charles E. Lively, Director of the 
Graduate Assistantships: Stipends range from i Institute and chairman of the Department Of 
p00 dollars to 1,400 dollars with a few at higher Rural Sociology. 
Values, depending upon the nature and ‘extent New instructors in the of Sociology 
service required. Direct inquiries to the appro- — and Anthropology include Josephine M. Holik and © 
Tuition Scholarships: These appointments carry Robert L. McNamara spent three months in 
-Temission | of fees and in the case of some a ce during the fall of 1952. He was technical 
students, an. additional award of 75 dollars per adviser to the Point IV Program of the Mutual — 
= Pre-doctoral Fellowships. About| ‘twenty such kok. | 
‘from 500 do are made each year. Stipends range ee E. Lively spent the month of February 7 
tom 500 dollars to 1,200 dollars and in most but» Puerto Rico, where he was consultant to the © 
‘not all cases fees are waived. No service” Agricultural Experiment Station located at Rio 
College is “required. Piedras. While there he laid the plans for a pro- 
yy Post-doctoral Fellowships. One of posed study of the economic and social significance 
ae a stipend of 3,000 dollars is awarded each year Ss disabling illness among agricultural workers in 
~ research in a field for | for which the College has = selected type-of- farming areas. Mrs. Lively accom- 


During the summers of 1952- -53, field was 
‘7 4a University of Minnesota. F. Stuart Chapin completed in 141 rural townships, as a part of the 
has voluntarily retired from the staff and has = study of the rural church as a social institution. _ 
? _ This. was under the supervision of Lawrence M. 
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was: by a grant from the general program This: meeting will 
Rockefeller Foundation. held in conjunction with a session of the Central 
John H. Lane, Jr., has resigned to accept the States Anthropological Society, 8 


of field secretary with the Mental Seventeenth Annual Groves Conference on 


Health: Association. Marriage and the Family will be held on the Pur- 
af John B. Mitchell, instructor in rural sociology, due campus, April 28-30, 1954. The program ae 
ha acce pted a position as rural sociologist at Rhode man is Harold T. — 
Island State College, Kingston, R. 
Charles M. Coughenour has joined the depart-— Queens College. The of 
ment as assistant professor for the year 1953-54. pology -Sociology at Queens College now consists — 
= ‘Edward W. _ Hassinger has joined the ‘staff of the following: Hortense Powdermaker, associate 
the department as research instructor. He has "professor; Sidney Axelrad, Chairman, assistant 
recently | been doing graduate work at the — professor; Elizabeth K. Nottingham, assistant pro-— 
sity of Minnesota. fessor; Paul Neurath, assistant professor ; Ernestine 
Friedl, instructor; Erich Rosenthal, instructor; 
tre Dame University. twenty George Grosser, instructor; ‘sub- 
this position. He is engaged in research in anthro- pony ee " Gappebelen Fellow and is engaged in 


_ pology and will continue to offer courses in the — field research in Northern Rhodesia. In order to 
department. John Kane, associate professor, has devote herself more fully to research activities, 


"teaching 
G. Brov 
July 
was a 0 
Island 
staff wa 
structor, 
teacher 
‘Agricult 


Yoshino 
year in 


studied 
village 
War IL. 
assistant 


succeeded Dr. Murray. Professor Kane has been on Powdermaker relinquished the chairmanship 


the faculty five years. He is continuing research on the department at the end of the academic 
interreligious tensions in the field of education un- - ¥ 
grant from the National Conference of Professor is continuing work on the 


Christians and validation of the Glueck scale and is =: 4 


pre E. K. Francis was given a leave of absence this a study of social and psychological characteristics — 
summer to study Spanish-Americans in the upper of unmarried mothers. He is currently serving as 
a Grande Valley under a university ‘grant ob- consultant | to the Jewish Board of Guardians in 
tained from the Rockefeller Foundation. ee, at program of rescarch in mental hygiene and de- 
‘John Hughes, formerly instructor in ‘sociology -linquency. 
at the University of the Elizabeth Nottingham is spending her sab- 
faculty this September. batical Ieave in the British West Indies and is 
‘John Martin, Director of the Convection! Ad- planning to complete her manuscript on the 
ministration Program, has announced that several = of |. SSS a 
grants-in-aid are available to students wishing to. Paul Neurath, who is in 1 charge of the statiotics | 
obtain master’s degrees in this field. training program, participated in the Summer 
"Institute of Mathematics of the Social Science 
Purdue University. There } has been an admin- Research Council at Dartmouth, = = 
istrative realignment which has taken sociology out Ernestine Friedl is Secretary-Treasurer of the 
the: now defunct Division of Education and American -Ethnological Society, an office” she 
Applied Psychology and made it a separate de- 
partment in the School of Science, Education and rz Erich Rosenthal came to the department in the 
fall of 1951 from the University of Chicago and 
; td Present staff members are as follows: Harold T. is developing work in urban community studies. 
_ Christensen, Head; Elizabeth K. Wilson; Dwight a George Grosser, formerly of Harvard University 
W. Culver; J. ‘Roy Leevy; J. E. Losey; Louis and the University of Indiana, has joined the 
Schneider ; Allan A. Smith; Walter Hirsch; Gerald — _ department and will | teach courses in criminology 
_R. Leslie; Rilma Buckman; and Hanna Melemer. and social psychology. 
Dr. Leslie is on a temporary leave of absence sub- Natalie Joffe, was associated with» the 
stituting for Reuben Hill in family at the Columbia University Project on Contemporary 
University of North Carolina. Cultures, is teaching Dr. Powdermaker’s courses, 
staff members had visiting ap- and Tamaro Obrebska is replacing Dr. ‘Nottingham 
pointments in New York City this past summer: for the year, 
Hirsch at Queens College. University of Rhode Island. L. Guy Brows, 
+ Harold T. Christensen and Dwight w. Culver ; Professor of Sociology and Head of the Depart- 
have been assisting on a study of Negro- white ment of Sociology, is taking sabbatical leave 
- integration in the school systems of seven Indiana . during the year 1953-54. He is spending the year 
i _ communities. This was part of a larger study by at Winter Park, Florida, where he plans to com- — 
: the Fund for the Advancement of Education, Ford rf plete a writing project. Duties as —s head of © 
Foundation. 8 |= =. ~~ the department are assumed by Irving A. Spauld- q 
The next annual meeting of the Ohio Valley i ing. As" associate professor, Spaulding is currently 4 
~ Sociological Society will be held at Purdue, March engaged in resident teaching and in research with — 
19 and 20, 1954. Harold T. Christensen is presi- the Agricultural Experiment Station. Robert V. * 
dent of the organization and Dwight W. Culver is Gardner, assistant professor of the " resident | 
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will be staff, continues in that capacity. Robert of Sociology and Anthropology in the fall of 
Central — z G. Brown joined the teaching staff as instructor and today some dozen undergraduate majors are 2, 
July 1, 1953. During the preceding year, Brown enrolled. tem, heater 
ence on was a member of the research staff of the Rhode Cappannari_has advanced in 

he Pur- | Island Governor’s s Commission to Study the 
n Problems of ne Greg: On September 1, 1953 the 
_¥ = was joined by John B. Mitchell who, as in- ~ San Jose State College in od summer session of © 


structor, assumes responsibilities as a resident 1952, he taught in a post-session course at San 
teacher and as specialist in rural sociology of the ‘Francisco State College. For the past year he has 
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Yoshino, who has been studying during the past 
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teristics 
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"7 pointed part- -time instructor at Occidental College. 


sh i year in Japan under a Ford Foundation Grant is 


 geturning to the University of Southern California 


this fall w here he has been appointed lec lecturer in 


the Asiati Studies | Department. Mr. Yoshino 


studied the social changes which | occurred in the 


village of Suye-Mura since the close of World 
War II. Bruce M. Pringle has been appointed 


Methodist University hor the fall of 1953. Tom 


professor of sociology at Southern 


Hoult has been appointed to the staff of the — 


Sociology Department at Wayne University. _ Nick | 
z=. has been appointed to the staff of Long 
Beach City College. — Vernon A. _Snowbarger, a 
graduate student in the department and who is on 
leave from Bethany-Peniel College, has been ap- 


appointed assistant professor in the Department 
of Sociology. Melvin J. Williams has been > ap- 
pointed as professor and head of the department. 


Vanderbilt Harold McDowell has 


_ Africa at the Mission Institute at Fordham Uni- 
versity during the summer. Christensen had done 
field work in West Africa among the Fanti of | 
the Gold Coast. He attended the conference — on 
contemporary © Africa” sponsored by the National 
Research Council at Princeton University in October. | 

. Norman D. Humphrey spent the academic year 
1952-53 as a field man for the 

_ Cross Cultural Education of the Social Science Re- — 

search Council interviewing Mexican nationals who = 

had attended American universities. 


pated in the conference on findings of domestic _ : 
and foreign staff members of the SSRC Committee | 
d held at Ithaca during August, 1953. Humphrey — 
taught Seminar in personality culture 
during the spring quarter of | 1953 at Mexico City 


Harry H. Josselson, associate professor of Slavic 
Languages recently was appointed American 
member of the Committee Quantitative 
Linguistics of the Permanent International Com- 


mittee of Linguists. 


appointed research associate in the Depart- Gabriel Lasker and A. Kaplan have re- 
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_ Alan C. Kerckhoff joined the with  1953- 
the opening of the fall term and will offer the -_ 
professor of "anthropology the second 


ment of Preventive Medicine and lecturer in the - turned from a brief summer field trip ‘to Mexico. 


Department | of Sociology. This research -appoint- With Charles Leslie, Dr. Kaplan made a study of 
ment has been made possible through the sponsor- . the methods of mescal manufacture in Mitla. Lasker 
ship of a sociological internship in the School of collected demographic data in connection with his 
Medicine by the Russell Sage Foundation. studies of the size of breeding populations. Lasker . 


Emilio Willems, Professor of Anthropology, re- — recently assumed the editorship of Human Biology, : 


_jeined the department after a year of teaching + quarterly journal of research devoted to human > 


and research | in the Department of _ Anthropology and aging, bioanthropology 
t the Uni versity of Michigan. 


demography. 
professor with the ‘opening of the fall 
term. He will offer the course work in demog- Uni 
raphy and rural sociology and direct the Sociology Fj has been appointed Chairman of the Department 
Sociology and _ Anthropology for year 


course work in social psychology. Kerckhoff comes — 


to the department after spending two years study- semester of the past year. John P. Gillin was visit-_ 
ing personality adjustment among Chippewa In- z ing professor of anthropology during the summer . 


- dian adolescents under fellowships from the Ford 
Foundation and the Social Science 


ae 


Research 


session of this year. David A. Baerreis has been 
co- -editor of the American Anthropolo- 


ned to teaching from 


irrently 
yert 
resident 


q Officer of the department. 


University of Washington. George A. Lund- leave. 
” resigned his administrative duties on October i” Burton Fisher will be at the University of Oslo 


1. He will continue his duties as a_ professor. a Fulbright research grant during the year 
Robert E. L. Faris has been appointed Executive _ 1953-54. Milton Barnett has returned to the uni- 
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ndes 


oe University. An undergraduate major 
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the of Rural Sociology for 


the Department of Sociology and Anthropology, 


William H. Sewell was elected President of the ’ 
Midwest Sociological Society and Douglas G. 
Marshall was” t. 
: Eugene Wilkening has been appointed Book Re- © 
_ view Editor of Rural Sociology, = 


research projects of the Social Research of 


including the studies of and com- 


munity health action, 


elected Second Vice-President. he Dr. Holland was on the threshold of a ie 


promising career. His _ brilliant mind and unusual 


ability to direct his energies in fruitful channels 


2 H. Kolb has returned to the university were readily recognized by his colleagues and 


from six months in Brazil as a technical assistant students. He was the cherished friend of all who 


to the Government of Brazil for the Food and 
Agricultural Administration of the United Na- 
tions. Charles P. Loomis was visiting professor 
of rural sociology during the summer session. oe . 


4 Ralph Thomlinson of Columbia University and 


the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has 
joined the staff, replacing Theodore Anderson 

has accepted a position at Yale University. 
rer has | accepted a at the 


Kerckhoff Jey W. ‘Artis at Vanderbilt Uni- 
_ versity; Gene W. Carter at Pacific School of Re- 
 ligion; Kenneth G. Lutterman at St. Olaf College ; a 
Donald J. Newman at St. Lawrence University, } 
a and William G. Dyer at Iowa State College. — 
Donald L. Quatsoe has been appointed 
gist at the ‘Allinoi State Reformatory. 


Dr. John B. Holland, age 43, died June 28, 1933 a 

in Havana, Cuba. He was a social scientist on ‘ie 
staff of the Inter-American Institute of Agricul-— 
“tural Science in accordance with a contractual 
relation w ith the Michigan State College. He was 

associate professor at Michigan State College an 


a dual appointment in the Department of Soci- © 
ology and Anthropology in the School of Science — 
and Arts and in the Department of Social Science 

in the Basic College. He was a graduate of the 
_ University of Tulsa and was granted the Ph.D. 
Michigan State College in 1950. In 


ap 


* 


of Valparaiso University. 
His special interest in sociology was in the 


_knew and worked with him. Michigan State Col- 


in his: untimely “death. 


= Frederick 
Konrad Kruger died of coronary 

on June- 20, 1953 at Valparaiso, 

Indiana. He was born in Kottbus, Germany in 

1887. He was educated at the Royal Friedrich — 


1907-1908 ; University of Nebraska, in 


sociology and political science, 1908 ; 


Tubingen, Germany, Ph.D. in government and 
economics, 1910. He came to the United 


in 1907 and was naturalised in 1930. His academic 


career carried him through the following institu- 


tions: lecturer at the University of California, 


1912-15; professor ‘political science, Midland 
College, Fremont Nebraska, 1915-16; Uni- 
versity of Omaha, 1919-23; professor of political 
science at Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, 
1923-43; professor sociology at 
University, Indiana 1945-53. He also served on 
occasion as exchange professor at the University 


of Géttingen and University of Berlin, Germany. 


He was a member of the editorial board of The 
Cresset, monthly pears or the arts and affairs 


field of criminology. He was adviser to the judge 


of the Porter County (Indiana) Juvenile Court 
and to the Indiana legislative committee 
addition to. tie Dr. Holland participated in revision of the state penal laws, 
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WwW forking Papers i in the Theory ‘of Action, By and an attitudinal expression a” the sa same me theme, 
TALcoTT Ropert F. Bates, and always | be used to establish” the content of 
Epwarp A. SHILs. Glencoe, Illinois: The or any symbol. “Inspection of the pattern 

Free ‘Press, PP. $3.75 75.0 variables suggests that they contin four natural 


j 


| on the same problems in different universities is > Cognitive oe 


| 
mary -—_ysually slow and fragmentary. In this book the Component 


Component 


raiso, authors and the Free Press give us an important x universalism specificity 


experiment i in improving the speed of communi- difiuseness 
cation. Work done on the theory of action in the achiev ement 3 affectivity 
in fall of 1952 was published in the spring of 1953. 4. affective neutrality 


| and frankly, in the authors’ knowledge that gaps How are these 
tates exist in the thinking they have done; gaps that an example of the linking of categories across — 
| will be spotted only after —_ efforts to sor the object-attitude line we may take the tying 


lemic 

titu- their work, achievement (Parsons now prefers the 
rnia, |. We are given “five ‘papers in the order of quality and performance to -ascription and 
their r completion. They are joined together by achievement) to affectivity on the grounds 
a 4 the cumulative development of a single core of a the former signifies a release of impulse. Achieve- 


_ ideas. Since the last three are likely to be of } “ment is, in this sense, the same thing as affectiv- 
“greatest interest to sociologists, the others are — ity, b but seen from an observer’s point of view. 
given only brief treatment here. Pressures of | The actor is seen as an an object rather than as an = 
_ Space force the reviewer, like the authors, to agent. The old self-collectivity orientation of 
4 assume that his readers are acquainted with the the pattern variables now appears different from a 
earlier works of Parsons, Bales, and because the con- 


Systems.” This is an “extension of his earlier system itself” 
work ; and is least directly related to the new of this enables contribution. the 
ideas of the present collaboration. His effort is q problem of generalization in behavior. It sug- _ 
; largely to show how "the nature of social systems gests that whenever behavior generalizes from — 
and culture may be used to evaluate the psycho- one object to ) another, : as in ‘displacement, | sub- 
analytic idea of superego and its place in intra- _ stitution, * or projection, the mov ement must 
_ personal dynamics. This results in a new version _ be toward an object in the same - object- -attitude | 
_ of the relation of ego and superego, a broadened of behavioral categories. 
_ conception of the contents of ego itself , and a But it is in n Parsons and Bales, “ -* 
| modified account of the relation of the indi-— "sions | of Action- Space,” in their p paper \ am Shils, 
vidual to objects. _ “Phase Movement in Relation to Motivation, 
Parsons also wrote the second chapter, ‘ “The Symbol Formation, and Role Structure,” and in 
5 ‘Theory of Symbolism in Relation to Action.” _ Bales’s empirical paper on “The Equilibrium | 
| It joins - — work to the ne gages s that follow Problem in Small Groups” that we get to the 
climax of the new work. Its understanding, 
Broadly, he ‘to show that the contents a little history. 
of symbolic acts, since they are one variety For” at least six years, Bales has in- 
of acts in ‘general, can be fitted to the pattern terested in the system properties of interaction. — 
ariable categories their most general To study system properties, he had first to 
representation. He also urges that any symbol, ~ develop a _ comprehensive method of observing 
like any act, has both a ‘cognitive and an atti-_ interaction—c —comprehensive in sense that 
_ tudinal content (or, in the terms of this scheme, © every interaction that might ‘occur would be — 
situational or object component and a moti- given positive definition and there would be 
~_vational component). Then comes the ‘Tecognition miscellaneous categories. This, in ‘turn, forced 
that t two pattern variable elements, a cognitive m to clarify a at theoretical scheme that would 
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see — tas a set 0 of categories. The [as tribution to the integrative balance of the 


Z theoretical | scheme on which he built was that 
the stages in the action process: the stages 
o. of latent predispositions to act, overt instru- 
mental activity, consummatory goal gratification, 
and the re-integration of the actor. 
Ww e have just seen the combinations of object 
and attitudinal components of pattern variables 
that Parsons makes for studying generalization. 
A major theme of the paper on 
Bales’ s four steps in the action process" (here 
four “system problems’ are different 
of ‘stating the same thing. 
Parsons and Bales feel that the four Bales’ 
e system problems give us a comprehensiv e defi-. 
4 nition of the: steps in action systems. Parsons’ 


“sl polar constructs make each of these problems _ 
_ into a dimension along which we may locate the 


is to show that these four combinations and 


be viewed as reflecting the deprivation- -gratifica- 
tion balance of the actor and of his relation to 


action. process. dimension location 


these pn of a space, a : 


4 


located in space, for the nature of change in 
the location of units, and for the systems 


- tion, certain equilibrium laws fitting such a set 
of conditions are presented. The first three laws 


are identical with those of classical mechanics. { 
fourth derives from 1 condition of action 


location, direction, and rate of change of loca- 


—-- 


- fat that action systems maintain their boun- 


daries. The | laws are: 


The Principle Inertia: A given n process. 

ao J of action will continue unchanged in rate 

direction unless impeded or deflected 
by opposing motivational forces. 

4 2. The Principle’ of Action and Reaction: 2 


a be balanced by a complementary change — 
7 which is equal in motivational force and and 


opposite in direction. 


ital in the direction of a process, it will tend © 


Fae vational force applied or withdrawn. 
. The Principle of System-Integration: Any 


tend to be confirmed i in its place 


With | the paper on ‘ ‘Phase Movensnt” 
a? combinations of pattern variables and a second 


being used to define the flow of ‘motivation | 


“his situation. To locate an act on all object categories and each “object is 


such additional definitions as those for the units. - -_ simultaneously, exposing thei: their r connections. 


units moving interdependently with respect 
a 


tude is marked by specificity and neutrality. | 


expressive activity with the phase of 


4 objects is marked by particularism and ascrip- 


If, in a system of action, there i isachange Phase L (Latency): Consists of symbolic 


the rate of an action process is ‘directly notice that each is hooked to its. 


. The Principle of Effort: Any change We 
proportional to the magnitude of the € moti- predecessor by attitudinal component and 


Ss pattern element (mode of organization of that is performed by the ‘second combinations 
components) within a action of the pattern variables across object- 
attitude line. Motivational energy, 
within the or to be eliminated from 
of its the ‘Steps in in the order A- 


“can ot 


equer 
come to a joining of the four object- attitudinal : ra 
concerning 


priate rew: 
Each phas 


input (see 
not as an 


— set of combinations of those variables, the whole - steps 2 are | 


_ through the stages of action. ‘Th new combi. 


Object- Oriented 


Attitudinal-Oriented terning sa 
2. Parti Affectivity 
. Ascription 3. Di a 


systel 

and inter 
4. ‘Universalism 4. Affective neu trality 


version of 

‘Just how these new combinations came nto ai capable o: 

“being is not clear, but their later function is i tween ill 

_ It was noticed that, in these two pattern ' vari- 


a society—t 
4 Finally, th 
that this « 
to def 
and to att: 


able arrangements, taken together, och 
tudinal | variable is linked with different 


work with 
to these | 


The four phases look like this: —_ _ scheme ba 
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instrumental activity associated with the phase | — stared 
of maximal adaptation. Orientation to objects is consistenc 
marked by universalism and achievement. Atte _ in his wel 
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Phase G (Goal Gratification or Enjoyment 

Goal- State): Consists of expressive-instrumental 

activity associated with the phase of maximal cS 
system integration. Orientation to objects 

marked by | achievement and particularism. Atti- 

tude is marked by affectivity and 
Ra. _ Phase I (Integration) : Consists of integrative- — 
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these AGIL ‘patterns are formed, we Third, most of the material presented here 
2 can link them to _ the central problems cepted | is true, if at all, by definition. It is difficult to W 
by this paper’s title. They are said to provide judge the usefulness of their work as a basis a 
ee the sequence of acts through which motivational f for deductive theory construction until | we are a 
| input (seen as a rate of flow and an allocation ; ig given a clear picture of the dependent variables 
not as an absolute quantity) will pass. Their they ultimately hope to order. 
| steps a are identified with particular social norms _ We may also try to estimate what Parsons, — 
concerning expected performances and appro- Bales, and Shils have not "provided for us 
a0 "priate rewards and deprivations for performance. (while being clear that they make no claims to 
m| Each phase is related to a type of symbol pat- have provided these things). For example, it & 


terning said to be ‘peculiarly suitable to it. As seems unlikely that general 
Bales was able to use his interaction categories categories they present are necessary as well as 
l and system problems to define role differences — sufficient for the treatment of human behavior — 
interrelations, so. this more differentiated in systematic or equilibrium terms. There are 
% version of the same scheme provides a richer 7 several examples | of such treatments in _ the: 
set of such definitions, and, at the end, is shown absence of the categories presented here (eg., “ 
capable of reflecting significant distinctions be- the work of Marx and Hawley). 
tween illustrative role systems of the cm _ We may also notice that other writers have 


society—the occupational and family | systems, used schemes in which they are able to treat 
Finally, there is the pervasive use of the notion situations in which actors do not depend on 
that this comprehensive scheme makes it each other for the completion of the various 
ferent | ble to define the kind of orientation to objects Steps in some common action. Many ecological on 
ry is ae and to attitudes that must accompany any given — problems are of this sort. It is doubtful ae i 
gave | stage of action if it is to be consummated. it the general categories of the act have much to - ai 
were Bales’s excellent chapter summarizing his contribute to such problems. 
ction | work with small problem-solving groups relates _ Finally, if the central problems for sociology toys 2 
tions, to these theoretical papers in showing how a i have to do with predicting the patterns of rela~- 
F scheme based on the stages of acts can be used _ tionship that will exist among a population of q 
to study their equilibrium properties. This roles, the general behavior concepts we shall = 
is demonstrated i in the intergroup find most helpful are those that can be used 
) consistencies of the distribution of interaction to describe the way influence passes among 
Atti- a in his well-known observation categories, in the these roles and to predict the results of that — 
balance of the nature of acts and reactions and passage. We are usually interested in fl 
nt of , of the personnel involved over the course of a " ing one instance of influencing, or its results, 
nental meeting, in the regularities of the movement of ' from another, and the fact that all have certain, 
oo GE uch | groups through the phases of action, and features in common is of little c concern or use. 


ts is in the related changes in = structure. He also The | present concepts, unlike notions as 
Atti; power or as reward and deprivation, neither 


IF a help us relate roles to each other in predicted _ 
ative of behavior nor permit us to make 

‘general, but refined, descriptions of differences 


be done, now or some further work, 
with the scheme these authors give us in their — 
last three papers. At this stage, the reviewer 
_ can only try to set some boundaries for answ er- . 
_ First, they have given us a set of four equili yee Today: An Encyclopedic Inven- 
brium laws for action systems. The first three ae tory. Prepared under the Chairmanship | of 


of these will hold for any set of data, if AL KRoEBER. 


judged when there is greater about 
is sense in which action systems are boundary 
ction — maintaining and others are not. 


Can VoEcELIN. Chicago: y of 
Chicago Press, 1953. _xlv, 395 pp. $6.00. 


tions Second, Bales demonstrates that, when one The enterprise which Ted to the 
of 


ject. a | comprehensive set. of categories for behaviors these two volumes is unique in the history 

i organized into systems, it is profitable to treat a githeeptleay: and the published results -. 
one’s using equally unique and notable. The enterprise is 
inseparable from the results, and may 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
. — story is told in the recently ment of ethnographic wo work and no reference | to 
_ issued Report of the Wenner-Gren Foundation an ethnographic area. There is no treatment of 
for Anthropological Research Incorporated, the primitive art, religion, knowledge and belief, 
Report for the Year Ended January 31, 1953. technology, ‘material culture, or economic life. . 
Briefly: That Foundation fostered and supported There is nothing, save incidentally and almost. i ie 
3 a plan to hold in New York City, at the Founda- ; accidentally, about the comparative method or ‘| 
congress which | would about statistical The Teviewer finds 


about tk 
and it w 
-fundame 


ad hoc ‘committee assisted the Foundation in small worm in a big ¢ and a rich cheese. The - tions a 

planning the conference. In the words of “reader, ‘if if only generally oriented in the field 

Report to: “Basic to the Sym- of anthropology, will find between the covers of 

posium plan were the hity inventory papers. this volume much to interest him and much to 3 his. labo 
= 


oa Each author 2 accepted responsibility for present- g admire; perhaps more of each than he will find virons c 


ing a summary of anthropological thought on a in any other one volume dealing with anthro- ’ habitat. 

specified subject, but the ‘papers were not in- pology. Almost uniformly the papers attain a a. The 1 

_ tended to be an exposition of the author’s indi- 7 high level of scholarly insight and of lucid expo- ors re 

vidual position or views. Such views were to sition. This excellence, ‘it seems to us, is most | 

emerge during the course of the Symposium when marked in the papers dealing with archeology the 

author, as discussant, might make his per- and with linguistics. Perhaps this conviction 

sonal position explicit. It was requested that clear _ stems from the fact that a reviewer is likely » ited t 

a copies of papers, suitable for reproduction by to have the best opinion of papers dealing with _ a = wore 

_ photo- offset, be submitted not later than two subjects in which he has no competence; and i is S that ster 

months prior to the Symposium. The Foundation surprised that he can understand what is he leat 

and distributed them to participants, in most ‘The volume is divided into three main sec- a ‘over a § 

cases from ten to thirty days before they left tions: Problems of Historical Approach; Prob- stant pe 

7 their homes. This permitted time for thoughtful — lems of Process; ; Problems of Application. Each | vocab 

_ reading and enabled participants to arrive pre- of the first two are subdivided into Method; — - icate, at 

pared for critical discussion. .. No papers were Results; Theory. The last principal section has _ i 

_ to be read aloud because (1) a comprehensive : only Results as a sub- topic. The rationale of ie Profe: 
review of developments and results in any phase this disarticulation into Method, Results, 

of anthropology would be prohibitive in length; Theory i is a puzzler; and still more the assump- 

(2) fifty papers would exhaust the entire tion that Problems of Application have only probabil 

period to the exclusion of comment and produc- Results. One would expect that here, of all 5 

§ tive discussion.” ~~~ places, method and theory would be so relevant 

7 _ Eighty- -one persons participated in the Sym- 7. to results that one would care little about so- B by Whe 

posium: fifty-four from the United States, and called results if one knew nothing about the 7 een 

twenty-seven from foreign countries: “Fourteen method and which they were j in | 

La America, one from Australia. ” All speech was ‘these categories were is | 


Process, 
tribution 
by one 


was Pro 
5 


recorded on tape and stenographically. From afterthoughts and not previous admonitions; for 
these recordings of discussions the editors of the no contributor seems to have been hampered — 

_ Appraisal volume made excerpts and composed by such unreal divisions. Rather they have been 

_ the volume which now embodies them. In the a triumvirate whose command has been heeded 
two volumes, therefore, we have the entirety by practically every contributor; and if the 
of the fifty | papers rs and a considerable amount of papers we vere distributed at random under these 


the various discussions of them. subheadings, the arrangement would be as satis- 
reviewer faced with this” regiment of ‘factory as it is now. . After. all, the 


versal C 
tural Va 
| of Anth: 
the Hun 
= of the | 
lems of 
cations: 

stitution 
last 


B specialists in various fields is at their mercy, must use method and theory especially applica- a 
q rather than they | at his command; for the most _ ble to to archeology ; the same for physical anthro- 
presumptuous critic would not claim competence pology; ; for linguistics; and for any field 
in all aspects of the field. problem; and the results must be assessed i in 
‘The reviewer regrets the choice of the subtitle light of these methods and theories. 
Anthropology Today. The volume is not, , _ One cannot» abolish inherent differences in 
does not ‘pretend to be, either encyclo- data or in subject-matter by applying a same 
pedic or an an inventory, if the latter word dimplies — method and a same theory to the differentiated 
~ inclusiveness. Fer example: | there is no assess- data; however much one may know of method : 


a) 
— jin arche 
 jinguisti 
viewer, 
q division: 
| q 
: 
 pology in various aspects. chose Dr. view Or em, Ww y sugges el an cCncyc 
q 
| 
= 
r 
; 7, Survey. 
techniqu 


- includes a great number and a wide variety of of 


Jinguistics if he would be a a linguist. The re- from photography to chemical analyses, 
viewer, therefore, will disregard the artificial aerial reconnaissance, mine detectors, earth- 
- divisions of the text and stick by the ‘conven- moving machinery. (The last mentioned does “y 
tional classifications of special fields. If in- not refer to Jecnneien but to improvements on “7 
terested in archeology, he will find here much Vinci’s inventions and suggestions.) 
about the Old World, and more about the New; An - Appraisal of Anthropology Today is, of —_— 
and it will all be exciting reading, even when the course, not wh hat it claims to be, and makes no - 
- fundamentals seem to be inert things, stratifica- attempts to be such. It is a monument to the 
tions, and the various techniques now ete faithful four who listened to all that was said, i 


~ to date things i in either a relative or an absolute heard it again from tape recordings, and read it 
chronology. For the archeologist 
detective who, often, finds out | much more in — 2 From this merry-go-round they have culled 
_ his laboratory than his specimens or their en- what seemed to them the most significant por- 
_ virons could, or ' would, tell him in their oad tions of the discussions; and for this labor of - = 
habitat, -love—as it must have been unless they received 
The reader will certainly enthuse over the unheard-of compensations—we are duly and 
(work done by linguists in recent years years. It ‘seems sincerely thankful. Su vere 
4 a long cry from archeology to language; yet it If we did not have it on record, we would he 
was the use of carbon *# diagnoses adopted by — say: “What a pity!” Now that we have it, so _ 
3 archeologists from physical chemists that sug- R this reviewer must confess, one wonders whether | 
gested to a linguist, Swadesh, the possibility that — their efforts have not outweighed the value of 
3 the words which drop out of separated languages the results. Discussion may be very pertinent, 
- that stemmed from a common parentage might but robbed of the occasion which elicited it, with — = ps 
be lost at an ascertainable rate. T esting ‘vith the participants visible only to the eye of imagi- 
“historical literatures in Europe indicated that oo , the good point, the quip, the repartee, 
“over a given time span there was a fairly | = the handsome compliments, are apt to seem 
stant percentage loss of selected fundamental if not positively juvenile or irrelevant. 
vocabulary; so that one could predict, or pred- Not that this characterizes every page 
 jcate, at about what time the two languages report. And, I. repeat, if we did not have them 
a ‘separated | from the parent language. — _ we would regret the fact. I opened the book © 
Professor Greenberg» applies ‘unwiitten at r andom—I swear—and this passage of 
| ime a statistical test of correspondences in x insight met the eye (I’ll not give the page): 
| SSeechaloey, and ‘thus — is able to establish the “This year I gave a course in field methods a 
probabilities of the first time. I remembered beginning 
in region. course with some nervousness. I started by 


- [omission in the original] about my 


the culture the particu- "Kroeber quite. playfully and asked 
larly in psychological and in logical orientations. field methods. Dr. Kroeber spoke of the different a 
_ There are papers dealing with culture—though makes of cars and concluded that his preference — 

ne is surprised to find under Problems a for field work was a model-T Ford. I realized he 
‘ieee, subtitle Results, a paper on the Con- was teasing, so ‘I thought I would catch him and 
— of Genetics to Anthropology followed I said, ‘Not to get there—but after I get there, 
by one on Universal Categories of Culture. (Or then what do I do?’ Then he recommended ~ 
was ; Problems of Process meant to be a Uni- — certain kinds of frying pans. . . [omission ine 
versal Category?) National Character and Cul- the original]. In other words you did not have — 
a Values are given a hearing; and Relations — the kind of interest we have now. Now we give 
of Anthropology to the Social Sciences and to courses in field methods. . . .” ’ [omission by the 
_ the Humanities, by one who has been a. Dean — reviewer.] Again at random m (again I swear): 
of the Social Sciences. The section on Prob- “Hungarian and Cheremis are are related, but inas- 
—= of Application includes a variety of appli- — much as there are no scientists among the 
cations: anthropometry ; growth» and Cheremis, you might actually have lesser in- 
- stitution; medicine; industry; government, here telligibility with Hungarian and Cheremis than 
with Hungarian and German; so this cuts across 
a A last. paper, under no other rubric, deals with — any genetic classification. It might even work in | 
*) Technical Aids in Anthropology: A Historical | bs the matter of learning another language. _ If, for : 
a, Survey. This reviews the adoption of various example, you want to test my knowledge, of, a 
techniques and technological instruments, and say, Tur Turkish, you take an arithmetic average and 
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my is this my is further by the fact that, on 
q good; but this does not say anything about ~ DeGrange made clear in his earlier writings, he 
how well am doing.’ above are taken attaches a much greater importance to Comte’s 
ecess = late major work, the Systéme de Politique — 


Positive (4 vols., 1851-54), than most other 


"thing ¢ in this And some of it is 
a, well worth preserving for the record. If, instead 
| quoting, the editors had summarized remarks, | 


- pains in the present work, accordingly, to differ- 
the pre-y-onel would say he did not dead ‘what entiate the positions taken by ‘Comte in the 
ey sa a Positive Polity from those set forth in the 

he did say. And so they wisely chose the deep Positive Philosophy (1830-42). — 

The best is seldom perfect. In 
Today we have not only the best, but high | 
excellence. Remarkable, too, is the speed with 
which these volumes came off the press. “They an outstanding feature of this book i is its treat- 


pretation and appreciation of the contribution of 
Comte and Laffitte, concerning which there will 


are also, in format and typology, high tribute ment of “the sociological isolate, ” that is, 


distinctive major abstraction on which the 


to that press. 
University 0 of Minnesota science of sociology rests. ‘ 
Nate ond Elements By defined as a collective cumulation. "Just as 
McQuILKIN DeGRANGE. New Haven : Yale biology” studies the continuous renewal of ma- 
University Press, 1953. viii, 668 pp. $8.50. terial substance so does sociology study the con- 


__ Dr. DeGrange, who is Professor Emeritus of _ 239). In the handling of this idea, which he 


of Dartmouth College, has long been 
_ known as a specialist on Auguste Comte. In 


credits to Comte, DeGrange s seems to be in » line 


with the increasing emphasis on culture as 
es appeared his La Courbe du Mouvement central, perhaps the central sociological phe- 
I: etude de dynamique ‘sociologique "nomenon, which has been noticeable in the 
‘@apres la Politique Positive d’Auguste Comte, literature of social science for the past decade 
ren cot M dis : = two. Whether the treatment of the matter 
at the University of Clermont, France; and the present volume adds anything to the 
1931 he contributed a long and enlightening understanding which hhad already been estab- 
onto paper, ‘ “The Method of Auguste Comte,” to the = is, however, doubtful. Sn 
volume Methods in Social fal Science edited Another somewhat distinctive feature. of this 
_ Stuart A. Rice. it 1s not surprising, accor ‘book i is the author’s emphasis on the Comtean 


that the ‘present after of the linear order and “filiation” of the 


his retirement from teaching duties, turns out sciences, especially the order of the last three 


_ to be, in large part, a further examination and as Comte established it in the Positive Polity— : 


evaluation of the contribution of Comte to an biology, sociology, psychology (/a morale), not 
adequate science of "sociology. In this “case, biology, psychology, sociology (pp. 227-230, 248- 
DeGrange has made considerable use also of 249). It seems to this reviewer that ‘DeGrange la- 
Ries Laffitte, chief ‘literary heir of Comte, bors this point excessively; do the sciences neces: 
especially his Cours de Philosophie Premiére. 
range says of Laffitte that his work, “essen-— 


“sarily have to be conceived to stand in a linear 
order? Is it most helpful to think of. ‘psychology 
- tially a continuation of Comte’s, has never — as dependent on sociology and never, in any im- — 
the recognition it deserves” (p. 432). It has © _ portant particular, the reverse? DeGrange could 
Bs obviously been the aim of the author to write in th himself ably, by citing detailed passages — 


a general treatise on sociology; the title he has in this volume, from the charge | that he rl 


what he has dene is, however, impaired for all the emphasis on the linear order? 


the average reader, who is no more than moder- . There is a good deal of matter in the latter C 
ately and indirectly interested in the history of parts of volume which sociologists with a 
ie 14 the subject, by the involved and rather wordy leisure to peruse its somewhat involved argu- _ 
ea manner in which DeGrange has sought to base _ ments will find interesting, and which they will 
a few significant conclusions concerning» the probably on the whole approve. The book 
A “nature and elements of sociology”. on the past i organized into five “Parts,” of which Parts One, ~ 
developments of the subject, and the writings Two, and Three are primarily historical; Part 


Comte and Lafitte in Four "deals with “The Societal Isolate and its 


scholars have done; he takes a great deal of 


3 
Apart from the value of DeGrange’s inter- 
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OOK REVIEWS 
plications;? while Part V, still folowing their social surroundings.” But he proceeds at 
omte, treats of social statics and social dy- - once to point out the differences between the — 
to's be namics, both at great length. Finally there are Jewish ; and Indian pariah tribes. As the first 
que chapters of ‘rather —“Con- significant difference he lists the fact that “Jewry 
clusion.” was, or rather became, a pariah people in a 
‘There is ; an index which seems ; adequate for surrounding free of castes.” That alone would 
proper names, but not for topics. There is suffice to make the use of the” term ‘in its 
very brief ‘ ‘Bibliographical Note” which seems technical sense a highly dubious one. More im- _ 
almost superfluous. N. Hovse portant than the basic qualifications made by 
University of Virginio Weber himself is Baron’s reminder of the religi- 


ais ous disparity between the Jews and their Gentile 


‘Max WEBER (Translated -tulers; that in India it was within the same 
wil { and “edited | by Hans H. Gert and Don religion that the position of an inferior, un- 
— Press, (1952. xxvii, , 484 nant religious doctrine and, on the whole, ac- 
the Books e had remained a religion with its own values and 
—_ . Good boo Ps in that field are very rare. Un counter-values and that it had always regarded 
etal 7 _ Sombart’s “The Jews and Modern Capitalism,” the passing of a member to another camp as a 
‘ie. te which dealt with a limited aspect, of Judaism serious loss to the person concerned, | rather than — 
“| only, namely as one of the allegedly necessary 


as a reward. The editors’ reply in their preface 
“ail that “religious differences may sharpen the dis- 
between guest and host,” that they 
“help to maximize the social distance or mutual 
strangeness,” completely fails to meet Baron’s 


and sufficient conditions for emergence of 
_ modern capitalism, Max Weber aimed at an — 


Gerth and Martindale are to be congratulated 
for having made available Weber’s work in a 


faithful English translation and prefaced it with 
a a sympathetic essay on his general philosophy. | a Socially, the Diaspora Jews were limited 


"Weber's writin s on ancient Judaism formed 7 neither in their occupational choice nor in their 
Class membership, as indeed we find them in all 


Zz la ers of society. Psychologicall , there is a 


deat 
cence in and the Jew’s rejection of his degra- 
a y dation. Jewish separateness was interpreted in 


the light of day. His chief interest was in t the antiquity -preponderantly terms Jewish 
emergence of postexilic Judaism, or in his ov own | 
pride and arrogance. In short, in its precise 


t h 


people with highly specific peculiarities 

ce It was Weber’s aim to proceed — from an not applicable to the Jews. As Weber uses it, 7 > 
| analysis of ancient Judaism to an investigation __ is at least equivocal. What is unequivocal about 
| it is its connotation of detraction and contempt, 


of Diaspora Judaism. Alas, his sociology of the 
| Jews remained incomplete. As with his attempts 2 connotation that is not entirely absent from — 
‘Weber’s presentation. (I am, of “course, in 


early y Christianity and Islamism, death pre- 
vented him from rounding off his studies of with ‘the editors’ ‘statement 
= Weber was neither an antisemite nor an 


= 


with an analysis of the Psalms, the 
ot and What we dangerous philosemite,” although I can- 
«is possess are the two essays, “The Israelite Con- not quite understand how a Schrulle like philo- : 
-federacy and Yahwe” “The Emergence of semitism can be compared with antisemitism 
‘short piece | on “Th e Pharisees,” which make up 
has present volume. To be sure, there are various ) 
why references to Jewry and "Judaism in Weber's Weber is his when trying to » show 
other works, especially in Wirtschaft und Gesell. how the “confessional” elements in prophecy 
= é . schaft, to permit at least an inkling of his think- blend wi with the separatistic ritualism of priest- 
wit 


ing on Diaspora Jewry ry. They are not, however, : in | creating the climate for an internation- 


rgu- an adequate substitute for what is missing in ally settled “guest people.” “The new religious © 
will his sociology of the Jews. al "association, says Weber, “by ritualistic incap- 
kis | To. - sul ld consider itself as the di 
; To Weber, the postexilic Jews are “socio- sulation, could consider itself as the direct con-— 
One, logically speaking a pariah people.’ That m means, tinuation of the old Titualistic folk community 
Part he says, “as we know from India, : a guest people precisely because the prophets had offered no 


ritually, 


a new religious 


nadia de facto, from 


‘means for the formation of 
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a | tion” primarily for the benefit of “the little 


fication of humility does it come as close to om 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
community, wid in practice, the sub- By Lomon Koos. } New York: 
stance of the eschatological message consisted Henry Holt and Company, Inc. 1953. 
solely in sublimation of the traditional religion 
= into ethical absolutism.” In this connection 
‘Weber speaks of the peculiarly ‘ ‘plebeian” char- ve Koos states ‘that in one sense his book is not 
acter of the prophetic ethic. ‘These “dema-— a new one in the field, for in it his first objective 
_ gogues, ” the prophets, advocated the ethic of is to “perpetuate directly” the teachings of 
bumili iiy and obedience. If Weber is suggesting Groves in his early text of the same title. The 
r “social- ethical author’s second purpose is to. ‘supplement the 
expository teachings of Groves with cmt 
research findings which throw so much new light i 
.. marriage and family relations. The main 


charity- snimaiiesie of the Levite exhorta- 


right in disputing the notion, fre uent] 
q y ‘relations, which, together ¥ with the fact that it 


frankly does not attempt to treat any one area 
accounts for its relative brevity. 
content of the book covers the usual 


people,” ” the suggestion is plausible. He is also- 
interest in the book is marriage, not family This 
was the 


modern times, that: the prophets wi were 


course 
=. of democratic social ; 


At they were n not democrats riage veycle: qualifications for marriage, dating, 4 
- sense that they demanded the rule of the ~ courtship, engagement, wedding and 1 honeymoon, 


“people, pronounced any sort of religious “natural and adjustments—or lack of them—in marriage | 
law,” or advocated a right to revolution or (personality, sexual, economic). Each chapter a 


"self-help of the masses suppressed by the mighty. fairly brief, has a short reading list, 
is equally plausible that the prophetic ethic suggestions for “research projects,” 0 
of obedience and humility was peculiarly suite / might better have been called * ‘further study,” 7 historic 
~ to the position of impotence of postexilic Jewry. a for most of them are not, and for the average resourc 
_ There was then little room for an aristocratic undergraduate 
ethic: of proud self-confidence, trust in one’s should rightly be called ‘ “research.” This ‘does 


own abilities and self-renown. The prophetic not mean that they are not useful; many of 


ethic of humility “fitted” better. However, by them are definitely helpful as individual projects 
-subsuming it under the concept of a “plebeian’ should stimulate class discussion and under. 
people’s” ethic, Weber brings the Standing. At the end of book is a full 


“plebeian” in Weber's sense are all those forms the book is the list of suggestions for socio- contras' 
oO 


f ethics which satisfy the needs of socially drama, covering more than half of the chapters. _ the ecc 


introduction of a few brief skits, on topics instit 
of social oppression. But does this not apply om the ont 
quite different sorts of ethics? Weber refers that best lend themselves to such dramatization, 


politica 
to the figure of the suffering Servant of God. _May be more effective i in lasting i impression than = a 


700 tl 
Fa asi a glorification of the Jewish pariah situation. - either lecture or discussion alone. However, such : racy a 


Granted the type of religiosity represented in drama must be very carefully prepared and 
that figure was a result of suffering, was not its skilfully if is 
to derive religious meaning from tainment only, “Weber 

experience? Does not this type of religiosity and Another of ‘the book is ‘the 
_ differ in nature from the forms invented _ chapter on “Growing Old in Marriage. ” This _ lobbi -_ 
by oppressed groups to make worse appear the subject | is 1 neglected in most texts. The treat- | 
better? Certainly the prophetic ethic is not ment here is brief, but to the point. | 

plebeian in the sense that it extolls the poor _Like all texts, this book has both merits ie Pome v8 

per se as the pious, or enforced subservience the outweigh the  ernmen 


tenn, or craftiness and slyness as the legitimate Jatter. In ‘reading it one’ ‘frequently wishes that 
weapons of the powerless. Not even in its glori- — it 


certain topics much more fully than it does. 
The dozen or more cartoons will please 


a teachers (for they are clever) but will impress 
others as high schoolish. But the book is well 


were brief—that it would dev elop 


_ kind of ethic as Weber often appears to suggest 
For r all fault- finding, however, Weber’s book 
is superb classic. That is, it is erudite, rich, 
suggestive, and obliges scholars to ask 


and provide more exact answers. written, interesting, and sound. Its analysis 


MAIER embodies the findings of many studies on the 


University topics ‘covered, and thus brings to students, 
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— ‘rather than verbose form, some good on ideas, however, does present excellent: ma- 
a of vital interest to them. from George F. Kennan on communism, 
and Reinhold Niebuhr on democracy 
disaster comes to this general social 


*NITZ, Jr. and KENNETH W. sO also i is the treatment of economic 


349 pp. p. $3. 25. sections thin, and the rest of the book—net 
This book of readings and original: material | individual readings—thinner still. Introductory 


courses in politics, “economics, sociology, and 
tgrowth of an integrated social science _ A 

was the outgr S _ anthropology using standard texts can, I believe, 


course at Northw estern University. According 7 
to its authors their | purposes in writing and offer a deeper and perhaps even bl broader 
_ knowledge of man and modern society. ~) 


it were three fold: (1) to provide 
conceptual frame of reference for studying L. Kore 


the whole of modern society; (2) | to stress the 


main currents and underlying foundations of 


‘modern society; (3) to provide readings for Soc 


ial Problems and Scientism. | By A.. H. Hosss. 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: _ The Stackpole 
+ Part I: “The Foundations of Modern Society . Co., , 1953. x xi, 418 ‘pp. . $5.00 00. —— 
provides ‘materials on the permanent founda- 
tions of society. These are categorized under The American social science “movement is 
historic roots, physical environment, world racket. It has been putting over on an influential 
resources, demographic factors, population and portion of the American people, namely — 
food supply, and the cultural setting. For the students, under pretense of reading lectures" 
~ sociologist the treatment of historic roots and from the Book of Facts, all sorts of panacens 
cultural setting will seem inadequate. Also in which may well become the end of organized 
‘Part are on political and economic Society as we know it in these United States. 
Social scientists have been telling students how 
choose a husband or wife, how to ‘behave 
‘aai economic. materials "sexually, how to rear children, how to operate 
are plentiful. There is, however, an interesting economic system and run the government, 
a contrast in these materials. The description of what | to do about war and pe peace. . This | preten- 
the economic system is an effective synthesis sion that the persons narrating the “facts” 
of institutional and analytical economics, whereas can remedy the conditions which the “facts” 
i the sections on politics present readings in ai are supposed to demonstrate exist is scientism. 
Fe ~ political theory and ideology. Further ron in the _ The author denies that his book is a “diatribe 
book there are effective materials on bureauc- against science.” That is so only in the sense 
‘acy and the fundamentals of f parliamentary that the scope of the scientific enterprise has 
and presidential of gov yernment; but been so ‘severely circumscribed that it excludes 
except for al few references i in “reading by ‘practically everything labelled social science. 
% | Weber and one other reading on parties and The fact is that the book is not a critical ap 
Marxism, political parties, pressure groups, aa praisal of the social science movement but | the — 
lobbies are inadequately treated. expression of a temper that would gladden the 
Part on ‘industrial. society spraw wls into heart of a Metternich. Professor is 
except for the ‘materials on gov- ‘member | of the party of reaction and not of 
ernment already mentioned and two chapters progress. His argument stems from a concept 
on the growth of industrialism. The rest is a of function which affirms that every” society 
melange of sociological articles, , articles on or civilization is dominated by a philosophy 
Russia, and articles o on backward areas. In Part which prescribes what behavior is decent and 
on “tensions the ‘book comes apart at the on its own account. 
seams, There is a ‘completely inadequate treat-_ Any examination or of this phi- 
< ment of social stratification, despite the use of q losophy leads to an unsettling of the established 
one fine article by Paul Hatt; and the 1 rest order + and ey eventually its subversion. That is the 
the book i is devoted toa scattergun approach point of the stricture that “much if not most” 


to diplomacy | and world p peace. The final ch . of what is taught a as social ‘science is “neither — a 
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social nor science. ” Tt is not social because the habit and in that way become detached from 
data collected are not chosen from the aspect — the world view which originally made it tenable, a cient da 
of a functioning society. There is much in the | That may have already happened among natural es tions col 
_ literature of sociology about marital adjustment _ scientists. If that is true, then we have in the pe less seve 
and divorce, criminality, minority groups, and history” of the social sciences not a travesty, and psy 
what not. But there is little about how people - but. a possible tardy condition of development. — Bb psychose 
live, excepting for purposes of criticism. — Joserx 
religion, the ethics, the morals, the | patriotism, | University An 
tion which characterize the society are character- _ ‘and Civilisation: Two Studies ir in the admire t 
istically criticized rather than described’ (p. ity displ 
less clear Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1953. 
tion of “science.” The statement which follows nfortu 
the affirmation that social science is not science 00. analysis 
Yeads that “facts,” however classified, remain before the ‘relatively large proportion entire di 
“facts.” The task of defining “science” is given of Selective Service registrants who were re- | and one 
up as an impossibility. As an alternative, the jected for neuropsychiatric disorders during onl} 


is presented with a list of the World II and the high percentage of fit 


period st 
selves scientists demonstrate beliefs, prejudices, — incidence of mental disorders was or was not 
and convictions which, taken together, add up increasing due to the stresses and s strains of _ presente 
= to a sense of ‘unlimited human | power over contemporary civilization. As the authors of this 44 to 18 
nature and the perfectibility of man. Joined to study quite correctly point: out the assertion present « 
- these is an ahistorical, if not actually an anti- that the incidence | of mental disorders is in- single ye 
_ historical, bias that flies in the face of the theory | creasing has been based i in most instances either ae | that stat 
| of function entertained. The pursuit of science upon pure speculation | unrestrained by -quanti-— the year 
] tends to generate an attitude of scepticism > tative data or upon a superficial inspection - to subst: 
= any alleged correspondence with reality mental hospital statistics without adjustment 


7 which may be implied in the wisdom and com- for changes in definition, “changes” in age dis 
mon sense which sanctions the established tribution, and similar factors which affect the 


order, on the one hand, and a revolutionary magnitude of crude admission rates. nission 
missio 


temper to change things, on the other. The The study ‘reviewed here had two “ebjectiv es: 
preoccupation of the scientist is research, = show that there has been no ‘real 


increase in the incidence « of "psychoses during 
likely t to view, given | his sense _of immense past century, and, second, to advocate the 
"power, change as a me echanical thing, not an | use of a “new” * method of | expressing the risk 
q historical Or organic one. I - He would scarcely mental illness either during the entire “pil 
7 heed the alarm that changes once begun in a time of an individual or some segment of it. _ 
a social system have a way of ramifying in un- — To accomplish | the first objective age- specific | ™ 
suspected and unwanted directions. _To do so ‘first admission rates based on statistics of in- 
q might compel him to relinquish his faith in _ stitutions caring for mentally ill” _ persons in 
the perfectibility of man by conscious artifice. — “Massachusetts were estimated for the period — 4 
That could be the end of the scientific enter- 1840 to 1885 and then compared with similar menta 
prise _Tates for Massachusetts and several other areas in the m 
Aside from the thousand and non sequin for various periods r ranging from about for dec: 
2; y which dot the pages of this book, _and the to 1940. From these di data the a authors conclude by persor 
‘name calling, the unsatisfactory conclusions that first admission rates for "psychoses for technique 
arrived at stem from an insistence that science — persons between 20 and 50 years of | age e were 
gq only a way of investigating nature. To the as high around 1880 in Massachusetts as they. 
view | of the world and man’s relationship to it are today. The increase in the rate for all ages 
es _ Which is entertained by persons who value that is due to a sharp increase in f first admission — 
“way of inquiry is ; applied the derogatory term rates: for persons 60 or more years of age who | 
scientism. This is not to deny that a way of are suffering from | mental disorders of 
inquiry may “become established “social 7 senium. As the authors point out their findings 


debunking of the past. The scientist is also 


a some 
a a “ner 


i 
| 
afi 
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only to the psychoses. Insufi- jin which no person dies which is subject 
cient ‘data are available to warrant generaliza- toa fixed set of aj age-specific first admission rates. 
- tions concerning the trend in the incidence of This measure may have some value for inhab- 
: # as less severe mental disorders such as the neuroses itants of Elysium but appears to be of limited 
psycho- -neuroses. trend for organic usefulness for inhabitants of ‘this vale of tears” 
psychoses such paresis also hi been the grim reaper continuously ‘takes ead 
Any one who has ever had occasion to examine a The price of the book is exorbitant ; the ‘aie 
- the statistical reports of menta! hospitals 1 must pretentious. Did civilization in Massachusetts 
admire the industry, Perserverance and ingenu- Teally begin i in 1885? 
displayed by the authors in assembling the F. Dorn_ 
data necessary for the computation of first Bethesda, Maryland 
admission rates for the period to 1885. 
‘Unfortunately one cannot say as much for the __ 
analysis and presentation of data. The and ‘Social Communication: An 
‘entire discussion has a tone of special pleading  /”quiry Into the Foundations of Nationality. ) 
and one gets the impression, perhaps unjustly, Kart W. Deutscu. Boston and New 
that only those data have been presented which _ York: The Technology Press and John Wiley 


fit into the authors’ desired conclusions. as Sons, Inc., (1953. x, 292 pp. 0. 


for all a ages is excluded from most tables Political s science has tra traditionally tended to be 
because it shows an increase over the time 4 descriptive rather than an analytic science, 7 


_ period studied even after adjustment for changes with its excursions “into analysis having the 7 
_ in age distribution of the population. Although character” of philosophy or journalism rather = 


gee 


age- -specific first admission rates are than systematic science. One result has been 
, presented for five year time periods from 1840- ee certain fields which political science ¢ origi- 
44 «to 1880-84, most of the _ comparisons with © ‘nally claimed—like public opinion and voting = 


> "present day rates are based 1 upon data for the | eee been more developed by sociol-_ 

single ‘year 1885. This is justified on the basis “ogists and psychologists than by political scien- 

‘that statistics for 1885 are > characteristic for - tists. While the nineteen-twenties and thirties 


the years 1883- —87 , but no data are individual political scientists like Gosnell 
_ Nor is any satisfactory explanation given as _ methods of research from sister social sciences 


to why rates subsequent to 1885 are omitted. to study political problems analytically, only a 
‘during the last few years have most major 


‘The footnote on page 53 implies" that first 
, Mission rate continued to increase for several 4¢Par Cal science Up | 


years after 1885. If this is the authors divisions of “political behavior. That the first 


could have demonstrated a decrease in first — 
“admission rates during. the first half the 
Karl W. Deutsch is a ‘peofessor of 
nd political science (at M. I. T.), and his topic 
the development of nationalism. That such 
“evidence would be “available reader. operating on “such a topic would 
i The "second part of the study is. ‘devoted _ produce this splendid study is not only a hopeful 
to a somewhat confused discussion of the merits sign of the above- mentioned trend but also a 


q of a “new” Statistical | measure of the incidence ‘tribute to the seminal character of 


of mental disease. ‘There is s really nothing | new 
in ‘the measure proposed since it has been wed 
for decades, i in appropriate circumstances, 
oy persons familiar with morbidity or actuarial 
techniques. The proposed measure is one minus 
product of ‘the probabilities. of not being 
_ admitted to a mental hospital for the first time — 


at ‘consecutive ages over the entire life span 


‘theory and procedures, While the 


author has ‘sought his concepts and techniques 


of research in all the social sciences, h he has be 
relied most heavily on sociology. A somewhat 


simplified statement of f his theory that 


nationalism arises when a group of people hav- e. 
ing communication among themselves but bar- 
riers” to communication with other people 


or any part of it. As such it represents the * thrown into economic or military contact with e 


Proportion of persons who would be admitted other people because of industrialization, urbani- _ 


for the first time ne to a mental hospital while - zation, or conquest and become aware of their 


pating from age x to age x in a a population 


distinctive cultural characteristics. The theory — 
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takes into account caste and class differentials, ol to the point where he would be ‘justified in 


_ demographic changes, division of labor, assimi- — making predictions « about world conditions, the = 
lation, and a number of other sociological vari- author nevertheless feels called up upon to 

ables, but its key concept | is communication. ae some remarks about present conditions. Pointing Pw an 

While, not claiming to Present more than to the low possibilities for meaningful of inte 

rh theoretical framework and a concrete plan for munication among contemporary peoples, disorde 

the study of nationalism, the author has begun author states that the world is not yet ‘Teady the 


j 

on 
systematic collection of relevant sociological for a super-national government and that if one 2 
and : statistical data for the study of nationalism, — were to be set up it weuld shortly ‘either fall 


and sor 

“especially Finland, Czechoslavakia, India, apart or else lose contact with the large | masses wil 

_ and Scotland. The data are those on population | of mankind, While finding that ‘nationalism is”  eriteria 
and wealth distribution, traffic and migration still growing, he believes that the while 


"patterns, areas of languages, dialects and cul have been promoting it—the mass mobilization organiz 


tures, effective market areas, areas of predomi- industrialization of peasant peoples and at 
nance of important social institutions and strata, modern techniques of communication—will soon soci: 

: audiences of the m mass media, educational dis- dis- s turn to weaken it. To hasten the end of national- up spay 
Z tributions. Surveys ¢ of this sort provide ‘ ‘a more ism, we should work to reduce the “vast poverty except 
a detailed and realistic picture of the very uneven of Asia and Africa” by industrialization and at _ portant 
world in which politics must function” (p. 44). the same time raise the level of education in ation 
In discussing these phenomena, the these places. This would ‘peovide the the basis of minorit 

i siders their possible and actual rates of change; “genuine es a 

_ his analysis “can thus show the limitations which _—iIt is difficult to characterize so sophisticated a = 


they pose to what men can d do in the future; ; and age a study as this one in so short I field o! 
and, by contrast, it can single ‘out the most. a space. with tl 
areas for action” (p. 137). ARNOLD M. Rose tenuou: 
: Admitting. that his ‘study has not progressed niversity of ‘Minnesota ‘Tf th 


AR- The most important and timely revision deals all stuc 
REN S. THOMPSON. New York: McGraw- Hill with the recent upsurge in the birth rate of at ‘gramm 
Book Company, Inc., 1953. xiii, 488 pp. $6.50. 50. many Western countries. He does not devote eas 
se series of editions of this well-known text si th 


= 


the fi Id fd “these i increases, but he employs “considerable 
oe _in the field of demography, covering a period caution in dealing with their future trends and 


of almost a quarter of a century, indicate the 
effects on estimates of future population. 
“a growth and the changing emphases of ‘that field. “a The addition on metropolitan 


This latest edition, the fourth, represents areas is a welcome one. His eugenic emphases, on 


considerable reorganization and over its 
the other hand, might be re laced, with profit, §# $$ 
_ predecessor. | The order of the chapters has been g P P me No. 


wi ith L i i i 

dded, terest—the interrelationships of social, economic This 
Iting in a more and demographic trends, for example.— d 
“comprehensive, up-to- -date treatment of of current yy BERNERT. attitude 


arily hz 
Gustaf: 
attitud 


In this edition Thompson has placed greater Culture ‘Change: : An Analysis ad Bibliogra phy 
emphasis on n the theoretical frameworks basic pological Sources to 1952. ‘By 


i of the effects of war on population changes; he — versity Press, 1953. ix, 242 pp. $4. ae 


replacing housing data with income data initial in the Stanford 

as a@ measure of economic status; and has re- Pological Series _ a 
_ moved the source of an earlier misnomer Sa 

‘indentifying an essentially industrial classifica- 
tion as an occupational one. ty 4, Several 
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NOTES 


methodological = of cultural forth by social democratic organizations as 
II); and a kind of classificatory sorting- as of the press. has also utilized a 
om out and present assessment of the major lines of indices of other recorded behavior toward ing 

of interest which thread through this “fertile the church, especially of churchgoing and com- 
disorder of ideas and case materials” down munion . He has chosen to view the church 

present (Part The list of titles sin ‘Part a: a social institution, “a system of comparatively 

comprising books and articles from more unchanging behaviors and roles that are identical 

than 250 serials in English, German, French, within a group of persons, and are— repeated 

and some other languages, gives excellent cover- from time to time” (pp. 2, 355). Next, the 

» within the limits of the author’ s specified attitudes toward this institution have been 
analyzed along three dimensions: political, 

aa “showing attempt at ligious, class. These’ dimensions are said to 

| Scat of the literature by decades, scarcely be highly interpedendent. Gustafsson has at 
rises above the level of an an encapsulated history some length discussed the problems involved 
social anthropology. Its narrative form eats in the process of “ ‘inferring attitudes 
at the expense of critical comment: behavior” (Ch. Ill), but the entire book might 
except for an occasional modifier, such as ‘ ‘im- have been easier to understand if 
portant,” “provocative,” or “pioneering,”  evalu- more rigorous definitions attitudes had 
ation of specific” works is lacking; | the been stated at the outset, , if the types of 
minority of works. that are even behaviors which the word in this 
identified o nly by title. Keesing does offer a _has been taken to — had been stated 
Suggestive analytical scheme his own for more explicitly = 
‘systematic coverage of the present and future might, in view of the fact that the study 
field of cultural dynamics, but its connection — has been published in a series of contributions 
_ with the bibliography is admittedly somewhat to the history of the Church of Sweden, have 

tenuous. anticipated ; a certain bias in the presentation. 

r: If the | essential requisite te of b bibliography i is ei However, such a bias is hard to detect. AnD 


it seems fair to question the appropriateness operational and highly quantitative has secured 
students of the behavioral sciences of the close conformity requirements of “modern 
chronological form in which this one is cast. sociological research—QRJAR QYEN. 
Intellectual historians” should welcome it, and 
all students of change will appreciate its pro- urvey of African” Marriage ond ‘Family Life. 
¥ gramming of “names and numbers of all the Edited and with an Introduction by Axreun 
~players;” but problem- oriented social scientists iPHILurrs, New ‘York: Oxford University 
may find it less helpful than its title would Press, 1953. xii, 462 PP. $9. 00. — 


to STEP W. REEp. Three English on East Africa 


joined together in producing this book wherein 
Socialdmokratien och Kyrkan: 1881. 1390. By on 77 tribes, 68 of them under ‘British 


Berndt GustTaFsson. Stockholm: Svenska ‘ontrol, are compiled for purposes of compari- 
‘Kyrkans Bokforlag Conte ‘son and synthesis. Although the survey was 
oo ie rags gar och Stadler ti till Svenska Kyrkans Historia, sponsored by two international bodies, one of 
No. 30), 1953. xviii, 420 "religious, , little account is taken of 
English). No indicated. anthropological and | legal material, 
This study is concerned with the negative and | none at all of African contributions to the 


have held toward ecclesiastical institutions. Religion, all through the book, remains the 


Gustafsson has made a thorough analysis of the major consideration, and the account of diver- 
a attitudes held by the Swedish | social democracy gent church policies, by the missionary member — 
& toward Church of Sweden during the of the team makes fascinating reading, but the 
wo eighties, the first decade of the movement’ sociologist will miss a study of the relation 
4 


contributions to the sociological | “eluci-- ‘riage is examined in a a way reminiscent of a Kin- 
“| aoe of forms and functions of one of _ sey report, then compared to a Sunday-school _ 


peacipal social movements of the present age. picture of European marriage. No wonder if the Bs 


—_Gustafsson's: data have been gathered from former suffers from such comparison, and is 
sered. finally conden condemned as ‘ 4 
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white men 


while 


"earliest known social origins of our “race” 
(241). It would be interesting to know the 
reaction of the Christian body which such 


— 


Press, 1953. xv, 615 pp. $6.50. 


4 _ This monograph is the progress report of 


. Zz complete survey of all the observations on i v. S. Veterans Administration project, carried 
African marriage,’ out under the auspices of the Washington School 


in the team, “to be found in ethnographic writ. of Psychiatry, and devoted to the dual aim of 
as a ings would be the work of years. . establishing and testing ‘methods of research in 4% 


.” However, h th 
is exactly what sociologists expected from the study and of thesagy of 
her, and she will disappoint them, except ! for her t 


truly excellent compilation of material on South — view type. Although the project was divided 


and rural. into two sections, one consisting of groups of 


L. neurotic” patients and the other of chronic 


RayvE. BABER. New York: McGraw -Hill 


Company, Inc., 1953. xi, 719 pp. $6.00. ee 


jected as unfruitful in the field 


_ This volume is similar to the first edition of psychotherapy. Instead the techniques of the 
' * its organization and framework. The aims of 
P book, which are to analyze the family for 


a ‘running account” as kept by an observer of the 
group 1 meetings, and the abstraction from these 
accounts of “situation analyses” in which thee 


pists, clinical psy chologists, social workers 


the purpose of understanding it better and to 
provide practical advice and information for 


nomics 
Associa 


Mi 
: 


td young people contemplating marriage, also have _ collaborated, were used to record and analyze | 
‘not changed. Most of the chapters are repro- the dynamics of group interaction in its relation 
ductions of original versions except for the to therapy. The situation analyses singled out yy 
addition of recent statistical data and relevant — patterns | of “change involving individual patients, 
researches on marriage and family behavior. the group, and the doctor for comparative pur- Pe 
In some instances parts of chapters have been poses. An attempt was also made to analyze the aA ; 
reworked, incorporating these new findings. in terms_ of long-term processes, but 
The chapter “Early American Life” vremains th this aspect appeared to be slighted. 
of the best in the volume. Two others have al Among_ the problems examined were group 
been eliminated and new ones are  “Trregular composition, the effects of the attitude and per- 
= Expression : Social Costs” and ‘ “Some Eco- _ sonality of the doctor on group dynamics, a 
nomic Aspects of Family Life.” These of monopolists, the resolution of 
the extensive coverage given to women’s sion through rallying topics, and the therapeutic 
roles suggest an emphasis by author upon utilization of antagonism and mutual support 
the practical aspects of marriage and family among group members. Generalizations are 
adjustment anda tendency to minimize a formal necessarily limited by t the specifically therapeutic 
i sociological analysis of family life. = of the groups and the dominant role 
Ls, a the last two decades we have witnessed a played by the therapist. The leadership exerted a 
P ‘tremendous growth of empirical research i in the .” the doctor, especially i in regard to establishing _ iP 
marriage and family fields. Since publication — a atmosphere “conducive to free and ae s 
_ space is limited, good materials must of necessity — expression of feeling,” is crucial to groups de- aim 
—— omitted in any text attempting to bridge signed to help members achieve ‘ ‘more mature | 
‘al these two areas. Can a combined marriage and ways of functioning,” | but the analysis of his =, 
family text meet the requirements of a compre- in conducting such groups: ‘may not 
illumine the formation of group mores in 
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hensive course in either the sociology of mar- 

4 riage or the family? While the reviewer has his 
- doubts about this, nevertheless this book is a 
a sound work; empirical materials are ably inter 
woven into the text, and it is more than ade- 


quate to meet the needs of marriage courses. 
Professor Baber Presents: to the student i in 


structured groups in which all members can be ~ 


success in marriage and family living 
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to the of Statistics. By 4: 
Victor Gorvicke. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1953. xii, 286 pp. $5.00. | Survey 
= This beginning text by a mathematician 
5. SUSSMAN. ic derivation of formulas, 


is an on the analysis of “large \. 


samples. This makes the exposition clearer, but — 
techniques. The are skillfully pre- social research frequently deals with» small 
sented and should be understandable to students samples. For example, Student’s ¢ distribution 
_ who are _Teasonably | familiar with algebraic is not mentioned, and the normal curve is the 
‘manipulation. Unfortunately, many teachers of basic tool. The teacher of social sta statistics would 
social statistics find they cannot assume even _ necessarily have to add material on the assump- 
this ‘minimum of knowledge. tions of various techniques when applied 


of sociology, the major defi- small —Sanrorp M. Dornsuscx. 


— - 
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Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1953. University Press, 1953. xiv, 328 pp. $5.00. 
La. = Cyrus S. Review and Reflection: A Half- 

_ ALEXANDER, HartTLey Burr. The World’s Rim: Century of Labor Relations. New York: B. C. 


Great Mysteries of the North American Indians. xa and Sons” Publishing Company, 1953. 


259 pp. $4.75. CocHRAN, "Tuomas Railroad Leaders, 1845- 

OSSELMAN, BEULAH C. The Troubled Mir Mind. New © 1890: The Business Mind in Action. Cambridge: 

York: The Ronald Press Company, iv, 206 ‘Harvard University Press, 1953. ix, 564 pp. $7.50. 


Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1953. xx, 204 pp. $3.95. 
B 


Bowen, Howarp R. Graduate PATRICIA and IsaBEL Stamm. A Con- 


Evanston, Illinois: American Economic ceptual Framework for ‘Social Casework (A 
_ Association, 1953. xv, 223 pp. $2. eh - Suggestive Outline). Pittsburgh: University of 
BowEN, Howarp R. Social Responsibilities of the Pittsburgh Press, 1953. 26 pp. $1. 
Businessman. New York: Harper and Brothers, Corgan, Renewing Our Cities. New 
1983. xii, 276 pp. $3.50. York: The Twentieth Century Fund, 1953. 
KARL (in with Orro 181 pp. $2.50. 
ter Franz AHLGRIMM). Management of CoLson, ELIZABETH. The ‘Makah Indians: A 


- |  daricaltare and Food in the German- -Occupied _ of an Indian Tribe in Modern American Society 


and Other ‘Areas of Fortress” Europe: A Study Minneapolis: Fos, 
in Military Government. Stanford: Stanford _ 1953. ai, 308 pp. $4.75. 

University Press, 1953. xxxiv, 707 pp. $10.00. FREDERICK W. FLORENCE S. Sromer. 
Briton, Kari. John Stuart Mill. Baltimore: Pen- ports in American Life. Chicago: 
~ guin Books, 1953. 224 pp. Fifty cents. Chicago Press, 1953. ix, 366 pp. $5.00. 

4 

Brown, JosepH Epes (Recorder and editor). The Donanve, Witma, James Rak, Jr. and Roczr B. 


ie Sacred Pipe: Black Elk’s Account of teas Ret (Editors). Rehabilitation of the Older — 


Worker. Ann "Arbor: University of Michigan 
Rites of the Oglala Sioux. Norman: University 
a of Oklahoma ‘Press, 1953. xx, 144 pp. $3.00 00. PP- as. 


BUCHANAN, and Haptey Canter. How 


_ Nations See Each Other: A Study in Public $3.00. 
Opinion. Urbana: University. of of Illinois Press, H. J. by 
_ 1953. ix, 220 pp. $5.00. Great American Parade. New York: 
_Burcrss, Ernest W. and Harvey ‘ite Locke. The _ Twayne Publishers, Inc., 1953. 321 pp. $3. 
Family: From Institution Companionship Enxvist, Nuts Ertx. Caricatures of Americans on 
(New edition). New York: _American Book English Stage Prior to 1870. 
Company, 1 1953. xiv, , 729 pp. $5. 75 Societas Scientiarum Fennica, 1951. 
CARROLL, Joux B. The Study of "Language: 
Survey of Linguistics and Related” Disciplines Ferct, Hersert and May 
in America, Cambridge: : Harvard ‘University Readings in the Philosophy of Science. New 
1953. xi, 289 pp. $4.75. Appleton- Inc. » 1983. ix, 
of Symbolic ‘pp. $6.00. 
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Press, 1953. x, 266 pp. $4.50. Kerrer, Marx, VERA Erron and E. M. Jeuunex. 
ForpnaM, Frrepa. An Sung’ s Manual of the Classified Abstract” Archive of 


C2 (Editor). Studies in the Social York: “Columbia 1953, 


Psychology. Baltimore: Penguin Books, 19! 1953. Alcohol Literature. New Haven: Quarterly 
pp. Fifty cents. Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1953. 56 pp. 
Social Structure: How Man _ Creates His KENNEDY, Rosert Woops. The House and the | 
‘Destiny as a Member of Society. New York: of its Design. New York: Reinhold Publishing 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc., 1953. xxi, __Corporation, 1953. ix, 550 pp. $9 a ae i 
PP. $6.00; text edition, -Atrrep C., WARDELL B. PoMERoy, 
Grmore, Hartan W. (Chairman) New Orleans EL Marrix and PAUL H. Sexual Be- 
Population Handbook: 1950. New Orleans: in the Human Female. ?p *hiladelphia: WwW. 
Urban Research Institute, Tulane ‘Uni- Saunders Company, 1953. xxx, 842 pp. $8.00. 
versity, 1953. iv, 120 pp. $2.00. Konic, SAMUEL, Rex D. Hoprer and 
Eur, Joun L. Herma and Sot W. Gross. Sociology: A Book of Readings. New 
BURG, Psychiatry and Military Manpower York: Prentice- Hall, Inc., 1953. xv, 607 pp. No 
Policy: A Reappraisal of the Experience price indicated. 


— 


World War II. New York: King’s Crown Press, KuczynskI, R. R. A Demographic Survey of the : 
Columbia University, 1953. xi, 66 pp. $2.00. ‘British Colonial _ fil. The 


Gass, D. V. (Editor). Introduction to Malthus. 
John Wiley and Sons, Ine. 1953. 


Gomperz, Hermnricn (Edited by Dantex S. Rosin- The Case of the Legless 


son). Philosophical Studies. Boston: : The Chris- New ‘York: Pioneer Publishers, 1953. 178 pp. 
J. Pavt (Edited by Epwarp B. Mactacuzan, M. (Editor). Health in the 
SHADE, Goode’s World ‘Atlas: Physical, Later Years. Gainesville: University of Florida 
Pe Political and Economic (9th edition). New York: an: 1953. x, 123 pp. $1.50. 
Rand McNally and Company, 1953. xv, 272 pp. Joun. The Tools of Social Science. New 
_No price indicated. York: Longmans, Green. Company, I Inc., 
GRAUBARD, MARK. Astrology and A Ichemy: Two 1953. x, 308 pp. $4.75. y i 
‘Fossil Sciences. New York: Philosophical Li- MANNHEIM, Kart (Edited by KErcSKEMET!). 
brary, 1953. xi, 382 pp. $5.00. «Essays on Sociology and Social Psychology. 
Hamitton, Daviv. Newtonian Classicism and ‘New York: Oxford University | Press, 1953. viii, 
Darwinian Institutionalism: : A Study of Change 319 pp. $6. 
in Economic Theory. . Albuquerque: The Uni- MANNING, Crarence A. Russian Influence on Early 
: _versity of New Mexico Press, 1953. 138 pp. $1.00. | America. New York: Library ‘Publishers, 1953. 
Hansen, Morris H., » N. Hurwitz and vii, 216 pp. $3.75. 
G. Mapvow. Sample Survey Methods Marsn, Benjamin C. Lobbyist for the People. 
‘al Theory. Vol. I. Methods and Applications; Washington: Public Affairs Press, 1953. 224 
Vol. II. Theory. New York: John Wiley and ‘pp. $3.00. 
Sons, Inc., 1953. xii, 638 pp.; 332 pp. $8.00; Marrs, Arnaup C. Philanthropy’s Role. in 
Older People. New York: Longmans, Green and pp. $3.00. 
Company, 1953. xvi, 415 pp. $5. 00. McLean, JoserH E. “American Democracy 
Crises: A of China in Transition and its ment. New York: Rinchart and Company, Inc, 
Implications for the West. London: Routledge 1953. xii, 192 pp. $1.85. 
a and Kegan Paul Ltd., 1952. x, 142 pp. $3. 50. MARGARET and Nicotas CALAS (Editors). 
chology. New York: ‘McGraw- Hil Book Com- thology. New York: Random House, 
Jomassen, C. T. Downtown Versus Meap, MARGARET and RHODA Mérravx (Editors). 
Shopping: Measurement of Consumer Practices The Study of Culture at a Distance. 
and Attitudes in Columbus, Ohio (Bulletin The of Chicago Press, 1953. x, 480 
Bureau of Business Research, 1953. xv, 99 pp. (MILBANK MEMORIAL ‘Interrelations Be- 
No price indicated. tween the Social Environment and Psychiatric 
Jones, Ernest. The Life and Work o f Sigmund “Disorders (Papers at the 1952, An- 
Freud. Vol. I. 1856-1900. The Formative Years nual Conference of the Milbank _ Memorial 
7. and the Great Discoveries. New York: Basic Fund). New York: Milbank Memorial Fund, 
2 Books, Inc., 1953. xiv, 428 pp. $6.75. 1953. 263 pp. $1.50. 
Kans, J. A Court for Children: A Study Miu~mann, E., Pavut Storren and 4 
the N New York City Children’s Court. New Joeman VoLKMANN. Die Entwicklung 
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= 
~Scuwarz, Leo W. The Retna A Saga of the 
Kohn- ‘Weidenpesch: K6lner Pod Years 1945-1952. New ‘York: Farrar, Straus and 
_-versitats- Verlag, 1953. pp. No price indi- Young, 1953. xii, 385 pp. $4.50. 
SEIDMAN, JoEL. American Labor from Defense to 
Re REGIONAL Survey, ADDITIONAL REPORT Reconversion. Chicago: The University of Chi- 
3). Smaii Towns of Natal: Socio-Eco- cago” Press, 1953. xi, 307 pp. $5.50. 
nomic Sample Survey. Pietermaritzburg, South | SHANNON, A. H. The Racial Integrity of the Amer- — 
Africa: University of Natal Press, 1953. xi, aol = Negro. Washington: — Public Affairs Press, — 
pp. 17s. 6d. 1953. 262 pp. $3.25. uted 
(NATAL REGIONAL» Survey, ADDITIONAL REPORT Suertr, MvzAFER M. O. (Baitors). 
No. 4). The ‘Dunn Reserve: Zululand. —_ Group Relations at the Crossroads. New York: a 
-maritzburg, South Arfica: University of Natal Harper and Brothers, 1953. viii, 379 pp. $4.00. 
Press, 1953. xiii, 69 pp. 15/-. Smuts, Rosert W. European Impressions. of the 4 
(NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION, COMMITTEE OF _ American Worker. New York: King’s Crown 


_ THE SouTH). Selected Studies of Negro Employ- € Press, Columbia University, 1953. ix, 62 pp. No 
in the South: Three Southern Plants of price 
= York: Monthly Review Press, 
The St 


& 


‘The Bruce “Publishing 


World (Selected The Hague: W. ‘Van 
_ Hunn, Henry Licutroot. The Whole Man Con Commission on Civil Rights, 1953. . 56 pp. omc 
to Work: The Life Story of a Businessman. New price indicated. 
York: Menger and Brothers, 1953. x x, 214 pp. Straus, ROBERT AND Sexpen D. Bacon. Drinking 
$3.00. ye in College. New Haven: ‘Yale University Pr Press, 
Problems of Capital Formation 1953. vii, 221 pp. $4.00. 
in Underdevelc ped Countries. New York: Oxford ELEANOR Public Accountability of 
University Press, 1953. 163 pp. $3.00. and Charitable Trusts. New 
cums, Epwarp G. (Editor). The Modern Com- - Russell Sage Foundation, 1953. 231 pp. $3.00. Pe 
munity School. New York: Appleton- Century- G. Arxen. A Sober Faith: Religion 
Crofts, Inc., 1953. xi, 246 pp. $2. — Alcoholics Anonymous. New York: The Macmil- 
Vincent. Water and Politics: A Study Company, 1953. viii, 108 pp. $2.00. 
Water Policies and Administration in the De- _Ju-K’anc. The Chinese of Sarawak: 


4 velopment of Los Angeles. Los Angeles: The Study of Social Structure (Monograph on Social 
Davin. Thorstein Veblen: A Critical In- Anthropology, The London School of 
ter pretation. New York: Charles’ Scribner's Political Science, 1953. 88 pp. 18s. 
1953. xv, 221 pp. $3.00.  Torrr, SeLwyn H. Collective Bargaining: 

= Ross, E. J. Basic Sociology. Milwaukee: The Bre tiations and Agreements. ‘New York: McGraw- 

» | Publishing Company, 1953. viii, 424 pp. $4.00 a Hill Book Company, 1953. ix, 323 pp. $5.50. 

Rostow, W. w. (In collaboration with TUuRNEY- Hicu, Harry Howpert. Chéteau-Gérard: rd: 
Levin, et al.). The Dynamics of Soviet Society. The Life end Times of a@ Walloon Village. Co- 
‘York: W. Norton Company, lumbia: University of South Carolina 
ton Mifflin Company, (1953. 199 pp. Thirty- five tories: Summaries and Analyses of Information 
Rvorp, PHILLIPS: (Editor). Approaches to ‘Com-- 952. Vols. I and II. New York: Columbia 


_ Haynes Foundation, 1953. xviii, 297 pp. $4: a Anthropology, No. 12). London: Department of 


nity Development: A Symposium Introduc- versity v, 138 
in Underdeveloped Areas. ‘The Hague 2 (ares Lasour Orricz). 
Van _Hoeve: ‘Ltd., 1953. xvi, 352 pp. No price Report of the Ad Hoc Committee on 
Defining Social Class in Two «1983. vii, 619 pp. $3.75. 
ish Communities. Helsinki: DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND 
Scnuttz, GrorcE P. AND CoLEMAN. Labor acteristics by Economic Class of Farm. Wash- 
_ Problems: Cases and Readings. New York: Me. - ington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1953. 
_Graw-Hill Book Inc., 1953. xiii, 456 98 pp. Fifty cents. 
_VERNANT, Jacques. The Refugee in the Post-War 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 

: Yale University Press, 1953. 


WELDon, T. D. The Vocabulary of Politics. Bal Balti- 


ii * more: Penguin Books, Inc., 1953. 199 pp. Fifty — 
4 Wowis, Maria. La Position de L’Adjectif Epi- 

a théte en | Vieux Russe. Helsingfors: Societas 
Scientiarum Fennica, 1953. 197 pp. Mk 1000:-. _ 
New York: Association Press » 1953. vii, 192 idl 


ready access to 

Wovrmnsky, W. S. anv E. S. Wovrisky. World Seri s Foundation Studies 
Population and Production: Trends and Out- 
took. New York: The Twentieth Century in Population Distribution? 


1953. Ixxii, 1268 pp. $12.00. yi 
Yost, Orm Ross. What You ‘Should Know 
Mental Iliness. New York: Exposition Press, | A nonprofit monograph series 


1953. 165 pp. $3. 50. "voted to publishing th the findings 


Younc, James N. anp Warp W. Bauper. Member-_ 


ship Characteristics of Special-Interest Organiza- of basic population research 


== 


tions: A Comparison of Large and Small Or- 

Lexington: Kentucky Agricultural Experi-— Ask your library to place a 
ment Station, University of Kentucky, 1953. 36 | standing order v with 
Zmuacus, Henrik. Selbstgefithl und Servilitat: Scripps Foundation, Miami Univ. 
Studium zum unregelmdssigen Numerusgebrauch Oxford, Ohio 


of Sociometry, Group Psychotherapy and | Sociodrama 
med A Bibliography of Over 1300 References and over 100 Sociograms 


“Everyone now working with small groups, group 5 Qmenion, , etc., should recog- hl 
= with appreciation (and sometimes with embarrassment) that Moreno was, 
to the best of my knowledge, the very first person to give theoretical and prac- 


fa significance to Wiese’s revival of Simmel’s work on pairs, bees oy etc.’ 
Howard Becker, Professor of The University of Wis 


book is certainly rich | in content ‘and The a: 
social interaction between men is the main foundation of all general knowledge cS 
i about mankind. J recognize the important difference between what Moreno 
calls “spontaneity”, and what many sociologists call “social control”. I con- 2X 
_ sider human creativity of primary importance in the history of culture; and 
_I believe that social systems (including social groups) should be investigated 
possible from the time of their formation (in statu nascendi) through- 
Znaniecki, Professor of the the University « of | 
‘BEACON ‘HOUSE INC. NEW YORK 
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